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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tue SrRmons contained in these volumes were preached 
at Great Oakley, an agricultural village in Essex, of 
which parish the late Professor Blunt was for a few 
years Rector. They were written in the course of his 
parochial ministrations, without any view to publica- 
tion: but, at a later period, having been often requested 
to print some of his Parish Sermons, he had intended 
to do so when he should have leisure for their revision. 
His sudden and lamented death prevented this inten- 
tion being executed by himself, and it has fallen to 
others to carry it into effect in a less perfect manner. 
In the selection and revision of the Sermons great 
assistance has been afforded by the Rev. H. H. Hughes, 
of Layham, a very intimate and valued friend of the 
writer. No other correction has been made in them 
than of such small inaccuracies as are incidental to a 
work which has not been revised for publication by its 
author. With this exception they are printed just as 
they were preached. 


Vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


The last five Sermons have appeared in print before 
Although preached on public occasions, and not to a 
village congregation, they are appended to this series 
of * Plain Sermons’ in compliance with the wish of 
many friends of the late Professor Blunt, and in the 
hope that they may thus be more widely circulated 
than they could be under the circumstances of their 
original publication. 
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SERMON I. 


THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF SIN IN THIS WORLD. 


' Psatm xxxvili. 1. 


“ Put me not to rebuke, O Lord, in Thine anger; neither 
chasten me in Thy heavy displeasure.” 


Tue dreadful fall into sin of David, we all know well; so 
that there is no need I should enter into it now. His con- 
science slept after it for a time ; till at length, awakened by a 
message from God delivered to him by Nathan, it at once 
and on the instant revived, and he cried with bitterness of 
heart, “I have sinned.” God was merciful in this, that He 
did not cut him off in the very midst of his wickedness, or 
before he had time to repent and amend; and so Nathan 
was commissioned toadd, “The Lord hath put away thy sin ; 
thou shalt notdie:” z. e. God will not strike thee with instant 
death— so far He will put away thy sin; but since a death 
is owed Him for the death of Uriah, He will take the 
child’s life which is born unto thee instead of thy life and 
thou shalt have a reprieve. 
I. B 
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Thus was death, bodily death, put away from him; but 
its sting, even the sense of sin, was left behind — was left to 
rankle in his heart; and the pain to which it put him we 
may have some notion of, by examining the sad words of 
this Psalm, uttered by him in all probability in this his dis- 
tress, and one, as it is called, of the Penitential Psalms. We 
will therefore go through this Psalm, clause by clause, and 
with this view,— that you may be brought to see some of the 
after-consequences of sin even in this world,—that you 
may be brought to see what sorrow is sure to follow it,— 
how it cleaves to a man ever afterwards; and let it have 
beer. committed as secretly as may be (no sins could have 
been better contrived in this respect than David’s own), 
how its fame gets abroad somehow or other, how it reaches 
further than the sinner at the time of its commission could 
have possibly guessed, and brings distant troubles upon 
him, besides the inward gnawings of his own bosom, which 
he was quite unprepared for— distant troubles, to be taken 
as a foretaste of those bitterest of all, which await him at 
the last. And the good to be derived from such a picture 
of suffering is, the warning it offers ourselves that we 
come not into the like torment, by the like behaviour. 

Now first of all, and that which lay heaviest of all upon 
David’s mind, was the feeling he had that he was living under 
God’s displeasure,—that he was no longer the sonof His love, 
as he had once been, His friend, one after His own heart, — 
but that his situation towards Him was quite changed, — that 
hehad lost His favour, which is better than life. “Thine ar- 
rows, says he, “stick fast in me.” God had not only “bent 
His bow and made it ready”—He was no longer left in a con- 
dition to warn things were gone beyond that,—He had shot 
His shafts many and deep, and they stuck fast and festered 
in his breast. “Thy hand presseth me sore,”—the hand which 
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heretofore had been ever over him, so that no enemy could 
approach to hurt him; which had defended him by night 
and by day for so long a season, when Saul sought his life, 
with many followers, by many stratagems, and came near it 
so often but still could not attain unto it, —the hand which 
had shielded his head in the day of battle, over and over 
again, so that he walked amongst weapons without a hurt,— 
that hand was now employed in pressing him sore, in 
making him feel its dreadful weight; so that he is con- 
strained to cry out, even as a melancholy madman might do, 
“There is no rest in my bones, by reason of my sin. For my 
wickednesses are gone over my head, and are like a sore 
burden, too heavy for me to bear.” He felt that he was 
comparatively an outcast from God’s presence, and so, with 
Cain, he sunk beneath the weight of his own anguish of 
heart. Nor had he intervals of ease. Sleep to be sure 
might steal him from himself for a little time, but then it 
was only to restore him to a keener sense of his sorrows 
when he awoke again; for “he went mourning,” he tells us, 
“all the day long.” 

Nor was it under affliction of mind only that he was dis- 
quieted. Sin, in this instance, as it generally does, laid the 
sinner under bodily torment also. God commonly orders it 
so, and lets disease eat away the strength of the transgressor. 
Go to any hospital in any great town, and look at the 
miserable spectres that present themsclves there to your 
eyes,—the walking corpses that many amongst them appear ; 
look at the beds as they are arranged side by side, and the 
weary and wan sufferers that toss upon them ; and inquire 
their history. How many, alas! will be found to have 
brought themselves thus low by their sins ; how many will 
be now found to be eating of the bitter fruits of their own 
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devices; or, if not suffering for their own sins in their own 
persons, paying perhaps the fine for the sins of their fore- 
fathers, which had tarried till the third or fourth generation 
has come, and has then been levied of God ; so that still the 
picture presented will on the whole be, sickness the’ suc- 
cessor of sin. So was it with David; disease was a part of 
the punishment he had drawn upon himself. “ My 
wounds,” says he, “stink, and are corrupt through my 
foolishness. I am brought into great misery. My loins are 
filled with a sore disease, and there is no whole part in my 
body. I am feeble, and sore smitten ; I have roared for 
the very disquietness of my heart.” What a contrast does 
this scene offer to that of David’s days of innocence, when, 
sound in limb and high in spirit, he could go forth, a youth, 
ruddy and of a fair countenance, against the great Philis- 
tine; or laugh at his pursuers, his feet nimble as hart’s feet, 
as he traversed the mountains of Judah with God for his 
guide. Then his heart panted not as now; then his strength 
failed him not; then the sight of his eyes went not from 
him. 

Neither is this all. Sin brings after it other evils still. 
Bodily disease is but a small portion of the fine God sets 
upon it. I have said that it will come out sooner or later, 
that it betrays itself some how or other, and that it reaches 
unto parties whom the sinner never dreamed of turning 
against him when he committed his sin ; and then comes 
shame ; the world then begins to scoff, to insult, to trample 
upon the fallen man ; he is surprised to find what a flood of 
malice he has let loose against himself. So it was with 
David. “ My lovers and my neighbours,” he now complains, 
“did stand looking upon my trouble ; and my kinsmen 
stood afar off. They also that sought after my life laid 
snares for me; and they that went about to do me evil 
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talked of wickedness, and imagined deceit ail the day long.” 
Yes, he that had governed Israel so well and so wisely and 
so long—who had made all the nations respect his name, 
and whose praises had been sung in his own country by the 
mothers and maidens of his people—he was now despised 
and set at nought; his very children lost for him their 
reverence ; followed his example by practising deeds of 
lust and bloodshed themselves (for how could he now 
rebuke them ?) and rebelled against him. His friend and 
counsellor, the wisest man in his empire, turned against him 
too, for Ahitophel was the relation of Bathsheba and 
Uriah whom he had dishonoured or slain — his sin, in this 
instance, as I have said, reaching further than he was aware, 
and touching parties for whose enmity he was not prepared. 
What ! is Ahitophel amongst the conspirators ? Even so: 
it was most natural that he should be ; he was wronged by 
the sin of David, and vengeance he would have. And Joab 
too, the captain of his armies, had the sin of David made 
any change in him? Yes, in him also. He had been en- 
trusted with the guilty secret ; he had been an accomplice 
with his master in the murder of Uriah ; and ever after his 
fear of David is clean gone. He does what seems right in 
his own eyes, disobeys his most urgent commands, insults 
him to his face, embarrasses him in every possible way ; 
knowing, which was the truth, that he had David’s secret 
in his keeping, and that he could not and dared not resent 
whatever he might do unto him. Nay, meaner men amongst 
his subjects now found themselves released from all reve- 
rence for their king ; so that one cast stones at him and his 
followers, and cursed him, and cried out unto him, Come out 
thou bloody man, thou man of Belial. Did not David feel 
this ? No doubt to the quick, but he felt too that he had 
fairly earned it all ; and he became, he tells us, “as a deaf 
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man that heard not, and as one that is dumb, who doth not 
open his mouth ; he became even as a man that heareth not, 
and in whose mouth are no reproofs.” Here, again, contrast 
what David was in his innocence with what he is in his 
guilt ; how from having been exalted unto heaven, he has 
fallen even unto hell. He had been happy in his children ; 
he had enjoyed friends who loved him as their own soul, nay 
and beyond it—for on one occasion they heard him express a 
casual wish for a draught of water, and they procured it at 
the extreme hazard of their lives. He had had faithful 
captains of armies that were victorious ; he had had sub- 
jects proud to be governed by so great and good a man, and 
loyal and true to him. All was now changed,— changed by 
reason of his sin ; and he lingered upon the earth rather 
than lived, a man for men to pity and despise. 

However, in the midst of all this trouble there was but 
one thing for David to do, or for any man situated in any 
degree like him, and that he did. He lay under heaviness 
of heart by reason of a sense of God’s displeasure ; he lay 
under disease of body, God’s righteous visitation of his sin ; 
he lay under the contempt of all mankind around him, so 
that he had neither family nor friends into whose bosom he 
might discharge his own griefs, and receive from them 
comfort in turn. To whom then, and to what must he fly ? 
Even once more unto his God, in a spirit of shame and self- 
abasement, — in the spirit of the Prodigal who had spent his 
all in riotous living, and was brought by his misery to a 
better mind. “I will confess my wickedness,” says he, “I 
will be sorry for my sin.” I will not be withheld by the 
sneers, which I know I must encounter, of those who will 
think I play the hypocrite in this. They may be against 
me, because I follow the thing that good is, according to 
this my new resolution ; let them be so, But at least, Thou, 
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“ Forsake me not,” Thou, “O Lord, my God ; be not Thou 
far from me. Haste Thee to help me, O Lord God of my 
salvation.” David was no doubt heard in that he feared ; and 
as God put away his sin in one sense, when He respited him 
from the death it deserved; so did He at last put away his 
sin in another and higher sense—forgave it in consideration 
of his deep and heart-rending sorrow, and saved his soul 
alive. 

Now if you have been touched with the condition into 
which this signal sinner cast himself down; if you have 
followed him through his mournings, and felt for him whilst 
he was thus heart-stricken ; know and remember, that, after 
all, this is the most favourable case of a sinner we can take 
and that where one man, like David, passes through this 
agony of mind and recovers himself, hundreds pass through 
it and never make their escape out of it; but rather sink 
under the burden which really becomes greater than they 
can bear, and give themselves up to work all iniquity with 
greediness and desperation. 

Behold then the lesson which we ought to learn from this 
dismal history ; even that suffering is ordained to follow sin, 
as surely as the night the day ;—that you cannot have your 
good things in the sin, without having your evil things (and 
out of all proportion to the good) after the sin,—that you 
must make up your minds, if yield to it you will, to feel 
your spirits sink within you under a sense of God’s wrath 
upon you, so that you shall be ready to cry aloud, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”— that you must 
perhaps make up your minds too, to become the victims of 
those diseases of body which are generally made to follow a 
mind diseased, and which, if they are not the never failing 
followers of sin, are such as seldom fail to follow it, —that 
you must make up your minds too, to forfeit the good 
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esteem of your fellow-men; to shrink from their sight and 
conversation, from a sense of your own shame, and from 
the lack of that inward courage which makes the righteous 
as bold as a lion. You must consider further, that if all 
these sorrows you suffer not,—that if your heart continues 
hard, your spirit high, your face unabashed,—your condition 
is not better than the other, but far, far worse. You have 
sinned ; there is no sign or chance of your repenting of your 
sin; and however it may fare with you for three score years 
and ten, when those are gone, the wages of sin must be paid 
you, if there be any truth in God’s Word; and those wages 
are no other than death— eternal, irredeemabledeath. Nay, 
apart from God’s Word, the very system of the world in 
which we live, and which we see working every day, pro- 
claims this truth by signs that cannot be mistaken; and 
when we witmess, as we cannot but witness, the ruin which 
sin brings in its train even here, the havoc it makes with 
nations, with parishes, with families, with individuals, 
checked as its effects in some degree are at present by in- 
fluences that counteract them, by the varied condition of 
things here,—the wheat and the tares growing together 
— what must we feel will be its consequences, how dreadful 
its issues, when there shall be nothing to prevent the full 
development of them ; and when the hell upon earth, which 
sin has wrought, shall be swallowed up and lost in the mag- 
nitude and horror of the hell it shall have created, when the 
earth shall have passed away? If it is what it is in the 
green tree, what shall it be in the dry? 

When then you are tempted to a sin, bethink you to what 
it leads. It may take no long time in the acting; but the 
bitter fruits thereof, as we have seen, are long and lasting. 
Compare (as we have been doing this day) the condition of 
one who maintains his innocence, and of one who loses it: 
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the cheerful, hopeful, happy spirit in which he in one case 
goes on his way rejoicing ; the forlorn, downcast, drooping 
course he has to take in the other case; having no friend at 
all, neither God in heaven, nor man on earth, nor himself 
within himself. 

Bethink you that the very best lot you can have, sup- 
posing you yield to temptation—the lot most to be desired 
by you, if you love your own soul—is that you may be 
afflicted and mourn now, and that your affliction and 
mourning may not be reserved for a time when there will 
be no place for repentance left, but where sheer sorrow will 
be all in all. Thus will you be likely to vow the wisest of 
vows, I will flee from the temptation that I fall not into 
the sin, —I will endeavour to keep my innocency and be 
of good cheer, rather than forfeit it to pass through such 
suffering as must be my portion before I can recover from a 
-fall,—I will set a watch upon my lips, rather than speak and 
grieve for what I have spoken, —I will keep my heart with 
diligence, rather than let the thoughts of it ripen into deeds 
of darkness, for which I must pay so dear when they are 
done, —I will remember the years of anguish which the 
Psalmist might have spared himself, had he checked in the 
first beginning, and at the cost of a little struggle, the lust 
of the eye but for the moment, —and I will picture to myself 
the pain this reflection must have cost him—O had 
I but watched myself well that one hour, I should not 
have known the rebellion of my children, the loss of my 
friends, the abandonment of my servants, the scorn of my 
people, above all the overwhelming and oppressive weight 
of my God’s displeasure. 

But if it be too late with some to make this good resolu- 
tion,—if they have already fallen grievously, lost their 
innocence, and their peace of mind hy it, they have no 
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course to follow but one. Let them not endeavour to quiet 
their mind by any expedients of the day,—by forgetfulness, 
by riot, by business, by providing sops for their consciences, 
in short, in any way and of any kind,—but let them, with 
David, and even with a better knowledge of the mercy, and 
a surer pledge of the blessed effect than ever he enjoyed, 
living as he did so long before the Gospel broke forth in its 
brightness—let them turn again to God, through Christ, in 
their trouble, begging Him to rebuke them indeed, but not 
in His indignation, — to chasten them, but not in His dis- 
pleasure, —to lay any thing upon them which may seem to 
Him good, provided He will but say unto them at the last, 
I have put away your sin, “ye shall not die.” 


1k 


SERMON II. 


THE NATURE OF TRUE RELIGION. 





1 CorRINTHIANS, xiii. 1. 


“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 


THERE are so many mistakes made as to the nature of true 
religion —whatit really is, and wherein its essence lies—that 
I think I shall not be addressing you unprofitably, if I call 
your attention to the very remarkable chapter from which 
my text is taken. Not that I shall throw any new light 
upon it, for indeed it is very intelligible; but I shall hope, 
by dwelling upon it, to fix your minds the more upon 
the view St. Paul takes of what religion is, and wherein it 
consists. 

Now only see, in the first place, what faculties and gifts a 
man may have, according to this Apostle, and not be a 
religious man for all that. 

Picture to yourselves a person, who could speak upon 
religious subjects with the eloquence of a Prophet himself— 
whose lips should not be, like those of Moses, uncircumcised, 
but free to express the thoughts of the heart in words the 
most glowing —nay, who should be able to deliver himself 
in as many languages as there were nations desirous to pro- 
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fit by his teaching, endowed with the faculty of thus speak- 
ing, either by study or by miracle, so that there should be 
no bounds to the reputation for religious knowledge and 
spiritual acquirements which that man would possess. 
Picture to yourselves this same man, as further able to 
expound and explain the Scriptures with wonderful dex- 
terity, able to enter into the deep things they contain, to 
discuss knotty questions of divinity, — predestination, for 
instance, and election, and irresistible grace, and whatever 
other subjects of the like kind have exercised the wits of 
men—so that all who heard him should wonder at the 
wise sayings that fell from him. Picture to yourselves this 
same man, if you will, grounded in the faith —in the truth of 
the Gospel— so firmly, as to be in a condition to answer all 
objections, however strong; to put to silence all gainsayers, 
however disputatious; to make the truth respected where- 
ever he was present to defend it ; to remove every mountain 
with which its adversaries would try to overwhelm it. 
Picture to yourselves this same man still, as open-handed 
as the day, ready to give all his goods to feed the poor, 
—I enter not into his motives for so doing — but however, 
actually and in fact distributing to the necessities of all 
around him to the utmost of his means and beyond. 
Picture to yourselves this same man, as flinching from 
nothing, no not from death itself, nor from the most pain- 
ful kind of death, rather than deny the truth, —and what a 
character have you here! Aman powerfulin the Scriptures, 
eloquent in setting them forth, learned in their meaning, 
firm and irresistible in their defence, liberal in his life, 
courageous in support of his principle ! and yet that man 
still not to be called a religious man in spite of all. 

How should such a view of the character of one who, 
according to Saint Paul, is not a religious man, set us 
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upon self-examination and self-consideration. Would not 
the character I have been drawing pass with the world, not 
only for a religious character, but for one eminently such ? 
Do we not see thousands of people, who profess the Gospel 
of Christ, coming far short even of this standard? But 
what is lacking to make this man what he should be? Just 
this, even a Christian spirit within him. Wisdom he has, 
and eloquence he has, and firmness he has, and good nature 
he has, and boldness he has; and he uses all these qualities 
too in a good cause. But one thing, the chief of all, — that 
thing, however, which is most apt to be overlooked of all in 
the estimate of a religious character,—even charity stirring 
in his inner man, that is lacking ; and without it, every- 
thing else profiteth nothing. 

Now that there may be no mistake in this most important 
matter, the Apostle proceeds to explain what charity is; that 
having already expressed himself clearly as to what is noé 
true religion, he may now express himself no less clearly as 
to whatis. And it willbe wise in every one of us to try his 
own spirit by this standard, which will afford a faithful 
index of the progress we are making in true holiness ; and 
not to deceive ourselves into a belief that we have the mind 
in us which was in Christ, because we can talk well about 
the Gospel, and reason about it, and explain it, and search 
out its deep things; or because we may give away our 
money freely, and stand up bravely for the right. These 
latter qualities are indeed well, and they will be found in 
the true Christian man; but they may exist to a consider- 
able extent in another. Whereas charity, a spirit such as 
the Apostle describes, and such as we will now turn our 
thoughts to, cannot be found in the heart of any other than 
a genuine disciple of Christ. 

Picture to yourselves therefore, now, another man, no 
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longer the one I presented to you before, —for he may have 
no eloquence; he may have no capacity for doubtful dis- 
putations and questions in Scripture ministering strife ; he 
may not be able to put down the scoffer by the force of his 
own well-grounded knowledge ; he may have no means of 
making himself friends by the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and no ambition of securing to himself dependants by lavish 
distribution ; he may not possess that animal courage which 
is prodigal of life; —but picture to yourselves one who will 
endure much without complaint, and without resentment, 
and when brought very low by God or man yet kissing the 
rod of his Maker, and losing not his kindness for him who 
hath done him wrong. Picture to yourselves one who, in 
this jealous world, wherein each man is so desirous to pull 
down the next above him, envieth no man, is grieved at no 
man’s greater prosperity than his own, but contrariwise 
wishes him good luck, and is for himself satisfied with that 
he hath, feeling that it is of God’s ordering. Picture to 
yourselves one who is not high-minded, who has no proud 
looks, who never boasts himself of that which he hath, wno 
is never overbearing but wears what faculties he may have 
meekly, who oppresses no man that lies in any way at his 
mercy, who never, in a word, forgets that he is himself, 
after all, poor and miserable, and blind, and naked in God’s 
sight, and that it is a pitiful and unseemly act in the like 
of him to lord it over his brethren. Picture to yourselves 
this same man, as not only far above all covetous spirit, but 
as not rigorously exacting that which is strictly his own ; 
dealing mercifully with his neighbour ; excusing a little ; 
making considerate allowances ; conceding much for the 
sake of peace. Fancy him further, slow to anger, when 
reviled reviling not again; turning away wrath by a soft 
answer ; and if ever provoked, not finding matter for pro- 
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vocation so much in himself and his own concerns, as in 
God’s and his neighbour’s. Imagine the same man in- 
dulging no hard or evil thoughts of another in his heart ; 
harbouring no suspicions, but blind to his faults as far as 
may be, and rather keeping what virtues he may have ever 
in his sight ; and the more disposed to do this, because, 
having no pleasure in the humiliation of another, he finds 
no satisfaction in detecting his neighbour’s backslidings, 
and has no wish whatever to exalt himself at the ex- 
pense of another man’s abasement: quite the contrary, he 
has joy in observing whatever of good there may be in 
the world, he would fain cherish it, and encourage it, and 
kindle by his fostering care the smoking flax. Picture to 
yourselves this same man, as never betraying another’s con- 
fidence, but trustworthy, and ever to his friend’s matter 
faithful and true; as rather willing to think and believe 
that others with whom he has to do are trustworthy as 
himself, than disposed to withhold from them his free mind, 
as though he were afraid of hurt or injury, forgetting 
that if we be followers of that which is good no man will 
harm us. . 

These are some of the dispositions which true religion 
inspires. The man who is bringing his spirit into harmony 
with this description is making advances in true religion, 
however little he may be able to speak with tongues, or 
dispute with the learned, or contend with the violent. In 
him the tree which cometh not of observation, but groweth 
out of the little seed set in his heart, has taken root and is 
waxing great. In him the leaven which was Aid within him 
is quietly and effectually leavening the whole lump. And if 
a man tries his religious condition by such tests as these, 
he cannot deceive himself concerning it. He may easily 
deceive himself if he adopt many tests which are commonly 
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thought to be arguments of holiness, but:in these he cannot 
deceive himself; for they are of a kind which no man can 
answer unto, without being conscious that he has gone 
through a good deal of rough discipline in order to conform 
himself thereunto. The sacrifices he has made, and the 
mortifications he has suffered, are things to make themselves 
remembered: so that he will know whether he has under- 
gone them or not. He cannot have schooled himself into 
patience, into contentment with his own, into humility, into 
gentleness, into self-denial, into restraint of temper, into 
frankness, into mercy, into faithfulness —without much pains- 
taking, many struggles experienced, many vows broken and 
renewed, many prayers said. There can be no deception 
here. The improvement in the heart is of a kind to make 
itself felt, and the man who feels that this improvement he 
has experienced, is blessed in his deed; far more blessed 
than if he could make the fairest show of religion in the 
flesh, and speak about it with the tongue of men and 
angels. 

I urge this view of true religion upon you the more, that 
ye may not be led away, as many are, into placing religion 
in certain looks, or expressions, or sentiments which are 
supposed to mark the genuine Christian — or in the use or 
rejection of many things indifferent in themselves, on which 
it is scarcely worth while to cast a thought — or in espousing 
and contending for this favourite doctrine or that, to the ruin 
of peace —or in anything, but in the hidden man of the 
heart, and the charity which is to reign in it. 

That such is the true view to take of religion is further 
proved by this ; that ¢hen it lies open to all men to partake 
of it (and surely God must have intended such dispensation 
for all men), open to the poor and unlearned, quite as much 
as to the wealthy and wise of this world : for the poor, how- 
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ever they may never be able to speak in divers tongues or 
dispute with the doctors, have hearts like others ; and hearts, 
too, more used to appeals of one sort or other than those 
whose lot is more easy. They have, therefore, that wherein 
religion, properly so called, fixes its seat ; and charity, in its 
full sense, as explained by the Apostle Paul, may take up its 
abode with them as well, and perhaps better, than with any. 

The same is further proved by another consideration 
suggested by St. Paul at the close of his argument ; even 
that charity (the dispositions it comprehends, as described 
by himself), that this charity is the preparation for that 
blessed state in which the just are hereafter to live. Charity 
is never to fail. It is to blossom on earth and bear fruit in 
heaven —as though he who had cultivated in himself the 
heavenly temper here enjoined, and he alone, is fit for the 
society of spirits above, whose temper will be found conge- 
nial with his own. Faith will be swallowed up in certainty, 
when the grave has opened to us the secrets that are now 
hid from us. Hope will be lost in the enjoyment of the 
thing hoped for, when we are safely landed in Paradise. 
But charity will still find its proper place there, — will 
there have its exercise far more enlarged than ever, — and 
therefore is the greatest of the three. 

May God pour into our hearts that most excellent gift, 
the very bond of peace and of ali virtues, without which 
whosoever liveth is counted dead before Him, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. 


I. Cc 
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SERMON III. 
FAITH AND WORKS. 


Epuesians, v. |, 2. 


“ Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children; and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
Himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet smelling savour.” 


I wave chosen this text because I think it affords a good 
example of the manner in which St. Paul handles the doc- 
trine of Faith and Works; a fruitful subject of dispute, 
because that manner is not always enough attended to. 

Now, St. Paul has been reckoned, rightly enough, in a 
peculiar manner the Evangelical Apostle — the preacher of 
Christ crucified, and of justification by faith in Him alone. 
And this great doctrine, this corner-stone of the Gospel, he 
certainly does labour to establish by every means, in season 
and out of season; so that it is scarcely possible to read 
many verses of any one of his Epistles in order, without 
finding it directly or indirectly set forth. 

The text before us furnishes an example of the manner in 
which he is wont to convey this doctrine to the minds of 
his people, even where he is not immediately employed on 
it — by a by-stroke, as it were. Thus he is engaged in en- 
forcing several duties on Christians — what they ought to 
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do, and what they ought to leave alone—for Ephesus, 
a thorough heathen city, had great need of such advice ; 
and he sums up, as it were, the several admonitions in the 
few words, “Be ye followers of God, as dear children, 
and walk in love.” Here another teacher might have 
stopped, thinking he had said enough. But St. Paul, who 
makes occasion, as I have already observed, to preach the 
Cross of Christ, acts upon that principle here, and after 
having bid the Ephesians “walk in love,” goes on to add, 
“ag Christ also hath loved us, and hath given Himself for 
us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling 
savour.” You see, therefore, how careful this great Apostle 
is to bring forward, fully and forcibly, the sacrifice of Christ 
as the means of reconciling us to God, whilst he is at the 
same time urging the necessity of “walking in love,” or of 
a holy life. 

You will seldom, indeed, find in St. Paul astrong text on 
the one subject, without finding it soon afterwards followed 
up by another strong text on the other subject, that no man 
might abuse his doctrine by applying it partially. Thus, 
to take another example, “Christ our passover is sacrificed 
for us, therefore let us keep the feast.” Here, as before, 
the atonement for sin on the Cross is, you see, the truth 
which St. Paul sets forth with all boldness. But then what 
does he add? “Not with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
dess, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth;” 
— coupling still the necessity of “ walking in love,” of living 
righteously, with faith in Christ’s sacrifice as the only 
ransom for sin. And, indeed, if you will only examine for 
yourselves almost any of the Epistles of this Apostle, you will 
find the same principle pervading the whole Epistle, which 
I have described as discovering itself also in particular 
passages of the same. I mean, you will find the doctrine of 
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justification, or forgiveness of sin through the blood-shed- 
ding of our Lord Jesus Christ, the point chiefly laboured in 
all the early chapters of the Epistle ; and then the practical 
duties of a holy life insisted on in the latter chapters. Thus 
it is, for instance, in the Epistle to the Romans. The first 
and chiefest part of that Epistle is occupied in setting forth 
man’s sinfulness by nature—the condemnation in which he 
stands before God—the means of escaping this condemnation, 
— that it is not by any law, whether of Moses or of any 
other, seeing that no man has kept the law so as to stand 
innocent ; but that it is by Christ only, and by faith in Him 
that we can hope to stand forgiven; for that “assin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through righte- 
ousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” Well 
then, having explained at great length this leading truth of 
the Gospel, and enforced it upon hearers by no means willing 
to receive it, he thinks it time to guard this same truth from 
abuse ; and, accordingly, the latter chapters of this epistle 
are almost entirely taken up in exhortations to plain, posi- 
tive, every-day duties, which no man must think himself 
excused from because he had been before taught that justi- 
fication came by faith in Christ, and not by works which 
man can do. For this is the language now, “ Abhor that 
which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honour 
preferring one another ; not slothful in business ; fervent 
in spirit ; serving the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; patient in 
tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer; distributing to 
the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. Bless them 
which persecute you; bless and curse not. Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Be 
of the same mind one toward another. Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise 
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in your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all men. If it be pos- 
sible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” And after this follow 
many other maxims of a like sort, relating to the various 
every-day duties of life. So that, as I have said, the 
Apostle is careful, most careful, to make no severance be- 
tween the faith of a true Christian and what ought to be 
a true Christian’s works. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, from which my text is 
taken, is still constructed upon the same principle. First, 
i. e. in the earlier chapters, comes the doctrine of justification 
by faith in Christ, as before—largely set forth — stoutly 
insisted on —so that there should be no mistake as to the 
true foundation on which a Christian’s salvation must rest. 
“But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far off 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ. Yor He is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us ; having abolished in His flesh 
the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances.” Such is the language of the former part of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. Justification by faith in the 
blood of Christ is the theme here. But then all the latter 
chapters are, in their turn, filled with exhortations to the 
plainest and most homely duties of common life. “This ye 
know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covet- 
ous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.” “Be not drunk with 
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wine.” “ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands. 
Husbands, love your wives. Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord. Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath. 
Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of 
your heart, as unto Christ: not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart. Masters, do the same things unto them, 
forbearing threatening ; knowing that your master also is 
in Heaven; neither is there respect of persons with Him.” 

St. Paul might subject himself, you see, in all this, to be 
called, in the language of our day, a legal preacher—so 
plain spoken is he upon the necessity of all these active 
duties of life; but he flinched not from declaring the whole 
counsel of God, let people say of him what they might. 
He knew of what vast importance it was that the truth 
should not be evil spoken of through the ill lives of those 
who professed to hold it ; and he knew besides that a close 
connexion there ever ought to be, and ever must be, be- 
tween the faith a Christian professes and the life he leads. 
And this point in my argument brings me to an explanation 
of what that connexion is which subsists between faith and 
good works, even as it is set forth by St. Paul, and adopted 
by our Church. 

Now that connexion is expressed, I think, in another 
verse of this same chapter from which my text is taken. 
“ Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord: walk as children of light ; for the frudt of the Spirit 
is in all goodness and righteousness and truth.” Here, 
therefore, we may gather in what light goodness and 
righteousness and truth are regarded by this Apostle, or, in 
other words, in what light good works are regarded by him, 
and therefore ought to be regarded by us, even as fruits of 
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aright faith. Not as though they entitled us to heaven of 
themselves, or had any merit which should procure for us so 
great a prize of themselves—since we are elsewhere ex- 
pressly told that “by grace we are saved through faith ; 
and that not of ourselves ;” and again, “we are justified freely 
by His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus,” —but as though a good life, good works— call it by 
what name you will—is a proof and token that our faith is 
quick and lively ; such proof and token as cannot possibly 
be wanting, wherever such sound faith there is. And the 
connexion which is thus established between a right faith 
and a good life, in the writings of the Apostle, is adopted in 
the articles of our own Church, of which the eleventh and 
twelfth speak after this manner:— “We are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings ; wherefore that we are justified by faith only 
is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. 
Albeit that good works, which are the fruits of faith, and 
follow after justification, cannot put away our sins, and 
endure the severity of God’s judgment; yet are they 
pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and do spring out 
necessarily of a true and lively faith ; insomuch that by 
them a lively faith may be as evidently known, as a tree 
discerned by the fruit.” 

Now the frame of mind in which we ought to go away 
from the contemplation of these great and leading Christian 
truths, is this :— 

First of all, we must feel most earnest and hearty thank- 
fulness to our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ, that He hath 
taken our burden upon Him ; that He has submitted to the 
stripes whereby we are healed. Amazing it is, that any 
man should be found in the world slow and slack to avail 
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himself of the doctrine of forgiveness through Christ alone ; 
slow and slack to fly to the Cross as the sure and sole anchor 
on which to stay his hopes of immortality. For let a man 
honestly examine himself, set his own heart to work to 
represent to him his secret as well as his presumptuous 
sins, and how can he do else than stand self-condemned — 
how can he do else than despair of presenting himself before 
a Being in whose eyes even the stars are not clean, and 
challenge Him to a controversy with him nevertheless ? 
He feels—he must feel, if his own scrutiny of himself has 
been honest — that he is only a subject for pardon and not 
for praise. One would think that a man could not set his 
sins before him, without being ready to exclaim, with Job, 
“Oh! that I knew where I might find him! that I might 
come even to his seat!” Oh! that I had some resource 
beyond myself to which I could repair! that I had some 
means of blotting these transgressions out of my conscience, 
where they stand to condemn me, which I have done, and 
which I cannot undo of myself! Sure I am that where no 
such feeling as this ever entered a man’s breast, that man 
cannot know himself —must be deceived in the estimate he 
makes of himself — and will be woefully surprised at the 
position in which he will find himself at the great day of 
doom, when his character will be turned inside out, and his 
“inner man” be laid open both to others and to himself. 
That resource beyond himself which Job longed for, but 
did not fully make out, we have clearly made known unto 
us; life and immortality being brought to light by the 
Gospel, and God having pointed to us with his own finger, 
“Behold the Lamb.” My friends, if we would meet the 
judgment without confusion of face, we must cast far, far 
away from us all idea of pleading not guilty. That plea 
will never serve any child of man. The Judge will frown 
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down all such vain plea in a moment. And far happier 
persons shall we be even now, far more at peace with our- 
selves, far more satisfied that our future portion rests upon 
secure foundations, if we cherish no other hope of our soul’s 
salvation than that which a Saviour’s Cross and Passion 
yield; for we cannot pretend that we have fulfilled the 
condition of the covenant of works, which requires that he 
who would live by that must have done it to the letter— 
and having fallen short of the condition, we can have no title 
to the reward. 

But then, for all this, in the next place, whilst contem- 
plating this subject we must feel the necessity of striving 
our best to walk according’ to God’s commandments, instead 
of sinning because grace happens to abound ; seeing that 
so to walk is required of us by God as an evidence of our 
faith ; and unless such evidence we can produce, we may 
rely upon it that our faith is not saving. Why, St. Paul 
himself tells us, in so many words, that we may have faith, 
so that we could remove mountains (surely a very high 
degree of faith this), and yet if it does not show itself in 
charity, —in good deeds, good dispositions, the active dis- 
charge of our duties to God and man,—it will profit us 
nothing. And this doctrine which we have in his writings, 
we see exemplified in his life ; for where do we read of a 
man so unwearied in well doing as St. Paul? Assuredly he 
‘rested all hope of his own salvation upon the ransom his 
Saviour had paid for him upon the Cross; but that did not 
prevent his being “in labours most abundant ; in stripes 
above measure ; in perils frequent; in deaths oft.” That 
did not prevent his going about teaching and preaching 
Christ crucified, in season and out of season ; making every 
personal sacrifice ; mortifying his members; laying himself 
out, in one word, to do good unto all men, body and soul ; 
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—all which he would account fruits of that faith which he 
taught, but nothing more. Brethren, if we will but walk 
so as we have him for an example, we shall be safe. Let 
us not have any controversy about faith and works, as 
though they were opposed one to another ; but, with this 
great Apostle, let us stake the salvation of our souls upon 
the Atonement Christ made for us upon the tree, and upon 
nothing besides ; only showing how earnest we are in our 
dependence upon Christ and love for Him, by keeping His 
commandments. Then shall we fulfil both the words and 
the spirit of the text from which I have been addressing 
you—“ Be ye followers of God, as dear children, and walk 
iu love, as Christ also hath loved us, and given Himself for 
us. an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet smelling 
savour.” 
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SERMON IV. 


A TRUE FAITH MANIFESTED IN KEEPING GOD'S 
COMMANDMENTS. 


St. JOHN, viii. 51. 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, If aman heep My saying, 
he shall never see death.” 


Sucu was the language of our blessed Lord in a conversa- 
tion He held with the Jews. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, If a man keep My saying, he shall never see death.” 
There is another expression, used by Jesus on another 
occasion, very nearly akin to this. When Martha gently 
reproaches Jesus with not having hastened to Bethany 
in time to prevent her brother Lazarus’ death, a part of 
our Lord’s reply to her is (John, xi. 25-26), “he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 
Since, therefore, in the one case He says, “If a man keep 
My saying, he shall never see death,” and in the other 
case, “he that believeth in Me shall never die,” it should 
seem to follow that Jesus considered “the keeping His 
saying,” and “believing in Him,” to be terms that might be 
put one for the other; thereby teaching us, what He 
teaches us in so many other places, that he who truly 
believes in Him will take care to keep His saying : that a 
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lively faith in Jesus necessarily shows itself in a life led 
according to the commands of Jesus. Let none of you 
then cheat yourselves into a notion, that you can confess 
Christ with your lips, and deny Him in your lives. Faith 
must work by /ove—must prove itself by that; and what 
love is, St. Paul tells us in very full and feeling words, 
which I will repeat to you, that you may gauge yourselves 
and the condition of your souls by that measure, and 
thereby learn whether your faith is of the right kind, 
whether it works in you the disposition St. Paul looks for 
from it. “Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things.” That is the 
frame of mind to which we must try to bring ourselves ; 
and, having so done, we may be sure that we have faith in 
Christ: these are fruits which can spring out of nothing 
less or lower. 

Having made this remark as a preface, I shall now 
proceed to the substance of the text itself. “He that 
keepeth My saying,” says our Lord, “shall never see 
death ;” “he that believeth in Me, shall never die.” 
Now, in so speaking, Jesus may be understood to have had 
in consideration death in both senses; both bodily and 
spiritual death. A true and faithful disciple of Mine, says 
He, shall know no death at all—nothing deserving the 
name, either with regard to flesh or spirit. For what is it 
that makes the death of the body so bitter? It is not the 
mere pain that attends it; it is not that which makes it so 
dreadful to many ; for we constantly see children, and the 
weakest persons pass through the pangs of death with 
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great firmness and presence of mind. Nor do I think it 
will be found that people in general do betray any great 
anguish when the pains of death are overtaking them. 
That which makes death so fearful, is the thought of 
having to part with so much that is dear to us here, and 
the prospect of entering another world, beyond the grave, 
wherein we may conceive our portion to be doubtful. 
What we are to leave, and where we are to go, those are 
the considerations that embitter a death-bed—and well 
they may, when a man has been fixing his heart on the 
good things of this life which are now to be wrenched 
from his hands, and taking no pains to make his calling and 
election sure before he enters another. He who could say, 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, eat, 
drink, and be merry,” was not a man to hear a summons to 
quit them all, without alarm ; and he who had only taken 
care to clothe his body in purple and fine linen every day 
was not the man to think of a coffin and a shroud, without 
natural dread of what they were to lead to. 

But a true and faithful servant of Christ Jesus would be 
free from all fears arising from thoughts like these. He 
would feel that he was about to leave behind him that 
which had been lent him for a season, which he had always 
used only like a wayfaring man. He had always known 
and borne in mind that his substance he must lay down at 
the grave’s mouth ; that naked he came into this world, and 
naked he must go out of it ; that the tinsel on the coffin-lid 
was all the gold he could carry away, let him have as much 
as he would; and he had used it accordingly, and not 
abused it. He had always remembered that his family and 
children he must one day part from and leave behind him 
in the world; and he had accordingly been careful so to 
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teach them whilst he was with them in the flesh, so to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
that though death should separate them for a season, still, 
through Christ, they should be in due time united again 
beyond the grave, to be parted no more; and he could, 
therefore, bid them farewell on his death-bed with a 
comfortable assurance, that ere long they should meet 
together again. The parting, therefore, would not be so 
very bitter to him. Then again, such a man would not 
see all beyond the grave cloud and darkness; no such 
thing. He would feel that he had been leading his life, 
years and years past, with that day ever before him: 
that he had been careful to repent him of his former sins in 
time, whilst God was to be found; to get an interest in his 
Saviour in due season. He would have a humble hope that 
God had heard his prayers and seen his struggles with an 
eye of favour ; and, through the blood of his Redeemer, had 
blotted his sins out before he should be called to the account. 
So that the sting of death, which is sin, was in his case 
plucked out. Accordingly, he would see in the world to 
which he was going, aregion of peace—a place “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
He would be thinking, with joyful anticipation, of the 
angels and archangels, and spirits of just men made 
perfect, whom he would be now permitted to join, —of his 
beholding his Saviour face to face,—of the glorious liberty 
he should feel in being delivered from the bondage of the 
flesh and the lusts thereof, —of the music in his ears which 
those words should convey ; “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” What would 
the mere passing pains of bodily death be to such a man ? 
They would be as nothing to a man of such a spirit. He 
would step into the grave without a feeling of doing more 
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than walking through it as a gate from one mansion to 
another,— from a mansion of clay made with hands, to a 
mansion of glory of which God is the builder, and which 
will last for ever and ever. And so we find it to be in fact. 
It has pleased God that we should not have the death- 
scenes of many of His saints set forth in Holy Scripture. 
And perhaps for this reason it is so ordered, even to teach 
us that religion is not so much a thing to die by as a thing 
to live by, — that to make a good end, as we sometimes hear 
it said, is not the matter so much to be looked to, as the 
patient perseverance in well-doing from first to last. But, 
for whatever cause, certain it is that the Bible furnishes 
us with but few death-bed scenes. Still an example or 
two we may there find to our present purpose, and such 
as will serve to show that the true and faithful disciple of 
Christ (as I have declared) can scarcely be said to die the 
bodily death, so entirely does he overlook the pain in the 
glory it forebodes. Take the case of St. Stephen, whose 
martyrdom, for Christ’s sake and His Gospel, we find so 
touchingly set forth in the seventh chapter of the Acts: 
“When they heard these things,” so the history runs, “they 
were cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God, and said, Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God. ‘Then they cried out with a loud voice, 
and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, 
and cast him out of the city, and stoned him: and the wit- 
nesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, whose 
name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not 
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this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep.” Now here you see a man—but that man a faith- 
ful follower of Christ Jesus, one who believed in Him and 
kept His saying,— passing out of this world in a manner to 
make death terrible, if anything could,—violently stoned,— 
his bones and flesh pounded and bruised to pieces, till his life 
was let loose ; yet he all the while giving token, not of a 
fearful or faltering spirit, but of one that seemed to be 
above all sense of pain, to be beyond the reach of the tor- 
mentor and his weapons. He sees heaven open in the midst 
of it all, his Saviour ready to welcome him the moment his 
soul was released ; and he takes his death, his bitter death, 
so calmly, that the language of St. Luke expresses it by his 
falling asleep. Surely we might say of him, in the words 
of Jesus, that he never saw death. 

Look again at the case of St. Paul: ooserve how lightly 
he thought of his death, be it what it might, and come 
when it would ; that, too, a violent death, as he had reason 
to apprehend it would be, and as in fact it proved. Turn 
to the twentieth and twenty-first chapters of the Acts, and 
see the free and fearless spirit in which he looks death in 
the face: “Behold,” says he to the elders of the church 
assembled at Miletus, “behold I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befal me 
there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of 
these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of the Grace of God. And now, behold, 
I know that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no more.” Such lan- 
guage, contemplating as it did death to be near, cast down 
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the hearts of his friends, though it bowed not his own ; so 
that “they all wept sore, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him, sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, 
that they should see his face no more ;” but he only 
“kneeled down and prayed with them all.” And when 
afterwards, at Caesarea, he had other friends to part with, in 
like manner, and with the like feeling that it was to be for 
the last time, seeing that danger was at hand to the Apostle ; 
and they besought him not to go up to Jerusalem, knowing as 
they did that in that case he would be bound and delivered 
into the hands of the Gentiles, and telling him as much— 
Paul’s answer was like a man’s whose faith in Christ and 
consciousness that he had kept His saying set him above 
all thoughts of bodily death, or concern about it: “What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart? for I am ready, 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus. And when he would not be per- 
suaded, they ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done.” 
Here again, I say that a man in Paul’s frame of mind might 
be well described as never seeing death. 

But, after all, this is a trifle comparatively, that a lively 
faith in Christ frees us from bodily death ; it does more, it 
frees us from the death of the soul, the second death— that 
is an escape indeed. “He that keepeth my saying, he that 
believeth in me, shall never die ;” neither here (in one 
sense) nor hereafter in any sense. Now only conceive what 
a relief the news of this must have been when first an- 
nounced. We all grow familiar with a Saviour born into 
the world. We have so long enjoyed the assurance, that 
we know not what it would have been to be without it. 
_ Perhaps, therefore, this circumstance has not fitted us fully 
to enter into the feelings of mankind —lost and bewildered 
mankind —when the angel sung forth, “Behold I bring you 
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good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” But 
up to that time, be it remembered, the world was under a 
curse. The race of man had fallen in Adam, and knew 
itself to be born in God’s wrath, and to have further pro- 
yoked God’s wrath by actual sin done. Yet what were they 
to do? Where were they to go for forgiveness? Death 
eternal was before them ; but where was the way for their 
escape? This was surely a sad condition to be in, and 
must have been felt to be so by those who could think and 
feel at all. They would be likely to express themselves as 
Job did (for his case was precisely what I have been 
describing): “Even to-day is my complaint bitter: my 
stroke is heavier than my groaning. Oh! that I knew 
where I might find him! that I might come even to his 
seat.” This would be the natural outpouring of any man’s 
heart in those days, when the curse was felt to be on the 
sinner, and when the Redeemer had not yet appeared to 
take it off. He could not but be uneasy at the prospect of 
worse to come, which his own heart would tell him he had 
deserved as punishment ; and doubtless would be in a con- 
dition to set a proper value upon such a revelation of mercy 
as God has made known to us upon whom the ends of the 
world are come, thankless as we are. Oh! that I knew 
where I could find Him who could take this load of guilt 
from off me. Oh! that I could come at His seat, who will 
save my soul from anguish everlasting with which I am 
threatened! Well, then, find Him we can—vwe are not at 
loss. Come at Him we can—we are not hindered. And 
thus the times which many prophets and kings desired to 
see and could not, we, thanks be to God for His mercy 
towards us, behold with our eyes. 

But then comes the caution, that however God might 
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deal with men who were born in darker days, and only saw 
a Saviour afar off, He must assuredly deal severely with us, 
if, after He has revealed Him, we care not to profit by the 
revelation. If I had not come unto them, He may well 
say, they had not had sin; but now they have no cloak for 
their sin. We can plead no excuse for ourselves whatever. 
The second death is pictured out to us in our Scriptures in 
terrible colours that nobody can mistake ; and that all the 
wicked shall suffer it, is told us in so many words ; so that 
of the danger, and the nature of it, we are fully forewarned. 
And so also are we fully forearmed ; for no less clearly is it 
told to us by our Saviour, If a man keep My saying —if a 
man believe in Me, die he shall not; this second death he 
shall altogether escape, and, instead thereof, shall live for 
ever with God. My friends, think with what feelings the 
guilty dead, who are already trembling in expectation of the 
sentence of eternal death, would now receive such a proposal, 
which they disregarded whilst they were alive upon the 
earth, were it again made to them—and value it accord- 
ingly yourselves, ye who are alive this day. What would 
be the gratitude with which the soul of a forlorn sinner, 
now reserved for judgment, would hear the announcement 
made to him: “Only believe in your Saviour, only keep the 
saying of your Saviour, and you shall still escape. God 
will give you one trial more.” You remember how anxiously 
the rich man in torment pleaded for his brethren on earth, 
that a special messenger should be dispatched to them, to 
warn them to be wise in time, and accept the terms of sal- 
vation before their day was gone by. He knew it was vain 
to ask for any extension of mercy then to himself; but had 
one been commissioned to say then to him, “Believe in 
Christ Jesus, and thou shalt escape, even thou!” would he 
have been slow, think you, after the experience he had had, 
D2 
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to close with the offer? But, alas! no such extension of 
mercy can ever be allowed to the departed spirit. In the 
grave there is no changing our condition before God. What 
death finds us, Christ Jesus must find us at the judgment ; 
so that all our work must be done whilst it is day, whilst 
the light lasts, for the night is coming when no work can be 
done. May we think solemnly upon the great business we 
have to do, and finish our task before we finish our course. 

“Who then,” may we well exclaim with the Apostle, after 
all that has been said, “who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ?”—-who has put all enemies under our feet, present 
and future, of the body and of the soul, of time and of 
eternity. ‘Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; we are accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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SERMON YV. 


CHRISTIANS TO SHINE AS LIGHTS IN THE WORLD. 


1 Sr. Peter, ii. 15, 16. 


“ For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not 
using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God.” 


No persons were ever more belied or calumniated than were 
the first generations of Christians. They were assailed both 
by Jew and Gentile—for they were living in the midst of 
both these classes, as we may perceive both from the history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and also by the internal evidence 
yielded by the Epistles. It was said that they were distur- 
bers of the peace, and traitors to the government, because 
they would have one Jesus for their King ; that they met 
together for the purposes of the grossest sins of the flesh, 
because it was perceived that they bore great good-will one 
to another, and were a band of brethren, even as the Gospel 
enjoins ; that they ate human flesh, because they assembled 
together to partake of the body and blood of their Saviour 
in the supper of the Lord: that they did not believe in a 
God, because they would not have an idol (as the heathens 
had) in their churches, or elsewhere, to fall down and worship ; 
that they cast off all law whatsoever, and lived just as they 
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listed, doing what seemed good in their own sight, because 
they preached that the law of Moses was done away (so far 
as its rites and ceremonies were concerned), and that, in 
general, it was no longer a law unto condemnation, entailing 
a curse upon every man who did not fulfil all things that 
are written therein, but had given place unto the law of 
grace or free pardon to every man who would repent and 
believe in Christ Jesus. Many of these were false and lying 
accusations, brought by the father of all lies, who, seeing 
that the stronger man was come into the world to take 
possession, would not surrender his own without a struggle. 
But still for some of these charges, the careless and evil lives 
of certain who called themselves by the name of Christ did 
give some ground ; and this was the case after the death of 
the first Apostles, even more than during their ministry — 
many sects starting up which used their liberty for a cloak 
of maliciousness, and, because they were no longer servants 
of the law of Moses, forgot that they ought to be never- 
theless servants of God. 

It was natural enough that this should come to pass. St. 
Paul and the other Apostles had one great foundation doc- 
trine to preach, even that “justification, or freedom from 
the curse of sin, came by faith in Jesus Christ alone, and 
not by any works or deservings of our own ;” that by “grace 
we are saved, through faith, not of ourselves.” This doctrine 
it was necessary to state again and again, in season and out 
of season, for it was the corner stone of the Gospel ;—and 
accordingly nothing can be more clearly and urgently pressed 
than this great doctrine is by the Apostles, and especially 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 
It was the more necessary to do this, because the Jews had 
got a notion that the manner in which they observed the law 
of Moses was enough, in itself, to save them—that there was 
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virtue enough in that and in them to work their own salva- 
tion out ; and the prayer of the Pharisee in the Gospel is 
probably an example of the sentiments held upon this head 
by his countrymen in general — “Lord, I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers ; I fast twice in the 
week ; I pay tithes of all that I possess.” In short, he had 
fairly earned heaven, according to his own account. 

Now true it is, this was a mistaken view of the law of 
Moses, which was never meant to justify, never meant to put 
a man in a condition to say—heaven I have a right to because 
I have straitly kept the law ; but was only meant for this 
—-by making men debtors to it, and aware that they were 
so, to drive them to look to some other quarter for help, 
some fountain of forgiveness for these their transgressions ; 
i. e. to drive them to the promise of a Saviour which the 
Prophets everywhere held out. So that in its true object, 
the law of Moses was to be a schoolmaster to lead the 
Israelite unto: Christ —it was to open his eyes to the fact of 
his being a sinner, and so to lead him by the hand to the 
Sacrifice which cleanseth from allsin. But the Israelites, as 
I have said, had mistaken its end, and supposed that they 
could be justified by it, and that no other justification they 
needed, and prided themselves upon keeping it to the 
letter, and were ready to stand or fall in God’s sight by that 
test or trial. Therefore the Apostles, finding such a notion 
as this in full possession of the minds of their countrymen, 
had to disabuse them of it, at all rates and all risks,-—to 
extinguish all such thoughts utterly ; and accordingly they 
felt themselves called upon to preach and to teach publicly, and 
from house to house, faith in Christ as the means whereby 
we are justified in God’s sight, and not the works of the law 
or any other thing. 

And this proclamation was to be made at all risk; and at 
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much risk it was made, for it might easily be misunderstood ; 
and it was misunderstood, though the Apostles guarded 
against the mistake to the uttermost of their power, and 
took vast pains to convince mankind that when they said 
the works of the law would not justify, they did not mean 
that works were not to be done, but, on the contrary, that 
they were to be done even with more scrupulousness 
than before, as well pleasing in God’s sight, and being 
accounted by Him as the necessary fruits of that faith in His 
Son which did justify. Therefore it is that we find in the 
writings of St. Paul so many passages after this fashion :— 
the great doctrine of justification by faith stated; then, 
“What shall we say? Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid ; how shall we that are dead to 
sin, live any longer therein ? Know ye not, that so many of 
us as were baptized unto Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death ? Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism unto 
death : that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life. For if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of His resurrection; knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin.” Or, in another 
place, “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: therefore let 
us keep the feast.” But how? How are we to live now, 
seeing that Christ has paid the ransom, and that hencefor- 
ward we are free? Even thus; “Not with the old leaven 
of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” And though St. Paul is thus careful 
to guard against the abuse of the great doctrine, he did not 
fully succeed ; so that St. James writes an Epistle, mainly 
as it should seem to correct still further such abuse (they 
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that were unlearned and unstable having wrested, we are told, 
some things in St. Paul, hard to be understood, to their own 
destruction) ; and St. Peter’s Epistles appear to be written 
under something of the same impression. For we now read 
such passages as these : “ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
(St. James, i.25.) And again, the words which I have taken 
for my text: “So is the will of God, that with well-doing, 
ye put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and 
not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God.” As though he had said: Ye have heard 
from us, who are commissioned by Christ Jesus to open unto 
you the whole counsel of God, even as we received it from 
Him during Hislife, and from His Spirit since His departure, 
how that ye are free, under bondage no longer ; how that 
the believer in Christ is no longer a servant, but a son; no 
longer to be kept in ignorance, but made acquainted with 
the secret things of God, as a child with those of a parent ; 
no longer to be governed by fear but by love. But beware 
how ye use this liberty of yours ; give none occasion to speak 
evil of this new, and more excellent way, by reason of your 
evil deeds ; do not show people you are free by running riot ; 
do not, because you are raised from servants to sons, presume 
upon your new position, and think that you can never 
trespass upon a Father’s long-suffering beyond his endurance, 
but this do ; recommend the Gospel, to which the grace of 
God hath called you, by your'own exemplary lives. Let 
slanders be put forth against you, as they were against St. 
Paul, or against your Lord himself; but, like them, put to 
silence such ignorance of you and your intentions, by well- 
doing. That is the best way of answering all calumnies ; 
live them down, by letting your light shine before men, as 
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Christians ; your lives will speak far more than your lan- 
guage. How did the Apostle of whom I have made mention, 
St. Paul, make answer to the evil things which were laid to 
his charge ; that he was a ringleader of sedition, a perverter 
of the people, a profaner of the temple, and I know not what 
beside ? Why, this he did: “Herein do I exercise myself,” 
said he, “to have always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men.” JThat was his way of replying to 
the accusations of evil-disposed persons who would call in 
question his doctrine and his life. How did our blessed 
Lord deal with the slanders levelled against Him and His 
Gospel —the things which he knew not, laid to his charge ? 
He too appealed to His life and conversation— His life, which 
had been spent, He was conscious, in going about doing good ; 
His conversation, which had been with the single view of 
saving the souls of his hearers alive. Therefore, instead of 
entering into any detailed defence, any explanation at length 
of the matters brought against Him, “I spake,” says He, 
“openly to the world, I ever taught in the synagogue, and 
in the temple, whither the Jews always resort; and in 
secret have I said nothing. Why askest thou me? ask 
them which heard me, what I have said unto them. Behold 
they know what I said.” He refers the parties to his 
conduct, you see ! 

The part of God’s counsel, then, that I have been opening 
to you to-day, my friends, is this: that ye have forgiveness 
of your sins through the merits of a Saviour’s sufferings, and 
through nothing else ; nevertheless, that the glorious liberty 
you are thus called to—as compared with the bondage of that 
law which sternly said, Do this and do that, or ye shall die ; 
continue in all things written in the law, or ye shall be cut 
off ;— the glorious liberty, Isay, you are thus called to, must 
not be turned to the worst abuse of an evil or even of a 
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careless life; but, on the contrary, that you must abound in 
good works more and more, that you may, amongst other 
reasons, thereby recommend the faith you hold to others, by 
the fruits they cannot help seeing and commending ; instead 
of scandalising the same, and throwing a stumbling block in 
a brother’s way, when he beholds how far is the purity of 
the life you lead from answering to the purity of the belief 
you hold. 

In this manner you have, every one of you, the means of 
spreading Christ’s kingdom upon earth, or of hindering its 
dispersion. You may every one of you, if you please, 
forward the Gospel amongst those with whom you live, by 
the silent eloquence of your good deeds, so that you may be 
teaching, as it were, daily in the temple; or you may, 
every one of you, cause your brethren to offend and to scoff 
against their Saviour, if they shall behold in you, His pro- 
fessed soldiers and servants, sins which ¢hey might even be 
ashamed of. Be not over careful as to what may be said of 
you, or against you, but only strive by well-doing to put all 
to silence; and content yourselves with that. Content 
yourselves with approving yourselves in God’s sight, and 
then never fear that, in the end, the approval of your neigh- 
bours, so far as it is worth having, will follow. Do but 
labour to live up to what you read and what you hear 
(whether what you read in your Bibles, or what you hear in 
this House of God), and you will then become what Christians 
should be, the salt of the earth—the salt which will savour 
and preserve from corruption many and many that live 
around you. You will be as candles set on a candlestiek,—not 
only yourselves light, but the means of lighting all that are 
in the house with you. You will be as cities set on a hill, 
which those who might have gone astray but for that, will 
look to and labour to reach, and use them as their guides 
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through the wilderness. For you must remember that though 
the minister of a parish is more especially charged by the 
vows which are on him to stir the waters of godliness around 
him, so that the effect thereof shall reach unto the uttermost 
borders,—yet that this he cannot do single-handed, even sup- 
posing him to be, what few of us can pretend to be, worthy 
of being God’s humble instruments for such a purpose. The 
minister, I say, be he what he may, cannot spread a flood of 
light throughout the district assigned to him, without his 
people will reflect it on from one to another. He may throw 
the stone in, which shall ruffle the surface; but then the 
circles must go on wider and wider, each successively minis- 
tering of itself to the expansion of that next unto it, till 
the whole be in motion. I may prick your hearts whilst I 
preach to you on this Sabbath-day—God’s Spirit going along 
with me—but ye, for your parts, must make my sermon and 
the words of Scripture which you have sounded in your ears, 
tell upon all around you the ensuing week, by showing to 
all around you the blameless pattern of men and women 
walking according as they are taught. You will have your 
reward in so doing, for you will feel that you have God’s 
favour on you, and therefore, through evil report and through 
good report, that you have a staff to lean on that will 
never break nor pierce your hand. You will feel that you are 
above the world, and cannot be made its sport, come what 
may,—nay, that evil said of you, if it be said, will not cleave 
to you: nor probably will you have much of it to contend 
against, “forif ye be followers of that which is good, who will 
harm you?” You will feel that you are the honoured channels 
through which God’s grace is silently and secretly conveyed 
to others, and that you may be, and probably are, converting 
souls unto righteousness without knowing it ; and, like those 
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who do so, may have the promise fulfilled by and by, that 
ye shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. Above all you 
will feel that the great cause of your Saviour has not 
suffered in you; that by your deeds at least you have not 
given occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme ; 
that the blood of a brother or sister who has been misled by 
your example, and through you has fallen, is not upon your 
head, and will not be required at your hands ; and that you 
will be able to rest your dying head upon your pillow without 
that bitter aggravation of the sufferings of death, that you 
have been partakers in other men’s sins, and will have to 
answer for other men’s downfall. 

We are so knit one to another in this world, that none of 
us can tell how many his own word or example reaches unto. 
The tares and wheat are all growing together ;—and how 
much corn the weed chokes, or how much weed the wheat 
saves, can only be thoroughly known to that Eye which over- 
looks them both. But at the judgment-day all this must be 
adjusted ; and then will evil men, who have thought perhaps 
that they have been nobody’s enemies but their own, learn 
for the first time how far a pestilent example creeps, how 
much it poisons around it: as, on the other hand, God's 
faithful servants here below will then rejoice that virtue 
went out of them, whilst on earth amongst their brethren, to 
a far greater extent than they supposed, God’s good Spirit 
making their lives and example fruitful to many. It was 
only by the word of a little maid, and she a captive, that 
Naaman the great captain was induced to go to the prophet 
of God; and it is often by instruments as humble as this, 
and in ways as ordinary, that God draws people to himself 
now. Let each of you, then, be you small and of little repute 
as it may, let each of you count that you are sct in your own 
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little world as a light to lighten others, God’s grace, that 
lamp which should not go out day or night, burning in you; 
—and be ye ever careful to let it so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven. 
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SERMON VI. 





THE CHARACTER OF OUR LORD THE SAME AFTER HIS 
RESURRECTION AS BEFORE, 


St, Joun, xxi, 15. 


“So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these? He 
saith unto Him, yea, Lord; Thou knowest that I love Thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed My lamds.” 


WE are permitted to pursue our blessed Lord through His 
life upon earth in the flesh, as we read it in the Gospels —an 
example that we should follow His steps. But after His 
death we do not at once lose sight of Him ; the cloud does 
not receive Him till after forty days more: and though we 
are not permitted to follow Him during that season so unin- 
terruptedly as before,— though we see Him only by glimpses 
as it were,—yet enough is told us of Him, even during that 
interval, to interest and toinstruct us greatly. I shall therefore 
dwell a little upon what our blessed Lord is represented as 
being for those forty days. 

Some seem to have a sort of notion that the grave works 
a great change in our characters ; and that after it has been 
passed through, we are, as it were, other men. It is evident 
that the disciples had some such notion as this upon their 
minds with respect to our Saviour— intimately as they had 
known Him—long as they had conversed with Him before 
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His crucifixion. They have an awe upon them, now that He 
visits them again after His death ; an awe not merely arising 
from surprise,—for that feeling after several interviews must 
have passed away,—but an awe arising from their not know- 
ing now quite in what light to regard Him,—how far He was 
the same, how far He was changed—so much 80, that when 
He shows himself to them at break of day on the shore of 
the sea of Galilee and says unto them, “Come and dine ;”— 
“none of the disciples,” we read, “durst ask Him, who art 
Thou? knowing that it was the Lord.” But we shall find 
that our blessed Lord was not changed by what He had 
undergone, or by the death and passion which He had ex- 
perienced. We shall find that, notwithstanding the cruel 
usage He had met with at men’s hands, He was nothing 
shaken in His love for men,—that the same pitiful Saviour 
He died, did He also rise again,—that sharp misery had not 
coured Him,—that keen ingratitude had not wounded Him,— 
that the desertion of his friends and followers had not 
estranged Him ; and thus have we an assurance, that going 
up into heaven and unto His Father’s right hand with His 
love to man, after all that was come and gone, unimpaired, 
He is in heaven and at God’s right hand now with the self- 
same disposition to help and befriend man ; and that in Him 
we have an advocate whom we approach, confident that He 
feels for us; that He makes allowance for our frailties ; 
that He pleads for, and rejoices in our forgiveness. 

The last scene in which our Saviour had been presented 
to us was throughout enough to set his face against man- 
kind, one would think, for ever. We see the populace, 
amongst whom He had been going about doing good and, 
nothing else, healing their sick and casting out their 
devils,—crying out in return for this, Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him ;—the High Priest pressing His death, confessedly 
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without a shadow of a shade of reason for it, but because it 
was expedient that one man should die, and the whole nation 
perish not, as he thought, at the hands of the Romans ;— the 
Governor, whose duty it was to see justice done, and to fear 
or favour no man, expressly “finding no fault in Jesus,” 
washing his hands as a token of his desire to be free from 
His blood, and yet condemning Him to be crucified for all 
that ;— His disciples, men whom He had admitted to His 
closest friendship, to his inmost privacy, who could not 
have seen what they had been permitted to see of such a 
Being, without loving Him as their own souls, unless their 
hearts were hard as nether mill-stones, forsaking Him, all ; 
one, for a miserable sum of money, betraying Him ; ar- 
other at the challenge of a maid-servant denying that he 
had ever known Him, and swearing to that effect ; the by- 
standers, as He hung on the Cross, having no pity on Him, 
casting it in His teeth that He was there hanging: and so 
in a storm of merciless mockery He gave up the Ghost. 
Now after passing through a scene like this, calculated in 
every particular to disgust Him with our race, what do we 
find Him on His re-appearance, on His rising again? Is 
not the form of His countenance set like a flint against the 
sons of men ? and does not His anger burn like fire at such 
a generation as ours? If there is any one thing which be- 
speaks more than another, not merely the long-suffering, but 
the majesty of Jesus, the Godhead that was in Him, it is 
the manner in which He meets with mankind again — His 
betrayers and murderers as they had been—after that He 
was risen. “Go to my brethren,” are the terms in which 
He instantly sends a message to the Disciples by the hands 
of Mary —“ Go to my brethren.” Yes, these very men who 
some eight and forty hours before had been flying from 
Him, denying Him, swearing that they knew Him not— 
I. Ez 
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these He speaks of at the very first instant of recovery as 
His brethren. “Tell them,” then He adds, “that they go 
into Galilee, and there shall they see Me;” that is, He 
would be true to the promise He had made them whilst He 
was in the flesh with them; their subsequent conduct to- 
wards Him should not change His feelings or behaviour 
towards them ; He would be still the same, notwithstanding 
allthat they had done, notwithstanding all the promises of 
dying by Him that they had so manfully made and so 
meanly broken ;— He was ready to forgive and to forget all. 

By and by He appears Himself in His own person 
amongst the twelve as they were assembled with shut doors 
for fear of the Jews, —and what is his salutation? Does 
He not, might He not well, open His communication with 
them by some keen reproaches of the wretched part they had 
played towards Him, and the sad return they had made for 
the many blessings He had imparted to them? Surely this 
might have been expected ;—it might have been expected 
that these, His former friends, would have shrunk from 
His presence with a shame that should have been far more 
grievous to bear than any bodily hurt which the Jews 
might have visited them with;—but no. “Peace be unto 
you,” were the first words of their Lord, who had blotted 
out all their unkindness, it should seem, recent as it was, 
clean out of His remembrance. “I know not the man” were 
the last words He had heard, respecting Himself, from one 
of these Disciples, accompanied by curses and swearing to 
prove it; “Peace be unto you,” are the first words with 
which He greets that same disciple, in common with the 
rest, at His next interview. What forbearance, what long- 
suffering can exceed this? What a majestic superiority to 
all the passions which disturb mere men is here ! 

Nor is this all. Again He shows Himself on the occasion 
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which my text records. The mind which was still in Jesus, 
after all the evil treatment He had met with at men’s hands, 
is here again signally marked. Instead of betraying the 
least resentment either towards Peter, the most conspicuous 
offender next to Judas; or towards mankind in general, 
who had pursued Him to the death ; His heart goes forth 
friendly towards both. To Peter indeed he does suy thrice 
“Lovest thou me ?” But He had no other rebuke for him who 
had thrice denied Him. He left it to Peter’s own con- 
science to do the rest: and his conscience probably did 
touch him—touch him the more perhaps by reason of the 
generosity of his Lord; and “he was grieved, because He 
said unto him the ¢hird time, lovest thou me?” He was 
grieved, because the question thus repeated might seem to 
imply a suspicion of his love, and the recollection of what 
he had just done might reasonably, he knew, give room for 
such a suspicion ; but it does not appear that our Lord 
opened His lips to rebuke him for his treachery more directly 
than this, or that wronged as He had been, He resented 
it by a syllable beyond this. And whatever pain He had 
occasioned the Apostle by this question which He had 
thrice put to him, He failed not to remove, by ending with 
bidding him “follow Him,” as though He still accounted 
him worthy of being His follower; and by a hint at the 
glorious testimony he was still, after all, destined to bear to 
his Saviour’s Cross and cause, by the crucifixion which 
awaited him also. 

Such was our Lord’s placable spirit towards the apostle 
who had forsaken Him ; and what was it towards mankind 
at large, towards that evil and adulterous generation who 
had shed His innocent blood? It was towards them the 
same ; for so far from any desire for vengeance, He expresses 
the warmest zeal for their welfare even yet. “Crucify Him, 
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Crucify Him,” had been the last words of theirs which had 
sounded in His ears. “We will not have this man, but 
Barabbas.” “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 
And the return which Jesus forthwith makes for this, is to 
enjoin Peter, the Apostle of these Jews, to “feed His sheep.” 
He will account them no other than His sheep still—He 
will not give them over to the wolf still—He is most 
anxious that (evil as they had entreated Him) they should 
be recovered to God still—and “feed my sheep,” says He 
therefore again, again, and again ;—not satisfied with en- 
forcing it once or even twice, but the earnestness of His 
desire for their salvation manifesting itself in the repeated 
injunctions He gives that they should be provided with 
spiritual food convenient for them, and that they should be 
born to God in spite of themselves. 

There was not an item in His behaviour, from first to last, 
during the forty days He sojourned upon earth after His 
resurrection and before His ascension, which was not of a 
piece with that which we have seen; there was nothing” 
whatever in it but what breathed the most entire reconcile- 
ment with all—but what proclaimed peace and good will 
towards all. His disciples, blameworthy as had been their 
treatment of Him, He not only spares (as I have said) but 
He does much more—He imparts to them high gifts and 
endowments, even beyond those which had been vouchsafed 
them already. They are tospeak with new tongues—to 
take up serpents—to drink deadly things without hurt— and 
to have the promise of the Father, even the Comforter, in 
due time conveyed to them. And, having thus carried 
himself towards them till the time for His withdrawing 
from the earth till the Judgment-day was come, He finally 
took His leave of them in a manner full of grace and good- 
ness towards them; for “He led them out as far as to 
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Bethany,”—allowing them to accompany Him a few steps 
on His distant journey, as friends accompany their friend,— 
“He led them out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up 
His hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while 
He blessed them, He was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven.” 

Thus, my friends, have we seen the temper with which 
our Lord and Saviour bade farewell to this earth on which 
He had been so ill received, and so cruelly and despitefully 
used by the sons of men. Had we seen and heard nothing 
of Jesus after His crucifixion, we might have well believed 
that mankind had lost His favour for ever; that He had 
left them under circumstances that could hardly fail to 
revolt Him from them; and that when He came again, it 
would be with a remembrance of what evil He had ex- 
perienced amongst men, and with a rod in His hand. But 
He tarried upon earth an interval, perhaps, amongst other 
reasons, to show us that He bore us no ill-will, though He 
might well have done so, for we had shed His blood ; to 
convince us that in Him we had at God’s right hand a 
friend in spite of all that we had done; and that to Him 
we might boldly go, and in His ears pour out our petitions, 
with a confidence that they would be heard and answered. 
Might go, did I say ? nay, we are invited, urged, entreated 
by Himself to approach Him, as we especially are this day 
at the blessed Sacrament of His own institution,—the me- 
morial of His sacrifice *—the showing forth of His death, by 
virtue of which alone we approach God, till His coming 
again. 

There is another consideration, quite distinct indeed from 
this, but one which nevertheless we should not, I think, 


* Preached at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
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pass by, as fairly to be drawn from the character which 
Jesus presents to us after His crucifixion and death, as com- 
pared with that which was in Him before it. I will not 
pursue the conduct of our Lord throughout the course of His 
ministry, but take for granted that the nature and com- 
plexion of it is sufficiently known to you all. The last 
scene of His life, however, does betray a most gentle and 
loving spirit towards all men, under circumstances the most 
trying that can be conceived; and with that same gentle 
and loving spirit you see He rose again, when the grave 
unable to hold Him had released Him. He is obviously 
the very same manner of Being before and after his bodily 
death. The grave had wrought no substantial change in 
Him. Now from this I should argue that the same will be 
the case with us all; that as it was with the first fruit, so 
will it be with the lump, and that as we die, so shall we rise 
again; that, dying with heavenly tempers, with hearts 
towards God and Christ, we shall come forth from our 
graves with heavenly tempers, with hearts towards God and 
Christ ; or that, on the other hand, dying with tempers evil, 
carnal, worldly, with the same tempers shall we stand at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, when the earth shall have given up 
our bodies again at the sound of the trump. Therefore, my 
friends, it is clear, that our fitness for heaven must be won 
whilst on this earth we are; that we must not look to, or lean 
upon, any change in us to be experienced in the place of 
darkness and the deep ; and that we must put to ourselves 
this question often and anxiously, What would death find me 
were it to seize me now? am I keeping my body under ? 
am I humbling myself? am I purifying my spirit for God’s 
presence ? am I trimming and dressing my inner man as 
preparatory to my introduction into the chamber of the Most 
High ? am JI, in short, conforming myself more and more 
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every day to the example of my blessed Lord, transfiguring 
my soul, as it were, by the influence of God’s Spirit, toa 
resemblance of Him with whom I hope to live, and suiting 
myself more and more for the society of angels and arch- 
angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect ? All this, 
it seems, must be done before I go hence and am no more 
seen. Christ, it seems, will find me at the judgment what 
death finds me at the grave, neither better nor worse ; and 
we may all, therefore, pretty well judge for ourselves, what 
is likely to be our portion hereafter, by examining for 
ourselves what manner of spirit we are of now; for the 
revengeful, the lustful, the proud, the careless, the covetous, 
the cunning, the deceitful, the untrue, will not have these 
dispositions of theirs reversed by any virtue the grave has 
in it, or the regions beyond the grave ; but “he that is unjust 
will be unjust still, and he that is filthy will be filthy still, 
and he again that is righteous will be righteous still, and he 
that is holy will be holy still.” 

May God Almighty grant to this congregation His grace, 
that they may so number their days, as to apply their hearts 
unto wisdom; that they may redeem the time; that, like 
the wise virgins, they may take heed to fill their vessels with 
oil, now in this their little day, so that if the ery should 
come at midnight, “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh,” they 
may not be taken by surprise, but be found with their lamps 
trimmed and lights burning, and may at once enter into the 
marriage, before the doors are shut for ever. 
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SERMON VIL. 
SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE. 


Romans, viii. 14. 


“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
Sons of God.” 


I suai take advantage of this text, to set before you some- 
what of the doctrine of spiritual influence, as it is to be 
gathered from God’s Word—a subject upon which much 
mistake arises, and much dangerous mistake ; persons often 
supposing themselves to be under the influence of God’s 
Spirit, who have no scriptural grounds for such belief. 
Now, you see the Apostle here considers those only to be 
sons of God, who are led by the Spirit of God. The ex- 
pression is remarkable. They are to be led by the Spirit of 
God, in order to give proof that they are God’s. But being 
led, implies a great deal of exertion and sacrifice and -self- 
surrender on their parts—an actual renewing men’s characters 
at much cost and pains, and with great perseverance and 
enduring. For observe the verse which precedes this I 
have chosen for my text, and by which it is, as it were, 
ushered in and introduced. “If ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live;” and then comes the addition, 
“For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
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sons of God.” This being led by the Spirit, therefore, 
clearly implies a mortifying of the deeds of the body—the 
practice of much self-denial. 

The same truth is further taught in the expression “sons 
of God,” as here used. Those, it seems, on whom the Spirit 
works aright, become “sons of God.” But they are born 
* into the world, by reason of the corrupt nature they inherit 
from Adam, children of wrath ; with evil lusts warring in 
them, and against which they have ever to contend. At 
this period, and with these dispositions, they have no title 
whatever to be’ called “sons of God.” That which gives 
them the titleis, their being born again,—having their minds 
changed, their lusts put down, their characters radically al- 
tered, —a change which is brought about by God’s Spirit 
working with their own spirits: God’s Spirit received at their 
baptism, and then growing with their growth and strengthen- 
ing with their strength afterwards. So that, I say, the ex- 
pression “sons of God,” which the Spirit is to make men, 
argues that much mortification, and self-denial, and rough 
discipline is to be gone through, before they can feel 
assurance that this Spirit they have,—in a word, that their 
lives, and conversation, and conduct, and carriage, must 
attest the fact; and not merely a profession of their belief 
that so it is with their lips, and a mere appeal to a feeling 
within them which lies, however, dead and dormant. 

Again, look at the examples of men who certainly had 
become “sons of God,” through the Spirit working in them : 
and observe whether it was their éongues or their lives that 
bare witness to their being so. Take the Apostles. Take 
St. Peter, for instance, or St. John, and see what they had 
been, and what they came tobe. Peter had been a man with 
a worldly ambitious spirit, and had perhaps joined himself 
to Jesus in the hope that His kingdom was of this world. 
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and that promotion would ensue,—so that Jesus on one 
occasion rebukes him, calls him Satan, and bids him get 
behind Him, seeing that he savoured not of the things that 
be of God but the things that be of men. John had once 
something of the same spirit, as the ambitious request that 
he should sit at the Saviour’s right hand testifies; the notions 
here again relating to a temporal kingdom. Both of them 
had been dead, and dull, and lukewarm in their Master’s 
service, sleeping again and again, when it was above all 
needful that they should watch and pray—“could ye not 
watch one hour ?”— yet quick enough and resentful, one of 
them at least, when the pride of their hearts was provoked ; 
willing even to call down fire from Heaven to consume some 
foolish villagers whose Samaritan prejudices were against 
them. Both of them could forsake the Master to whom they 
had vowed all fidelity — one of them, even with cursing and 
swearing, denying that he ever knew Him. Both of them 
shrunk from the dangerous task of rescuing the body of 
their friend from the disgrace of a malefactor’s burial, and 
left it to a comparative stranger to do for it the last offices 
of respect. 

But the Spirit came upon these men afterwards in its true 
force. It had manifestly much to do to make them what 
they should be, but they yielded themselves to its influence 
and allowed themselves to be led by it, not simply to be 
impelled by a momentary gust, as it were, for that would not 
have been enough to work the vast change that was wanted, 
but to be habitually and perseveringly led by it,—and see 
what they become ; observe what a thorough change takes 
place in their ways, in their passions, in their thoughts, in 
their hopes, in their prospects. Worldly desires which had 
been so strong in them, die away. Everything we read of 
them in the Acts of the Apostles goes to prove this. The 
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cripple at the Beautiful Gate looks at them, “expecting an 
alms;” but, “silver and gold have I none,” says one ot 
them, “but such as I have, give I thee: in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” The luke- 
warmness which struck them with dead palsy before is gone, 
and zeal and activity and energy kindle in its stead ; and they 
preach the Word with all earnestness, The carnal spirit 
which was but too quick to resent an injury, real or supposed, 
is succeeded in them by a spirit of long-suffering and forbear- 
ance and love. For read the Epistles of St. Peter, and of St. 
John, and see for yourselves whether it is not so ; whether gen- 
tleness and patience and kindness of heart towards all men do 
not breathe in those Epistles, from first to last, in a manner 
which nothing could prompt but a heart now right towards 
God, of which these things were the issues. Instead of a dis- 
position to deny their Saviour, or to shrink from any danger 
which the avowal of His name might bring upon them, they 
preached Him with such courage, that the Jews marvelled 
(we are told) at the boldness of such unlearned men: and 
must have marvelled the more, when to a command that 
they should teach no more in the name of Jesus, Peter and 
John only made answer, “Whether it be right in the sight of 
God, to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye—for 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” 

What I am endeavouring to direct your attention to, is 
that the Spirit of God manifested itself in these Apostles 
by substantial fruits — by producing in them new lives— by 
making them better men in every respect ; given to mortify 
and deny their own wills, more and more ; given to do good 
to their neighbour, both bearing and forbearing with him, 
and serving him, more and more; given to do God ready and 
willing and active service, more and more. The Spirit of 
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God made itself manifest in them, not by inspiring a casual 
and passing feeling of glow and warmth, but by making 
them new and better men in all their relations, whether 
to God, to their neighbour, or to themselves. 

The example of St. Paul is another in point ; showing, 
like the last, that the Spirit’s working in him discovered 
itself by the life, conduct, conversation, temper, it endur- 
ingly produced in him. For we know that he was once a 
hot-headed bigoted persecutor—that he was cruel enough 
to watch the tyrannous stoning of Stephen to death, 
aiding and abetting it so far as to take care of the clothes 
of the men who stripped to pound that guiltless victim of 
their rage to pieces—that he was not content with punishing 
such Christians as fell in his way, but that he must actually 
go to the authorities for letters to empower him to hale men 
and women to prison, taking along journey for the purpose. 
But that same man surrenders himself to the influence of 
God’s Spirit ; suffers himself to be led by it—ie. to be 
habitually and perseveringly governed by its guidance. And 
look at him again: how is the form and fashion of his con- 
duct and character changed—substantially changed—not 
merely changed so far as that an assertion of his having 
possession of that Spirit escapes him, but his life and ac- 
tions manifest that it is so! That implacable tempgr is 
gone,—and universal charity succeeds to it. So far from 
letting loose the passions of his heart to take vengeance on 
those who thwaft or displease him, he keeps them in with 
bit and bridle; caring not what restraint, what inconvenience, 
what risks he exposes himself to, provided he can but do his 
brother’s soul a service, either by his will or against his will. 
Active he is as ever, and more active; but his activity is 
now all exercised in a good cause, and is prompted by huma- 
nity instead of fury, by a love of diffusing peace on earth 
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instead of fire and slaughter —i.e. the Spirit of God declares 
itself in him by the restraints it puts on him, the benevolence 
it breathes into him, the holy life and conversation, in short, 
it cherishes in him. 

Indeed, apart from these examples (which Ihave adduced 
because example sometimes touches us when precept passes 
us by), apart from these examples of the genuine operation 
of the Spirit of God, we may gather the same view of the 
subject from a catalogue of the effects of that Spirit which 
the Apostle puts down in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. He contrasts its fruits with those of a carnal 
mind. The flesh prompts to hatred, wrath, strife, seditions, 
envyings—but the Spirit leads to love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness. The flesh prompts to drunkenness, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness — but the Spirit 
to temperance. The flesh urges to vain-glory—but the 
Spirit to meekness ; the flesh to self-indulgence — but the 
Spirit to the crucifying of its affections and lusts. 

It is clear from all this, that nothing short of a substantial, 
sound change in a man’s life and temper and acts and habits, 
from the worse to the better, is an argument of the Spirit 
being really within him; and that those superficial tokens by 
which some are disposed to judge whether they possess that 
Spirit, are empty, false, and hollow, and not according to 
the Word of God. I mean such a token as an unusual 
warmth and glow of feeling, and nothing more; a feeling 
which stops with itself, and does not give birth to any new- 
ness of life. Such comfortable assurance is not indeed ex- 
cluded by St. Paul from his signs of the Spirit’s presence — 
nay, indeed, may be thought to be comprehended in the 
terms “love, joy, peace,” of which he speaks, as attendant 
upon it: butagreat deal more than this feeling is wanted, we 
have scen, to certify us of our being in possession of the Spirit ; 
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a great deal more substantial proof we must exact of our- 
selves, before we can rest assured of this. Much less 
should we put any trust in those feelings, if they prompted 
us at all to spiritual pride, to a high opinion of our own re- 
ligious advancement and a disparaging one of other men’s. 
These feelings, we may be sure, come not of God’s Spirit 
but of mere vain glory, with which God’s Spirit hath 
nothing to do, but to denounce it as hateful in God’s sight. 
Neither do we find the proofs of God’s Spirit being within 
us rested in our being ready speakers, fluent in the use of 
scriptural or devotional language—which is another token 
that some cleave to. Indeed, Moses, we know, was no 
speaker, though a chosen instrument of God ; but obliged 
to have his brother for his mouth-piece, his own lips being 
uncircumcised, And, what is still more remarkable, it was 
said of St. Paul, that he was in his speech contemptible, 
though he was a chosen vessel of God : and we are elsewhere 
told, that though we should speak with the tongues of an- 
gels, provided we have not charity, it is nothing worth. 
These superficial tokens therefore, I say, are deccitful. It 
is the heart, remember, and not the lips, that is to yield the 
real, thorough proof, that the Spirit of God is in us ; the 
heart by its issues ; by the temper it nourishes in us, the 
good deeds it prompts us to, the affections it stirs up in us, 
the obedience to God and good-will to man it causes to live 
in us. In a word, the Spirit must lead us along the path 
of every day duty, sanctify our lives and habits, amend us 
in our ways ; and then we have it truly, and are truly the 
sons of God. Then we may be at ease,—at ease, as basking 
in God’s favour—heirs of God through Christ —brought so 
far into communion with Him here on earth, as to be fit for 


His society, and that of the blessed Spirits who dwell with 
Him above. 
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I therefore exhort you not to believe every token of the 
Spirit which is sometimes thought so, but try your spirit 
whether it be of God, in the ways I have suggested. Be 
not content with declaring you have it by a mere passionate 
feeling within you, or a mere fluency of tongue— as though 
these were infallible signs: but search your lives, your tem- 
pers, your conversation, your carriage towards all men. 
Consider whether you are restraining yourself, or allow- 
ing yourself ; yielding to your lusts, or mortifying them ; 
giving place to the devil, or resisting him; and all this 
steadily, perseveringly, and with an eye still looking towards 
the end. And if such signs as these latter ye find in 
you, happy are ye; there is nothing counterfeit in you in 
that case, there is nothing that rings hollow there, but 
every thing which is preparatory to that issue to which the 
Word of God constantly points in other passages,—viz. : 
that we shall be tried, not for the passionate feelings we 
have had or have not had—nor yet for the fluency of speech 
we may have had or been without — but for the things done 
in the body, whether they have been good or bad; for the 
manner of spirit we have been of, for the charity we have 
had—charity, both to suffer and to do; for the regulation of 
our lives according to God’s law ; for our acts and habits — 
whether they have been temperate, sober, chaste, framed 
as if we had to give such account of them ; for the disposal 
of our time, our talents, our property. God grant, that 
when we all shall be called before God tobe put to this proof, 
we may not be found wanting—but may be accounted worthy 
to hear those cheering words, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servants,—ye have been faithful over a few things, I will 
make you rulers over many things: enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.” 
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SERMON VIII. 





ST. PAUL’S MARKS OF THE NEW MAN. 


EpnesiAns, iv. 20—24. 


«“ But ye have not so learned Christ ; if so be that ye have 
heard Him, and have been taught by Him, as the truth is in 
Jesus: that ye put off concerning the former conversation 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and that 
ye put on the new man, which after God is created in 
- righteousness and true holiness.” 


From the day when the covenant of mercy through Christ 
was preached, unto this day, there have been those who 
abused it, — wilfully misunderstanding that though the Law 
of works was done away by it as matter of merit, it was 
never done away by it as a rule of life. The abuse of 
which I speak, was one which our blessed Lord foresaw as 
likely to prevail as soon as He should be gone—nay, perhaps 
he might have perceived the elements of it even whilst He 
was yet upon earth,—for observe how repeatedly He guards 
His disciples against it in one of those conversations which 
He had with them shortly before He died,—and which are 
contained in the latter chapters of the Gospel of St. John. 
Take the fourteenth chapter; there at the fifteenth verse, 
you find Him speaking thus: “If ye love Me, keep My 
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commandments,” — keeping His commandments was to be the 
test of their love to Him. In the twenty-first verse He 
repeats the same declaration in another form: “He that 
hath My commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth Me.” Still He is not content, but must warn them 
again against a danger He knew to be so great, and so near; 
and in the twenty-third verse He once more says, “If a man 
love Me, he will keep My words.” And still once again, as 
if not yet satisfied with the cautions He had already thrice 
administered, He exclaims a fourth time, “He that loveth Me 
not, keepeth not My sayings.” You see how carefully, how 
anxiously Jesus Christ Himself, who came to save sinners 
by the shedding of His blood, insists nevertheless on obe- 
dience to His commandments; and you see how justified, nay 
how compelled is a minister of Christ, by his Master’s own 
example, at a most critical moment of His life, when He was 
on the point of going away, when it was natural He should 
give utterance to His most weighty injunctions,—to preach 
to the people good works; not indeed as a merit, but as a 
fruit that must be yielded by them; and never to let his 
people go away with a notion that they can be in any sense 
Christ’s, unless they lead lives in obedience to Christ’s 
orders, 7. e. keep His commandments. 

The doctrine which our Lord Himself thus broached, His 
disciples in their preaching found it doubly necessary to 
follow up,—for by their time the danger that had been fore- 
seen was begun to be felt ; 7. e. men had begun to presume 
upon the covenant of mercy absolving them from all need 
to be careful in their ways. And, accordingly, you hear 
St. John, in the second chapter of his First Epistle, express- 
ing himself on this wise: “ My little children, these things 
write I unto you that ye sin not.” “Hereby we know that 


we know Him, if we heep His commandments. He that 
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saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is 
a liar and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth His 
word, in him verily is the love of God perfected : hereby 
know we that we are in Him. He that saith he abideth in 
Him ought himself also so to walk, even us He walked.” 
And in the fifth chapter of the same Epistle, we again read, 
often as the truth had been enforced already, “This is the 
love of God: that we keep His commandments.” It is 
clear from the emphatic manner in which St. John expresses 
himself, that there were already in the world persons who 
thought that, provided they professed a belief in Christ, 
they might live as they listed. And, within a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years after our Saviour’s death, there was 
a body of heretics, a very numerous body, who actually 
avowed this strange doctrine, alleging (I use the language 
of an early Christian writer* who lived indeed at the same 
time with them), “that they should be saved because they 
were spiritual persons by nature; for that as he of the 
earth cannot partake of salvation, not being capable of it, 
so they of the spirit cannot receive pollution, let them he 
engaged in what actions they will; for that as gold cast 
into the mire does not lose its beauty, but retains its own 
nature, the mire being incapable of injuring the gold, so of 
themselves, let them be concerned in what carnal deeds they 
may, they will not be thereby damaged, nor lose their 
spiritual essence.” You perceive therefore the strong ten- 
dency there is in mankind to abuse the mercy offered them 
in the Gospel, and to think that they may live in sin 
because grace abounds. 

I do not say that the same abuse subsists in the same 
degree now; but still it is a danger to be guarded against 
at all times. And the minister of God, remembering the 
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words of his Saviour, remembering the words of His 
Apostles, remembering the scandalous licentiousness which 
this error occasioned in the early ages of the Church, and, I 
will add, observing with his own eyes that in very many 
cases even now, where great profession is made of the 
Gospel of Christ, moral works (as they are called) are not 
very religiously observed; the minister of God, I say, 
bearing these things in mind, cannot be faithful to his 
people without plainly telling them, and in a manner not to 
be mistaken or misunderstood, that if they would enter into 
life —subjects as they are of the new covenant —they must 
keep the commandments ; and that a strange effect it would 
be, indeed, of the Gospel of Christ, if it were found to 
make men, in the ordinary duties and relations of life, worse 
instead of better. The preacher, I say, must do this with 
all boldness, even at the risk of being called by the unlearned 
or perverse, or by those who feel themselves pinched, a 
legal preacher. For the same might be objected, as I have 
shown, to the preaching of Christ Jesus Himself, and to the 
preaching of the Apostle John himself: and, as I am now 
about to show, from an examination of a passage taken from 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, to the preaching of the Apostie 
Paul too. We read then in that Epistle, “This I say, 
therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye,” 7. e. the Ephesians 
who profess to be converted unto Christ, “henceforth walk 
not as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, 
having the understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their heart: who being past 
feeling, have given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to 
work all uncleanness with greediness.” A life of this sort, 
implies the Apostle, a life regardless of good works, is not a 


life for you who are Christians, but for heathens from whom 
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you are to be distinctly separated. “Ye,” he continues, “have 
not so learned Christ ; if so be that ye have heard Him, and 
have been taught by Him as the truth 2s in Jesus.” If ye 
have been taught that the covenant of mercy through Christ 
sets no store by good works, ye have not been taught as the 
truth is in Jesus,—ye have been taught some spurious and 
evil interpretation of that covenant: on the contrary, had 
ye read that covenant aright, ye would have learned, that 
ye must now “put off concerning the former conversation 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit of your mind ;” and “put 
on the new man which, after God, is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” And then the apostle proceeds to 
enumerate some of the features of that “new man,” some of 
the signs and tokens of that renewal of the spirit which 
their new profession required of them. And I pray you to 
take notice of these signs; for it is not that the converted 
are now to see visions, and dream dreams, and experience 
heats which were unknown to them before, but the signs 
and tokens of their being renewed in the spirit of their 
mind, and of their having put off the old man and put on 
the new, are such plain homespun matters as the following: 

First, they were to have put away lying, and instead 
thereof, to speak truth with their neighbour. Remember, 
therefore, that he who does not speak the truth, the strict 
truth ; he who les unto his neighbour, and has a cunning, 
crafty spirit within him, be he what he will besides, and say 
he what he will, and talk he as smoothly as he may,—has 
not put off the old man which is corrupt, nor put on the 
new man which is righteous. That man has nothing to do 
with Christ yet. 

Again, another sign and token that the old man is put off, 
and the new man put on, insisted upon by the apostle, is, 
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that men should be angry and sin not, 2. e. let not the sun 
go down upon their wrath. A very homely test this too. 

A third sign and token of the same is, that common 
honesty shall be found in them: “Let him that stole, steal no 
more, but rather let him labour, working with his hands the 
thing that is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.” There may be those who think that the apostle is 
descending very low when he exacts so very mean a proof 
of a man’s being renewed in Christ, as that he should be an 
honest man, not a thief; but so the apostle does—-it is no 
business of mine to qualify his words—there they stand, in 
the twenty-eighth verse of the fourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians ; read them for yourselves. Let a man’s 
profession of the Gospel be what it may, he is none of 
Christ’s, it seems, unless he be true and just and upright 
in all his dealings. Again the test is very homely. 

Another sign and token of the same renewal is, that no 
filthiness or foolish talking shall be indulged in; that a 
watch shall be set on the lips ; and I recommend this to the 
consideration of all young persons. “Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 
good for the use of edifying, that it may minister grace 
unto the hearers. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.” The 
Spirit of God resents such conversation as this, and with- 
draws from the party, and leaves him a prey to his own 
heart’s lusts to do with him as they will; so that such a 
man’s renewal, so far from having been already effected, is 
all but hopeless. 

Besides these tokens of the old man being put off, and 
the new one being put on, which the apostle gives in detail, 
he sums up in short several more, some indeed bordering 
upon these, and some different from them. “Let all bitter- 
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ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice: and be ye kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another.” 

I have followed the apostle through these several par- 
ticulars, that ye may see what plain, straightforward, homely, 
unpretending virtues he enumerates as the true signs and 
tokens of a man holding “ the truth, as it is in Jesus ; ”— the 
absence of such virtues in him, ordinary as they may be 
thought, being proof, according to this Apostle, that the man 
holds not the ¢ruth as it is in Jesus, but some false Gospel 
instead. All these virtues,—truth, and honesty, and pure 
conversation, and forbearance, and forgiveness, and patience, 
and a quiet life,—St. Paul, you see, exacts with the utmost 
rigour, of every man who professes to be a convert to 
Christ, and a disciple of Christ, though it is the same St. 
Paul who preaches, as plainly as it can be preached, justifi- 
cation by faith in Christ only ;—that by grace we are saved, 
through faith, not of ourselves, it being the gift of God,— 
that “after the kindness and love of God our Saviour 
toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us, 
by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” You may be sure, therefore, that this latter doc- 
trine was never imagined by him to make the former doctrine 
void and of none effect. St. Paul was not such a preacher 
as to say and unsay, but his word was ever yea. He asserted, 
clearly enough, that the only meritorious cause of our sal- 
vation was the death of Christ ; and the only instrumental 
cause was faith, whereby we lay hold of the benefits of that 
death: but that the faith is of the wrong sort, and no 
instrument fit for the purpose, unless it shows itself by such 
homely and substantial tokens as he enumerates in this 
passage to the Ephesians, which we have been considering 
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to-day, Whoever therefore wants the faith of which these 
are the true marks, wants the means of applying the 
death of Christ to himself; and is still, therefore, though 
in a Christian land, and amidst Christian ordinances, 
in his sins. And so I will make an end in the solemn 
words of St. John: “Little children, let no man deceive 
you; he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as he 
is righteous ; he that committeth sin is of the devil; for 
the devil sinneth from the beginning. For this purpose 
the Son of God was manifested that He might destroy 
the works of the devil. Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin; for His seed remaineth in him; and 
he cannot sin because he is born of God. In this the 
children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil ; 
whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother For this is the message that 
ye heard from the beginning, that we should love one 
another.” 
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GOD JUSTIFIED IN THE PUNISHMENT OF SINNERS. 


Psawm li. 4. 


“Against Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in 
Thy sight: that Thou mightest be justified in Thy saying, 
and clear when Thou art judged.” 


Sucu was a part of the confession of David, when smitten 
with remorse at the remembrance of his sins. He tries not 
to cover them; he tries not to excuse them. “I acknow- 
ledge my faults,” says he, “and my sin is ever before me.” 
Whatever punishment God may think fit to visit him with, 
he admits to be no more than he deserves, —he has drawn 
it upon himself by his own act and deed, by his own wilful 
iniquity ; and God stands clear of all charge, use him how 
He will. “Thou,” says he, “Thou, O God, wilt,” at all events, 
“be justified in Thy saying, and clear when Thou art judged,” 
—that is, there is no just ground of complaint against Thee, 
whatever Thou doest unto me, and however thou afflictest 
me. I sinned against better knowledge, against manifest 
warnings; and I have no excuse to allege—no plea to put 
in, why sentence should not go forth against me. All that I 
can do is to throw myself upon Thy mercy, which I know 
to be vast. “Have mercy, therefore, upon me, O God, after 
Thy great goodness; according to the multitude of Thy 
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mercies do away mine offences. Wash me throughly from 
my wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin.” This was 
the spirit in which David approached God. It was a spirit 
acceptable to God, and He put away his sin. 

Our Church offers to your attention this example of 
successful penitence at this season*, that you may go and do 
likewise and receive after the like recompense. For only 
let us consider our case, in order to see how thoroughly 
justified God will be in condemning us, if condemned we 
shall be; and how clear of all imputation of having used 
us harshly will He be, when He is judged. If David had 
wherewithal to accuse himself in this, and to excuse God, 
we have more. He sinned before the will of God was fully 
revealed, —before the Gospel was published, — before the 
Holy Ghost was fully given, — before God’s terrible wrath at 
sin was thoroughly made known by the spectacle of His only 
Son dying upon the Cross to put it away, thus proving how 
hateful it was in His sight,—before the Saviour had risen 
again to set the seal to the faith of His followers,—before His 
ascension to His Father’s right hand in triumph, — before 
prophecies had been fulfilled, —before the universal spread of 
the Gospel, in spite of all opposition and every obstacle, 
had carried conviction to the minds of men that it was of 
God,—before the holy influence it was found to have upon 
the nations who received it gave token of the holy source 
from which it was derived. Before all these events had 
come to pass it was that David sinned ; in comparative dark- 
ness, therefore, he, —in comparative weakness and frailty, — 
in comparative lack of God’s helping hand to keep him up. 
Yet even he, you perceive, felt that he could set up no 
sufficient defence of himself; he could not but feel that he 
had light enough and strength enough to have lived far 
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otherwise than he had done; and he acknowledged, there- 
fore, that God would be justified in visiting him with His 
wrath and His vengeance, and would be clear of all blame 
in so doing were He to be judged. Nay more, St. Paul 
tells us that the very heathen who had no revelation at all 
beyond that which the works of God supplied to them, that 
even they were without excuse for the sins they did; that 
even in their case God will be justified in His saying, and 
clear when He is judged. “ For,” says he, “the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal Power and Godhead; so that they are without 
excuse; because that, when they knew God, they glorified 
Him not as God, neither were thankful.” 

But if it were so with David, nay, if it were so with 
the heathen, how will it be with us, on whom the ends 
of the world are come, and from whom dimness hath 
been all removed ? Ye know what our Lord Himself said: 
“Tf I had not come unto you, ye had not had sin, but now 
have ye no cloak for your sin.” Unfavourable as was 
David’s position for righteous living as compared with our 
own, open as his case was to some allowance, you find that 
he stood self-condemned, and condemned of God; who did 
indeed let him off for his sin at last, but not before he had 
handled him most roughly for it, chastised him for many 
years with a rod of scorpions, broken in pieces his empire 
and his spirit and his heart, and humbled him, body and 
soul, in the very dust, before He would cast an eye of favour 
or forgiveness upon him again. If God spared not him, 
much less will He have reason, for the causes I have assigned, 
to spare us. Let us bethink ourselves, therefore, at this 
season—which invites to such a work of humiliation—let us 
bethink us of the many circumstances attending our case 
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which would justify God in casting us off, and clear Him 
were He judged for so doing. 

In the first place, here we are alive this day, after having 
offered God provocations to cut us down, many a time, for 
many a year. Surely if God had smitten us down long ago, 
none amongst us could have said He was hasty, — none 
amongst us could have accused Him of a want of for- 
bearance in so dealing with us. Ask your consciences to 
bear witnesss against you for the wilful ways in which you 
have set God’s wrath at nought, in divers manners, in times 
past, and see whether you have not reason to wonder that 
you are alive to call those sins to remembrance to-day. . You 
are living under the government of the same God whose 
heavy wrath fell upon the sinners in the wilderness, and 
slew them whilst the meat was yeé im their mouths,—that is, 
not tarrying at all; and whose angel smote Herod when he 
allowed himself to be called a God, immediatelyand without 
any pause or interval, so that he was eaten up of worms 
and gave up the ghost; and who scarcely allowed the lie to 
leave the lips of Ananias, before in His anger He struck 
him down a corpse at the young men’s feet, and his wife 
Sapphira also, with him. So that, we see, God does not 
always take time to “bend His bow and make it ready” before 
He shoots; and yet, here we are, F-repeaty, after having 
tempted God to strike over and over again, m-ways similar 
to-these;-or-in- other -ways-less-grievous,—here we are alive 
and well this day,—spared after all. No man amongst us, 
therefore, can pretend to set up this defence for himself at: 
the judgment, if God should one of these days suddenly call 
him to it, that he had not time given him. God had 
given him time, till He was tired of giving him more, when 
He saw it wasted and abused. And as he would not redeem 
the time, He would make him rue the eternity ; and 
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in this, surely, is God justified, and clear when He is 
judged. 

In the next place, we dwell in a land where a great light 
shines. No man whose birth-place is England, muehtess 
whose-birth=place is irany country district of Engtand, can 
plead against God that He is exacting of him a Christian 
course without giving him opportunities of Christian know- 
ledge, —that He is demanding bricks without giving straw. 
God has provided the people with churches to go to, and 
promised His special blessing on the two or three that shall 
be gathered together in them ; is-He to be blamed for the 
ignorance-of-those-who~choose-to~stay—away ? God has 
provided ministers to preach the word and to lead the 
prayers of the people in those churches ; is He-to-be-blamed 
for the ignorance of those.who.will neither-hear-—ner-pray 
there’? God has provided schools for the young children, 
that they may be taught to fear Him betimes ; is-He-to~be 
blamed if parents.will-not™be at the pains to-send their 
children, or to second the efforts of their teachers by their 
own precepts at home, and-so those children grow up as 
ignorant as heathens, and as headstrong and wilful as wild 
asses’ colts’ God has provided bibles in abundance, printed 
in our own mother tongue wherein we are born ;-is He_to 
be blamed for the ignorance of those who will-10t seek for 
them, or open them, or read-them, or hear them read, from 
one.week’send to another ? God has provided Sacraments,— 
the one the covenanted mode of the spiritual birth, the 
other the covenanted mode of spiritual food and sustenance 
after that birth ;—is-He-to--be.blamed_if_thesouls=of~His 
people perish, for want of the principle which first quickens 
and then keeps_alive, because they despise Baptism and 
turn their backs on the Lord’s Table ?. No, surely. Oppor- 
tunities of receiving knowledge and grace, and growing in 
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knowledge and grace, God has afforded to all whose lot it is 
to be born in this land; and if any at doom’s-day perish by 
reason of their lack of knowledge, it is not God that is to 
be blamed but themselves. He will still be justified in His 
saying, and clear when He is judged. 

In the third place, we have not only time given us to turn 
to God in, and opportunities of knowledge given us to turn 
to God by, but, as if God would not be hindered in serving 
and saving us if it were possible, He has put a conscience 
in every one of us—a conscience which must make itself 
felt sometimes, even by the man who thinks least about the 
value of his time and neglects every opportunity of know- 
ledge. No one who has a conscience can justly say God 
has abandoned him and left him to himself, and that his 
ruin (if ruined he is) is not of his own seeking. His con- 
science is in fact God within him, telling him what to do 
and what to forbear doing ; telling him that he is watched 
and cannot conceal himself, having’ the witness of all that 
he does within him,-and therefore that he must ever walk 
as if an-all-Searching eye were upon him. It is true a man 
may persevere in resisting these warnings of conscience 
from within till its voice will be lifted up no more, con- 
science being dead ; but it must be a long and desperate 
course of sin that will serve to effect this. And still, I say, 
in such a case, it is not God that must be blamed for such a 
man’s hardness of heart and deadness to all spiritual con- 
cerns and consequent everlasting perdition, but a man’s 


self. God will be still justified in His saying, and clear ea 


when He is judged ; because He gave the conscience, and 
the conscience He still kept alive for a long time, and 
allowed it for a long time to perform its wholesome office, 
and ring its knell in the sinner’s ear, whether he would 
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listen to it or not; and the killing of it was the sinner’s 
own act and deed, not Almighty God’s. 

In the last place, we have all of us had warnings enough 
in the circumstances about us and the events of our lives, 
preaching to us in a manner which must make a deaf man 
hear, —warnings enough to acquit God of taking us by 
surprise, if He should cast us off. Our friends have died, 
end ourselves have been sick, and our fortunes have been 
shaken, and our hopes have been frustrated, and our views 
blasted, and our dependence upon man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils, has been found a vain thing, and God has 
tried in every way to weaken our confidence in earth and 
all that belongs to it, and to convince us that the fashion 
thereof passeth away, and to lead us by the hand to other 
and higher hopes—to mansions not made with hands, to 
the kingdom that Christ hath purchased for us by His 
blood, which endureth throughout all ages. And if these 
warnings are still of no avail, and we regard them without 
laying them to heart, still the fault is our own, not God’s: 
He is justified in His saying by providing such warnings, 
and clear when He is judged. 

Look at our position therefore which way we will, this 
we must see and confess, that we are without excuse if we 
are lost ; that time enough, and means of knowledge enough, 
and calls enough, God has vouchsafed to every one amongst 
us, testifying to us in a thousand ways His intense desire 
that we “should not die.” If then it has been hitherto the 
lot of any here present to have wasted the time, to have set 
light by the opportunities, to have disregarded the calls, let 
him from this day forward (this day which our Church has set 
apart for men to afflict their souls in, and seek God’s mercy 
through Christ, and live), let him from this day date his life 
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anew, and turn henceforward to God. The night is coming 
on when the Lord must reckon, when the opportunities for 
further knowledge must cease, when calls shall be heard no 
more. It is coming, but as yet the day lasts. While we 
have the light, let us believe in the light, and walk as chil- 
dren of the light. Let us no longer abuse the goodness of 
God, who calleth us mercifully to amendment, and of His 
endless pity promiseth us forgiveness of that which is past, 
if with a perfect and true heart we return unto Him ; who, 
though our sins be as scarlet will make them white as 
snow, though they be as purple will make them white as 
wool ; who hath no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
but would rather that every one of us should repent and be 
saved. 
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SERMON X. 


WELL-DOING THE RIGHT ANSWER TO EVIL-SPEAKING. 


1 Sr. Peter, ii. 15. 


“For so is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 


Tue chapter of the Epistle of St. Peter, from which my 
text is taken, contemplates the Christians (at that time a 
small body in the world) as placed in the situation in which 
our blessed Lord warned them they would be placed at first, 
even as sheep amongst wolves. “Behold I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves.” 

There they were, a weak and defenceless few, amongst, 
hosts of Jews and Gentiles, all ready to cast ‘at. them a 
stone, and thirsting for their blood. We learn, from writings 
of the Christians who lived within the first two or three 
hundred years after our Lord’s coming, some of the malicious 
charges which were brought against them in those times ; 
for the Christian writings of those days chiefly consist in 
temperate defences against those charges. It was thrown 
in their teeth that they did not believe in a God, because it was 
seen that they would not worship images like their neigh- 
bours ; that they met together for the purpose of eating the 
flesh of a man whom they first put to death, because, no 
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doubt, it was heard they met together to partake of the 
flesh and blood of the Saviour in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ; that they assembled themselves in secret for 
purposes of chambering and wantonness, because it was 
perceived that it was a law of their sect to “love one 
another ;” that they were disloyal to the government, and 
traitors to the Emperor or King of the country where they 
lived, because it had been reported that they had Christ for 
their King. These, and the like malicious charges, were 
perpetually made against the early Christians by the many 
enemies amongst whom they lived. And if charges so heavy 
and so unfounded as these were made, we may be sure a 
thousand others, of less weight perhaps, but still enough to 
gall, were constantly levelled against them ; and that it was 
with them, as their master proclaimed to them it would be,— 
they would be delivered to councils, and brought before go- 
vernors and kings, and would be hated of all men, and be per- 
secuted from city to city, and have no peace in their own 
families, brother against brother, and father against child. 
St. Peter, therefore, in the part of his Epistle I am 
bringing before you to-day, is employed in giving them advice 
and direction how they were to carry themselves under cir- 
cumstances so difficult and dangerous, how they were to 
disarm slanders so malignant, and how they would best 
recommend their Saviour’s cause which was thus spoken 
against. And that which he advises them to oppose to it 
all is simply this —“well-doing.” He does not suggest 
that they should dispute these points by word of mouth, 
much less that they should return railing for railing, and 
(what would have been very easily done) fault for fault ; 
but the only reply he would have them make is—“ well- 
doing.” “Dearly beloved,” says he, “I beseech you as 
strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
I. G 
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against the soul.” If they accuse you of indulgences of the 
flesh, let manifest abstinence from them in your practice be 
your answer. Thus will you have “your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles ;” your mode of life will plead for itself 
amidst the heathens who surround you and accuse you ; and 
though they now speak against you as evil-doers, “they may, 
by your good works which they shall behold, glorify God in 
the day of visitation ;” i. e. be led to give God glory, when 
they see how his servants behave themselves in the season 
of their trial. “Submit yourself to every ordinance of 
man,” the Apostle then continues, “for the Lord’s sake ; 
whether it be to the King, as supreme ; or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well ;” i. e. 
if you are charged with not being true to the King, or the 
King’s officers and laws, answer it by your deeds, by submis- 
sion to every ordinance for the Lord’s sake ; for still it is 
God’s will, that by “ we/l-doing”— not by much talking, but 
by well-doing—ye put to silence the ignorant attacks of 
these foolish men who accuse you. “Being free,” the 
Apostle then proceeds (for Christ hath made you so), abuse 
not that liberty, nor think that you may sin because grace 
abounds ; but reply to any charge laid against you of dis- 
solute living, by the soberness of your lives, and by showing 
yourselves still not men who run riot, but servants of God, 
controlled by His orders, kept within the compass of His 
authority and rules. ‘Honour all men,” he then adds; if 
it be said of you slanderously, that you are enemies of the 
human race, of all except those of your own sect and profes- 
sion of faith, make answer to that by your actual carriage 
towards all men, even towards heathens ; whereby it will be 
proved, that you are so far from hating or despising them, 
that you would do them all service, body and soul, according 
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to the utmost of your power ; seeing that both they and you 
have one Father, even God, and, when Christ shall call 
them, will have one Saviour, even Him. Nevertheless, 
“Love the brotherhood,” the apostle subjoins. Such dis- 
tinction between heathens and believers it is lawful and 
right to make,— to cleave to the latter most, to consort with 
them, to feel keenly for them, to regard them above all 
as your own kindred, and to let men see by your behaviour 
towards them, that it is no sinful communion that subsists 
between you, as they wickedly lay to your charge, but a 
bond of pure affection, such as binds brothers and sisters 
together. Finally, “Fear God, and honour the King.” 
Rebut their accusation that you have no God at all, by 
showing in your actions that a God you have, and a God 
whom you fear and reverence; and their slander that you 
are secretly false to your King, by giving hearty proofs, in 
your works and ways, that you desire to obey him and do 
him homage. From first to last, therefore, you see, the 
weapon which St. Peter would put into the Christian’s hand, 
whereby he is to defend himself against evil laid to his 
charge, be it what it may, is simply this, “todo well.” I 
will endeavour, therefore, in this sermon to recommend the 
like weapon of Christian warfare to you. 

True itis that we are not exactly in the position the 
Christians were. We are not followers of Christ amidst a 
heathen world, a defenceless few amongst foes many and 
mighty. Nor can the grievous things which were laid to 
their charge be very well laid to ours. But all this makes 
the application of the principle for which I plead the better 
and more urgent ; for, if even in the worst cases of persecu- 
tion, if even under the bitterest and most biting wrongs, 
said and done, the apostle considered the best resistance to 


make was “patient continuance in well-doing,” much more 
GQ 2 
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would that be the right defence to adopt, where the things 
laid to a man’s charge are comparatively trifling. Still, we 
cannot live amongst mankind and look about us, without 
seeing that there is room for the exercise of the principle, 
and great room too. Nobody can go abouta parish without 
hearing many evil things said, one of another ; many hard 
accusations brought, generally with little ground for them, 
and often with no ground whatever ; uncharitable motives 
alleged for this action or that, when it is impossible to tell 
truly what the motives might be ; neighbour warring against 
neighbour, and smiting him secretly ; and every opportunity 
taken, which the rubs of life present, of finding a failing 
against this party or that. This spirit, which delights in 
laying evil at others’ door, being in turn met by their retort- 
ing upon their accusers, and saying the like ill-natured 
things of them, soon aggravates itself ; exasperation follows 
on either side, and much hot blood is engendered which it 
may take many a long year perhaps to cool. 

My friends, these things ought not to be in a Christian 
land; and so far as such things are permitted to be, the 
land is not Christian. For from whence come wars and 
fightings amongst us ? come they not hence, even of our 
lusts that war in our members? of a spirit that dwelleth 
in us lusting to envy? Is not the Gospel precept this, 
—that we should not render evil for evil, nor railing 
for railing, but contrariwise blessing ? Is it not the very 
essence of that Gospel, as described under the head of 
charity by the Apostle Paul, that we should think no evil, 
nor rejoice in the iniquity of another? Was not our 
Lord’s own example this, —that when He was reviled, He 
reviled not again; when He suffered, He threatened not, 
but committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously ? 
And when I said, therefore, that, so far as we speak evil of 
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one another, we are not Christian people, said I not well, 
and with God’s word to back me? God help us all, if He 
were to judge us as we judge one another. 

The text, however, rather addresses itself to those who 
are spoken against, than to those who speak against them. 
But if the advice it contains were followed, it would be good 
for both ; for it would cause evil-speaking to die a natural 
death ; it could not live against such arule. If all would 
endeavour by well-doing and by nothing else to put the 
slanderer to silence, they would soon succeed. In that case, 
provocation would not beget provocation, and the evil- 
speaker would be ashamed of continuing the persecution of 
one who replied not to him again, but offered him no other 
rebuke than the meek one afforded by a spotless life. 

To act thus, is to act after God’s own example. How 
many are the evil things which have been spoken by the 
wickedness of mankind against the Almighty’s ways! How 
many are the injurious upbraidings against His mode of 
governing the earth,— His laws, and visitations, and afflic- 
tions, —which daring and reprobate men have ventured on ! 
But there God sits in Heaven, in silence, above all, making 
no reply to the follies and fancies of the scoffer, but leaving 
him to find out, by the contemplation of the ordering of the 
world, that all things doin the end work together for good ; 
and convincing him, by His patient continuance in well- 
doing, even though He is provoked to a contrary course 
every day, that His goodness is infinite. 

To act thus, is to act after Christ’s example. What hard 
things were not said of Him! A gluttonous man, a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, an agent of 
Beelzebub. Yet the way he took to reply to all these accu- 
sations was, to persevere in well-doing. He went on, still 
holding innocent intercourse with the people,—still inviting 
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and receiving the penitent, be they who they might, — 
still healing diseases, and casting out devils,—knowing that 
such charges (as all false charges will) must fall to the 
ground, and only shame the makers. 

To act thus, is to act after the example of the saints of 
all times. St. Paul was accused of being a profaner of the 
temple, a destroyer of the law, a teacher of sedition, a ring- 
leader of a sect, of making a gain of his converts, of being 
contemptible in speech, of being mad, and, in short, of a 
hundred things which interested and exasperated men 
devised to lay to his charge.- He denied the accusations 
sometimes, it is true, by word of mouth, as every man 
under similar circumstances has a just right to do; but it 
was to his life and conversation that he trusted for clearing 
him of all such groundless charges ; it was by perseverance 
in well-doing, in spite of them, and, as if they had never 
been made, that he laid them effectually to sleep ; and, 
much as he might be vexed at them, he discovered no 
resentment, made no retort, feeling that in God’s eye he 
was innocent, and shrinking from no other. St. Paul rose 
above all such calumnies, as the sun above a mist. 

There were many evil things said against the Reformers 
of our church in the bloody times of Queen Mary, when 
the Popish party cared not what they said or did to blacken 
them, and bring them into contempt and unto death. But 
the chief resistance they set up was still this same “ patient 
continuance in well-doing.” And hereby they did succeed, 
in the long run, in establishing their own innocence, and in 
making converts too of multitudes to their cause, which 
was the cause of their God and Saviour ; for it was not 
possible to see them take their wrongs so patiently, and 
live and die so holily, without being won to them and to 
the faith that sustained them through such severe proving. 
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And thus the ignorance of foolish men was put to silence 
by their well-doing; and their cause triumphed, which, 
without their patience and forbearance, might have come to 
nought. 

My friends, we have reason to think that no spectacle is 
more pleasant in God’s sight than that of a man who 
avenges not himself, but in obedience to God’s will bears 
anything said to his hindrance patiently, and is content to 
live it down. For such a man must have got the power of 
mortifying his members for God’s sake, of governing his 
tongue, of mastering the evil passions of his heart, of 
refusing to give place to the devil; powers which no man 
can have, without having taken great pains with himself, 
and without having offered up many hearty prayers to God 
for the aid of His Holy Spirit. Such a man, too, must 
have got the habit (I need not say how pleasing this again 
in God’s eye) of seeing Him that is invisible, and referring 
all to Him, and casting himself upon Him, and hoping to 
have Him with him, and then caring not who is against 
him. And ¢hat is faith. For he has a confidence that all 
will be adjusted at the last, and that God, the righteous 
judge, will then make his character clear : “who both will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every 
man have praise of Him.” Wherefore he abides that 
judgment and prepares for it by keeping a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards man, and cares for no 
other judgment. And this faith must have been the fruit 
again of much reflection in himself, and much supplication 
to God ; so that such a man is giving token of a Christian 
spirit within him, and, therefore, as I said, may well be 
pleasant in God’s eyes. 

Let us think on these things; and if they be spoken 
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according to God’s truth,—as I know they are,—let us judge 
one another no more, nor prepare for ourselves hereafter 
the hard measure to be meted to us, by so meting to others 
now. Let us hope the best of other men, and think that, 
if they have their faults, God has borne with them, and 
therefore we may ; and let us leave Him to deal with them 
in His mercy, or in His wrath ;— for He can sce to the 
bottom of them, and knows what there is in them to excuse 
or what to aggravate, which we do not. And again, on 
the other hand, if we be ourselves judged of hardly, and be 
hardly spoken of by others, let us disprove the judgment by 
continuance in well-doing, which we may be assured will 
uphold our innocence effectively in the end, though our lips 
keep still silence. And, if the world think it a proof of a 
greater spirit that we should return evil for evil, blow for 
blow, let us check ourselves with the thought that our 
Master’s ways are otherwise; that He has overcome the 
world, and exhorts us to do the same ; and that His maxim 
is, on the one hand, “Speak not evil, one of another, 
brethren ;” and again, “ Speak evil of no man, be no brawlers, 
but gentle, shewing all meekness to all men ;” and again, “ Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and evil-speaking, be 
put away from you, with all malice ;’—and on the other hand, 
“This is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully ;’ and again, in the 
words of the text, “So is the will of God, that with well- 
doing ye put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” And 
then will one party forbear, and the other party bear, and 
both for Christ’s sake,—and so will it come to pass, that 
there will be peace on earth, and good will amongst men. 
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SERMON XI. 


OUR SANCTIFICATION PROGRESSIVE. 


St. Luke, ii. 52. 


“ And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” 


Ir is not with any intention of explaining the manner in 
which Jesus, the Son of God, could be said to increase in 
wisdom, and in favour with God and man, that I am pre- 
senting this text to your attention. This may be a mystery. 
But itis to the fact itself, thus clearly put upon record, that 
I wish to direct your notice, — the fact that Jesus did in- 
crease in wisdom, and in favour with God and man, as He 
increased in stature,— the fact that the spiritual graces of 
His soul progressively grew, even as the limbs of His body 
progressively grew, —a consideration which conspires very 
well with the exhortation of the apostle to the Thessalonians, 
“that as they had received of him how they ought to walk 
and please God, so they would abound more and more.” 

“ Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” ‘The virtues of the soul are here pre- 
sented as advancing after so similar a fashion to the bulk of 
the person, that there can be no mistake as to the fact. 
Jesus increased in stature from day to day and year to year 
—from the infant gradually to the man. In like manner 
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did He increase in spiritual wisdom and in the favour of 
God from day to day and year to year—from the babe in 
grace to the fulness thereof. 

We know that our blessed Lord submitted to many things 
for the example’s sake, — not for His own personal interest, 
but for the good of the people who should be called by His 
name, and who should have to walk in His steps. He 
was baptized, that He might fulfil all righteousness, and by 
His own practice enforce His own command, that all nations 
were to be baptized “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He went into the Synagogue 
habitually on the Sabbath-day, — “as His custom was,” we 
are told. Wherefore? Had He, the Son of God, need to go 
there for His own edification? No; but His own practice 
served to confirm His own declaration, that “wherever two 
or three should be gathered together in His name, He would 
be in the midst of them ;” and that we should not fail as- 
sembling ourselves together for purposes of devotion. The 
example, I say, He set was altogether to this effect. He 
paid tribute for the use of the Temple ; yet the Temple, being 
God’s own House, and He God’s own Son, no payment could 
be expected of Him, by reason of the relationship in which 
He thus stood to God; and thus He argued, saying, “Do 
the kings of the earth take tribute of their own children, or 
of strangers? They say unto Him, of strangers. Then,” 
was His reply, “are the children free”; nevertheless, for 
the example’s sake, He wrought a miracle, in order to enable 
Himself to pay that impost. In some of His addresses to 
God, we find Him governed still by the principle of the in- 
fluence of His example upon others. Thus, before raising 
Lazarus, He lifted up His eyes and said, “ Father, I thank 
Thee that Thou hast heard me; and I knew that Thou 
hearest me always.” He then adds, “But because of the 
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people which stand by I said it, that they may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.” 

It is after this same spirit, therefore, that Jesus’ history 
may be interpreted, when it is said of Him that “ He in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God 
and man.” JI mean, it may be interpreted to convey this 
truth, that in the followers of Jesus the usual progress of 
grace in their souls is by degrees; that the usual process of 
conversion, from bad to good and from good to better, 
is by degrees. I do not altogether deny that such things 
have been and are as sudden conversions; but I view such 
conversions with some distrust and reserve, when I see 
such texts as the one I have now before me, that even 
Jesus increased in wisdom as He did in stature, and in 
favour with God and man. And I view the opinion, that 
such conversions are to be expected, with some distrust, for 
the evil consequences which I, as every other minister of 
God must, have observed frequently to flow from it. For 
nothing is more common than to see persons, at the very 
last, and upon their death-beds, professing a conversion of 
this kind, and declaring the same to their friends around 
them; persons who have led perhaps long lives in the gross 
neglect of every godly duty, not to say in the habitual 
commission of many ungodly deeds. Many are deceived by 
such professions as these, and flatter themselves that they 
may go on still in wickedness, and yet make a good end at 
last, and on the sudden. 

But such persons I again remind of how it was with their 
Saviour ; even that “He increased in wisdom and in favour 
with God and man,” gradually, as “He increased in sta- 
ture” ;— and why it was probably so with Him; even that 
we, His followers, might be taught to expect that grace must 
grow in us,—be the slow work of time, and not be the 
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sudden impulse of an instant. For look how much more 
reasonable the one view is than the other ; how much more 
consistent with the position in which God has placed us. 
Here we are, set in the world upon our trial for forty, fifty, 
seventy years. God’s grace is given to us to profit by during 
that interval. Surely it does not stand to reason to suppose, 
that God requires of us only the application of His grace 
just at the last, whilst, for this number of years of which 
our life consists, we are left to drift about at our pleasure, 
taking no heed to obtain or improve it. Why, I ask, are 
we here for all that time? Can God have set us here 
merely that we may eat and drink, and enjoy ourselves, and 
sin, and let the time pass? No reasonable being can think 
so; but rather that He has set us here to improve the 
graces He has given us, and for doing which He has 
afforded the necessary length of days; time being wanted 
for the development of the spiritual man, just as much as 
for that of the natural man. And as it is not usual for a 
babe to spring into a man of six feet high in a moment, so- 
it is not usual for a babe in Christ to spring into the fulness 
of the measure of the stature of Christ in a moment. The 
growth in the two cases is made a matter of comparison, you 
have seen, in the text before us, — “Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour with God and man.” Under 
this view, it is intelligible why God has given us time to 
live in, even because by so doing He has given us time to 
grow in His wisdom, to grow in His favour ; that, whenour 
sand is run out, we may be found with our spiritual cha- 
racters ripe to go before Him ;— already fostered into some 
resemblance to the angels, and thereby fitted for the society 
of angels to which we are about to be introduced. 

It will be said that St. Paul’s was a case of sudden con- 
version ; but it seems probable that even he, after having 
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been certainly called suddenly to Christ, did not suddenly 
become the perfect Christian he eventually proved to be. 
He increased in spiritual wisdom, and in favour with God ; 
he grew in grace gradually ; for he appears to have been 
cherishing the grace he had on the instant received, with 
great diligence, for several years in private, before he be- 
came publicly known as the great disciple of the Cross. 
After it had pleased God to call him by His grace, he with- 
drew from his early haunts and retired to Arabia, and did 
not return to Jerusalem for three years, and then only for 
fifteen days, to commune with Peter and James, no doubt 
for edification ; but he had been waxing stronger in the 
inner man meanwhile, till he was now fitted for the work 
he had to do. But even yet his maxim was to forget what 
was behind, and reach towards what was before, z.e. to 
advance in Christian perfection still. 

With respect to the other Apostles, the gradual nature of 
their improvement in the wisdom of God and the favour of 
- God is still more conspicuous. For only compare them at 
two different periods of their lives. Compare them, as they 
are represented in the Gospels, and as they are deseribed at 
a later period of their lives, in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles ; and their growth in grace, in the mean season, 
cannot fail of making itself observed. Look for instance, to 
take a special case, at the temper of mind which the Apostle 
John displays in the early part of his apostleship, when he 
would have called fire down from Heaven to consume the 
Samaritan villagers, because they refused to receive his 
Master and himself; and compare it with the temper of 
mind manifested in the same Apostle at a later period in his 
life, when he composed his Epistles. In these latter we find 
him expressing himself thus: “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, Lecause we love the brethren ;” 
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“He that loveth not his brother abideth in death ;” 
“ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer, and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him;” “My 
little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth ;”— with much more to the same 
effect. You at once perceive that the spirit which dictated 
such words as these is very much better than the spirit 
which dictated, some years before, the desire that fire should 
be called down from Heaven to consume the villagers who 
had offended him. St. John you see like his master had 
been turning his years to account ; having increased, during 
them, in wisdom and in favour with God. Or, to take another 
case, that of St. Peter. He had received grace, but he had not 
so grown in it up to his Saviour’s death as to be anything 
more than a doubtful and wavering follower ; denying Him, 
— certainly repenting of it (for grace was at work in his 
heart),—half disposed still to return to his old trade of 
fishing, and to give up the apostleship, but thinking better 
of that too ; and at length struggling through all temptations 
and growing into a wise teacher of that Gospel which he 
had once been near forsaking, and a bold and resolute de- 
fender thereof in prison and in death, — fearful as he once 
was of the eye of a servant maid, because she had seen him 
with Jesus. But he too, like Jesus, had in the meantime 
been increasing in wisdom and in favour with God. 

It is in accordance with this view of the gradual progress 
which grace ought to be making in our hearts, that we 
read of the parable of the grain of mustard seed (to which 
the Kingdom of God is compared), which was the least of 
all seeds, but, by degrees, became the greatest of trees ; 
of that other parable of leaven which the woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal till the whole was leavened, 
the effect being still progressive and on the increase ; and 
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again of the Kingdom of God not “ coming with observation,” 
but, as it were, creeping into a man’s heart, —imperceptibly, 
and by degrees establishing and lodging itself there, till at 
length it makes it its own. It is in accordance with the 
same view that we find St. Paul speaking of some of the 
Corinthians as “ weak brethren,” and again of others, more 
advanced in Christian perfection, as “strong.” “We that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” All 
these passages of Holy Writ, I say, would lead us to the 
notion, that the renewal of the image of God in the corrupt 
heart of man is commonly a work of time, —God’s Spirit 
effecting it gradually, by successive advances, rather than 
on the instant and at once ;—that years, in short, are 
wanted in which to form the perfect Christian, as years are 
wanted in which to form the perfect man. From all which 
I would draw two practical conclusions, with which I 
will make an end. 

First, that a death-bed conversion —I will not say is im- 
possible, for with God all things are possible, but—is not 
according to the ordinary course in which the Spirit of 
God is represented in Scripture as effecting man’s conversion. 
A death-bed conversion must be a sudden and almost instan- 
taneous change of a man’s soul from one nature to another,— 
from a nature delighting in wickedness to anature delighting 
in godliness. Now such a manner of the Spirit’s acting does 
not accord, we see, with the representations made of it in 
Scripture,—with the increase of wisdom, and of favour with 
God, which Jesus experienced with His increase of stature, 
—with the gradual advance in the spiritual character ob- 
servable in the Apostles,—with the tenor of the parables 
pertaining to this subject, such as the grain of mustard 
seed, and the leaven,—or with the language or phraseology 
of that Apostle who reveals to us more of the doctrine of 
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grace than any other, the blessed Apostle Paul. And 
accordingly, to feel any confidence in such death-bed con- 
version, is to feel confidence without much scriptural 
ground for it; and to presume upon it, is a blind presump- 
tion, there being no sound warrant for it—a presumption 
which may serve us to lean upon, as an arm of flesh would 
without a bone. 

The other conclusion I shall draw is this, — that all 
Christians who have God’s good Spirit stirring in them, 
must feel themselves in progress in their Christian cha- 
racter—not standing still ; for the testimony to the Spirit’s 
active presence, we have seen, is that it shall wax stronger 
and stronger, take possession of the person more and more, 
grow; it being just as natural for the healthy soul to in- 
crease in wisdom, and in God’s favour, as for the healthy 
body to increase in stature. 

Wherefore, my friends, we must look that we rest not, 
till we find ourselves, after the counsel of St. Peter, adding to 
our “faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge ; and to know- 
ledge temperance ; and to temperance patience; and to 
patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness charity.” Then, “ifthese things be 
in us and abound, we shall be neither barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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SERMON XII. 





WATCHIULNESS NECESSARY THROUGHOUT THE 
WHOLE COURSE OF LIFE. 





St. MattHew, xxv. ]l, 2. 


“ Then shall the Kingdom of Heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. And five of them were wise, and five were 
foolish.” 


Tue parable of the Ten Virgins is in continuation of a dis- 
course of our blessed Lord, recorded in the chapter before 
it, which had for its object the necessity of watchfulness on 
the part of all Christian people, seeing that none can tell 
when their Lord shall come—watchfulness throughout 
their whole course, and not a mere awaking at the last. A 
bridegroom is supposed to be bringing his bride to her 
home ; he has made preparation for her honourable re- 
ception, by appointing ten maidens to that office and in- 
structing them to be ready when they should come. The 
hour was uncertain, but it would be at night. The virgins 
all went with their lamps——they waited long—and at last 
were taken by surprise. There was a cry at midnight that 
the bridegroom was at hand. Five of them had provided 
against all surprise, by taking care to have oil in their 
vessels from the very first; five of them had exercised no 
such forethought, and were running about for oil just when 
i H 
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their lights were called for. The former, therefore, went 
in to the marriage; the latter were shut out. And when 
they, by and by, came and knocked, no entrance was allowed 
them. “I know ye not,” was all the answer they could 
get. 

I need not say that the moral of this parable is against a 
death-bed repentance, as it is called. And to those who 
secretly lean on the hope of it, and allow themselves in sin 
in the mean season, I recommend it strongly for consi- 
deration; for it holds out very little hope to them, and, 
taken in connection with what follows in the same chapter, 
excites the very strongest apprehensions. 

The bridegroom in the parable was not unreasonable ; he 
had told the women beforehand that he should come soon, 
though he did not say how soon, and that when he came 
their lamps must be found ready. There was o7/ enough to 
be had near at hand, for at the last extremity the foolish 
five knew where to look for it, though they had neglected to 
look for it till then, — it was to be had therefore. Neither 
was he unreasonable in having the door shut against them, 
when, after the warning he had given them and the means 
he had put in their way, they had still to seek when their 
services were required. 

In all these particulars, Christ Jesus stands in the like 
position with respect to us His creatures. He has given us 
notice that He will come soon to call us to account, and may 
come suddenly. He has put into our way the means of 
grace, so that there can be no cause or excuse whatever for 
our being taken off our guard. If therefore, after all, He 
finds us off our guard when He comes, He will not wait till 
we can prepare ourselves then, but will accept those that 
are ready and reject for ever those that are not ; shutting 
the door of heaven against them, 
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This application of the parable seems to be the plain and 
obvious one; and, as I said, speaks very intelligibly against 
the efficacy of a death-bed repentance. 

The principle upon which this dealing of God with His 
creatures goes seems set forth in the other parable of the 
Talents which immediately follows this, and the purport of 
which is, to show that the Gospel is not so much a thing to 
die by, as a thing to live by. If, in the former instance, the 
late efforts of the five foolish virgins had been accepted, it 
would have argued that religion was for a man’s latter end 
only ; that a death-bed was its proper field, and that, pro- 
vided that it was found then and there, it was enough. But 
the rejection of their services then showed that that time did 
not suffice. And a second lesson to the same effect, as I 
have said, is read in the parable of the Talents, which backs 
up the other. Here are servants represented as furnished 
with divers gifts by their master, to whom they are to 
account for the profitable use of them when the time of 
reckoning should come. Leisure is allowed them for im- 
proving those gifts; and he who has traded with them, and 
bettered them, has his reward, and he who has neglected 
them, and buried them, and turned them to no profit, has his 
punishment ; the whole teaching us this—even the same 
lesson as before— that religion is a thing to live by, and not 
merely to die by. For these talents are religious principles, 
gospel knowledge, godly means, in short, which God im- 
parts to men and leaves with them, to see whether they will 
improve them, and live according to them, and make them 
fruitful— that is, they are principles which are to be 
cherished through life, and not in death only. For men 
trade with their money and put it to the exchanger whilst 
they are living men, and not when they are dying men ; and 
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they do so, with a view to their present subsistence and 
comfort and convenience. 

Why has God set us here to live year after year, giving 
usa Gospel which relates to whatever can occur to us during 
that season, unless it be that we are to apply it year after 
year to all that does occur to us? He does not call us into 
being in order that we may die, but in order that we may 
live and be put to proof; and He gives us a Gospel, not in 
order that we may make our end merely according to it, but 
that we may begin and continue as well as end in it. I find in 
the Gospel the deaths of very few persons described ; nor do 
T find the circumstances of dying men dwelt upon in the 
Gospel in great detail, and its precepts shaped mainly with 
respect to them ; but I find the lives of numbers of persons 
enlarged upon, and I find precepts, calculated to regulate and 
control and correct the course of men’s lives, without end. 
Indeed, I see in this a considerable difference between the 
Gospel and very many religious publications of man’s 
devising —that whilst the latter very often dwell upon the 
particulars of the closing-scenes of life, the former dwells 
much more upon the lasting and active duties of it. Scrip- 
ture makes no mention, for instance, of the manner in which 
such eminent servants of Christ as St. Paul and St. John 
met their end— but it tells us a very great deal about the 
manner in which they led their lives; and what was their 
activity, and what their zeal, and what their mode of exem- 
plifying the Gospel they taught in the lives they led. The 
particulars of our blessed Lord’s death are indeed given in 
full ; that, however, was a case out of the common course. 
His death was the world’s atonement, and therefore had 
need to be set forth in all its details; and moreover, these 
details were the subject of prophecy. But, even in His case, 
much more of the Gospel is taken up in communicating the 
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life He led in the flesh—and which He did condescend to 
lead for thirty years and upwards, mainly for the purpose of 
proving to us, by His own example, that the Gospel He 
preached was to be set forth in the lives and carriage and 
tempers of its disciples, and not merely in the exclamations 
they uttered or the feelings they expressed when they were 
called upon to die. 

Again, I find the final judgment represented in Scripture 
as turning upon the deeds done in life, not the feelings ex- 
perienced in death ; —a much juster way of determining what 
a man really and truly is—-for at the last it is a very cheap 
service to turn to God, when the world is done with and has 
no more good to offer us; and when, like Pharaoh, we are 
induced to cry out for mercy through very fear. I find, I 
say, Scripture representing the judgment as turning upon 
a man’s life, not upon his death ; and, as if in still further 
prosecution of this subject we are upon, after the parables of 
the Ten Virgins and the Talents, there comes, in this same 
chapter of St. Matthew which we are considering, a sketch 
of the nature of that judgment. The chain of reasoning 
seems to be this. By the parable of the Ten Virgins we 
are taught that a death-bed repentance is too late to be ac- 
cepted— by the parable of the Talents we are taught one 
reason for this, viz. that God meant religion to be a thing 
to live by, not merely a thing to die by ; and therefore, 
that he perverts and abuses it who applies it to the latter 
purpose only —and then, in corroboration of this, comes the 
history of the last judgment, which, as I said, will be here 
found to turn upon the lives men have led, not upon the 
deaths they have died. For thus we read:—-“ When the 
Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all the holy 
angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His 
glory ; and before Him shall be gathered all nations ; and 
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He shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats ; and He shall set the 
sheep on His right hand, but the goats on the left. Then 
shall the King say unto them on His right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world ; for I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me ;”—all these, you see, acts and deeds and 
dispositions which had a reference to the lives the parties 
had been leading, not to the deaths they had been dying. 
On the other hand, they on whom the sentence of that day 
is to be “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels,” are still represented 
as persons whose lives had been bad or profitless, and of 
whose deaths nothing is said at all. They are persons who 
shall not have given meat to the hungry, or drink to the 
thirsty, or clothes to the naked; who shall not have visited 
the sick or the prisoner,— 7. e. persons whose course of living 
has been bad, and will not stand the proving — whatever 
may have been the end they made. 

You may think I have dwelt needlessly long upon so plain 
a matter, as that godliness is to show itself in a godly life 
and not in a godly death only ; and truly it does seem a very 
plain case. But, nevertheless, many persons are apt to 
mislead themselves and others too upon this point ; and to 
lay much more stress upon making a good end, than upon 
leading a good life. Doubtless there is a death-bed that is 
most hopeful to witness, and which is worth more than 
many sermons to those who stand by and look on it; the 
end of a truly righteous man— who has peace at the last, 
founded upon having striven, long and long before, to have 
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a conscience void of offence toward God and man — who 
has walked ever in expectation of that day, and has re- 
pented him in time, and secured for himself God’s favour 
through Christ whilst he was strong and well, and had not 
recourse to Him only when he was on the very grave’s 
brink, and found that go before Him he must without 
delay, and therefore felt that he must needs propitiate Him 
before he met Him. “A righteous man hath hope in his 
death ;” and it isa comfort to see such aman die, And 
one would not account it a presumption in him if he did 
speak strongly of his expectation of a happy resurrection 
being in store for him — for such a man, like St. Paul, has 
finished his course, has fought a good fight, has a crown 
laid up for him — God’s promise being a pledge for this. 

But it is a far different thing to hear one express himself 
with the same confidence of his final acceptance, who has 
been leading a careless, thoughtless, godless life in times 
past ; and say that a new light has come across him, as he 
lay on this his last bed, and that he too is thereby assured 
that he is departing in peace with his God, and is only 
hastening to his reward. What confidence of this sort does 
the parable of the Virgins, we have been considering, hold 
out to such aman? The five foolish virgins were those to 
whom he is like. His case resembles theirs. They put off 
getting the oil till the bridegroom was just coming, and he 
has put off preparing for his God till the summons to go 
before Him has actually reached him. But those women 
had the door shut against them then, absolutely and at once, 
with a denial on the part of the bridegroom that he knew 
them ; and how then can he be so confident that the door 
will be opened instead of shut to him, and he hear the 
welcome that, though he was come late, he was well known 
and might go in? If the parable teaches anything, it 
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teaches the very contrary doctrine to this. We are all 
God’s servants: now only imagine with what feelings an 
earthly master would regard those whom he had hired, who, 
after receiving his directions how they were to proceed 
during the day, should not go at all to the work, but at 
night, when the wages were to be paid, should come up 
with their fellow-servants who had toiled the day through, 
and demand to receive with them, on the score that they 
were sorry they had let the day pass in idleness, and 
that they liked their master much though they did not obey 
him at all. Would not the door be shut against such ser- 
vants, and the wages be refused them ? 

Put not then off to the Jast that which you should be 
doing every day. Let your godliness show itself in your 
lives, and then ye will indeed die the death of saints. Have 
always oil in your lamps and in your vessels. Be never 
unprepared to die. Come when the summons will, let it 
find you employed in your Master’s work and watching for 
His coming. Then, though it should be sudden, and at an 
hour when ye thought not of, (which will probably happen 
unto some of you; and the fact of the bridegroom’s coming 
at the dead hour of midnight implies that this is likely to 
occur,) ye will not be perplexed and confounded and in 
great alarm, and be seeking for help when it is too late ; 
but, instead, will welcome the signal to meet your God — 
will go in with your Lord to the marriage-feast —and sit 
down with Him in His kingdom — and rejoice for ever and 
ever in that ye “watched.” 
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SERMON XIil. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD A SURE SOURCE OF COMFORT 
IN TROUBLE. 


1 St. Peter, v. 6, 7. 


“ Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of 
God, that He may exalt you in due time: casting all your 
care upon Him; for He careth for you.” 


Turre are many passages in this first Epistle of St. Peter 
which mark it to have been written in times of danger — in 
times when the Christians were called to a good deal of 
anxiety and suffering, — probably in those disorderly days 
which preceded the destruction of J erusalem, when our Lord’s 
prophecy was fulfilled in its first sense, that there should be 
«distress of nations with perplexity ; men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those things that were 
coming on theearth.” Thus in the sixth and seventh verses 
of the first chapter St. Peter uses the expression, “ wherein 
ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, ye 
are in heaviness through manifold temptations : that the 
trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise, and honour, and glory, at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ.” And, again, in the latter verses of the fourth 
chapter : “Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
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trial which is to try you; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings ; that, when His glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.”.... 
“The time is come that judgment must begin at the house 
of God : and if it first begin at us, what shall the end be 
of them that obey not the Gospel of God? And if the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear? Wherefore let them thas suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God commit the keeping of their souls 
to Him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” These, I 
say, are passages which indicate that affliction was coming 
upon the Christians to whom the Apostle was addressing 
himself ; and the same strain is continued in the fifth chapter, 
from which my text is taken: “Humble yourselves there- 
fore under the mighty hand of God, that He may exalt you 
in due time : casting all your care upon Him ; for He careth 
for you.” The advice therefore this Apostle gives to these 
Christians as that which will support them best under their 
approaching distresses, is that they should give themselves 
up to God — leave Him to deal as He thought fit : sure that 
He was all-wise and would do the best for them, all-merciful 
and would do the kindest, all-powerful and could not be 
resisted, whatever they might do. 

St. Peter was not giving this advice without having proved 
its value by his own experience. Times had gone but 
roughly with him, and were to go more roughly with him 
yet, as he knew; for his Lord and Master had told him 
beforehand that the day would come, when they should 
gird him and carry him whither he would not. Times had 
gone but roughly with him already. We read enough of 
him in the Acts of the Apostles, short as that history is, 
to be aware of this fact : we read of the Sadducces « laying 
hands on him and putting him in hold” —of the rulers, and 
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elders, and scribes “threatening that he should speak no 
more in the name of Jesus ”—of Herod “apprehending him 
and putting him in prison, and delivering him to soldiers to 
keep till Easter ;’ —and we read again, in his Second Epistle, 
that he was aware from our Lord’s own information that 
worse things were to befal him yet—“ I think it meet,” 
says he in that Epistle, “as long as Iam in this tabernacle, to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance: knowing that 
shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath showed me.” The staff therefore which 
he himself leaned on in all his troubles past, present, and to 
come, and which he had found bear him up well, he recom- 
mended to others ; even to “humble themselves under the 
mighty hand of God-——and-to cast theit care upon Him.” 
And yet their condition was such as to require no common 
support —they were no common troubles they had to en- 
counter. The country in which they lived full of tumult and 
disorder —the state to which they belonged, hastening to its 
overthrow — and all those miseries which reach to every fire- 
side when a nation perishes already compassing them about. 

Our lot, my friends, has fallen upon better times than 
these, and the cup we may be called upon to drink may 
not be so bitter as theirs ;— but still, let us be in what times 
we will, and in circumstances favourable as we may, it will 
be ever true that “man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery.” There are thorns 
scattered along every man’s path of life which he cannot 
help treading on — sacrifices he has to make — sufferings he 
has to endure —cares_ he has to struggle with — hopes that 
are to fail him—crosses that are to bear him down. And 
every man therefore has need of a principle within him that 
shall prepare him for these things, and set him above them 
when they come. And that principle still is, as it was in 
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the Apostle Peter’s days, and as it will be till this earth 
shall pass away, one and the same, viz., to “cast our care 
upon God,” — “to commit ourselves unto Him, as unto a 
faithful Creator.” For how different become all our views of 
life, when we habitually have God in all our thoughts ! 
We are no longer the inhabitants of a world of chance, but 
a world of Providence. We feel that things are not left to 
run wild and at random, but that there is a reason for 
everything that comes to pass, howbeit we may not be 
always able to see it. We feel that such reason must be 
sound, without flaw, above all suspicion or cavil, because it 
is the reason of Him who is all reasonable, all wise. We 
feel that He might have ordered the event otherwise, had 
there been any sufficient cause for so doing, because He is 
Lord of all; events are at His disposal, and cannot resist 
His governance. We feel that they are mercifully meant, 
and will in the end prove to be so to our own satisfac- 
tion, however mysterious they may seem as yet; because 
every thing tends to convince us, that the end and object 
which God has ever before Him is the increase of good, the 
abatement of evil. We feel that all fretting on our side — 
beyond that which naturally and properly arises from a 
consciousness of our own folly and misdeeds —is vain and 
idle ; for that the hand of God, by which we are humbled, is 
mighty, and that no man can stand against it. 

Life wears a different aspect altogether to one who 
cherishes in himself these views. Suppose that he is poor, 
and exposed to the many trials and hardships which at- 
tend that lot in life, he will still remember that God, in 
whose hands are the issues of all things, has allowed this — 
that it is not a matter of accident. He will cast about why 
He may have allowed it, and what good He may be making 
spring from it. He will think that God perhaps foresaw 
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that it was better for his soul that he should be poor than 
rich —that he was of a temper to whom riches might have 
proved a snare —that if his condition has laid on him a 
burden, it may have spared him a temptation—that when the 
time comes that he must lie down to die (a moment this 
which levels all distinctions), he will have the advan- 
tage, in his turn, over those who have great possessions ; for 
he will have no pangs at parting with what he has; he will 
be willing and ready to go. He will think that if he is 
made fitter to meet his God by having had a hard portion 
here, there is much to reconcile him to it; that a better 
place in heaven for ever, is worth purchasing at the price of 
a worse place on earth for a few years —an eternal weight 
of glory cheaply bought by light afflictions for a moment. 

These are some of the comfortable thoughts which would 
cross the mind of a poor man who humbled himself under 
“the mighty hand of God »__who cast his care upon Him 3 
thoughts which would sweeten his trial while he was sus- 
taining it, and without hindering him from bettering his 
lot by honest industry, would give him an infinite advantage, 
in point of happiness, contentment, and tranquillity of mind, 
over any other poor man who left God and His providence 
and government out of the reckoning, and only fretted like 
a worldling that another should have so much whilst he 
should have so little. 

Take any other case of trouble—sickness for instance. 
Suppose sickness to reach a man who was not in the habit 
of having God in all his thoughts, humbling himself under 
His law, casting on Him his care; who did not, in short, 
regard it in the light of God’s visitation ;—and how restless 
and unhappy is that man under it. He reproaches himself 
with having done this, or left undone that, which might 
have spared him the suffering. He is vexed and disappointed 
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that he cannot shake it off. He is jealous of the health he 
sees in others about him, and wonders what he has been 
guilty of that his constitution should be so much worse. 
He sends for his doctor and blames him because his help 
is vain, and wrangles with his attendants, and is deter- 
mined that he will not go down to the grave, and blinds 
himself to the progress of his disease, and thinks he 
can hide himself from death. But let a man be sick who 
sees God’s presence in everything, who humbles himself 
under His mighty hand,—who casts his care upon Him 
—and what different, what far happier feelings are his! 
He beholds God’s rod in the sickness — His fatherly cor- 
rection ; he bows to it, and believes that it is no proof of 
His anger, but may rather be of His love; “for what son 
is he whom his father chasteneth not?” He takes it as a 
warning from Him; a warning, not that he should send for 
the doctor merely, but that he should consider it as a fore- 
runner of that day when his body must return to the dust, 
and his spirit unto God that gave it—a warning therefore 
that he should prepare to meet Him, improve his repentance, 
confirm his faith, withdraw his heart as much as possible 
from all things that hold it too fast here below, and put 
himself in the position of one who waits ; that whenever his 
Lord shall come—whether at midnight, or at cock-crowing, or 
in the morning— he may be found watching. Meanwhile, in 
humble hope of being accepted through Christ, he kindles 
his courage, and teaches himself to forget his weariness and 
pain in the prospect of the glories he is approaching. He 
takes his walk beforehand through the streets of the City of 
God. His curiosity is inflamed to see with his own eyes all 
that his Bible has opened to him partially ; and he speculates 
upon the flood of wonders that will burst upon him when the 
veil of his flesh is rent asunder by death, and his spirit 
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goes forth unincumbered. How different an aspect, I say, 
does sickness wear in a man’s eye who so takes it—how 
different and how far more cheerful. 

Take another case, that of any great bereavement, whether 
of fortune or of friend. Suppose it to befal the worldling — 
the man who does not see God’s hand in everything or any- 
thing, —and how shattered are his hopes! How downcast 
aud prostrate he falls—how little has he to turn to for 
comfort. ‘The world he built on? the world has forsaken 
him, and he has none else to go to. He longs for the 
luxuries he once enjoyed and has no more ; remembers his 
pleasant days with a pang ; vexes himself that he is not in 
men’s eyes the man he was; is jealous of any affront that 
may now be offered him, real or fancied ; reproaches the 
world with the looseness of its friendships, the selfishness of 
its professions, the meanness of its desertions. Or again; 
he mourns over him that is gone, as one having no hope, — 
as one who had seen the last of his friend for ever — broken 
in heart, that so pleasant as they were in their lives, they 
should so soon be parted. He weeps over him and will not 
be comforted, because he is not. But let the like storms 
visit the man’s house who is in the habit, in this and on all 
occasions, of humbling himself under the mighty hand of 
God; and with what a different spirit he meets it. He has 
another refuge yet. Let the Sabeans have fallen upon his 
oxen and taken them away —let the fire have fallen from 
heaven and burnt up his sheep and consumed them —let 
the Chaldeans have fallen upon his camels and carried them 
away —yea let the wind from the wilderness have smitten 
the four corners of his house so that it fell upon the young 
men and they died, he will be still able to fall upon the 
ground and worship and say, “Naked came I out of my 
mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the 
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Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord ;” and in all this he will not charge God 
foolishly. He will carry his thoughts on, limit them 
not to this earth and span, feel assured that God who has 
brought him low will exalt him in due time, comfort him- 
self with a belief that a better and more enduring world 
is in store forhim—treasures that no moth nor rust nor acci- 
dent can touch or tarnish, friends that no corruption of the 
flesh shall ever reach, no disaster ever again deprive him 
of. And if he has to tarry awhile till this consummation 
come, it is in no drooping spirit, but with an entire confi- 
dence that, come life, come death, God is with him, and 
beneath him, and about him —compassing him in His ever- 
lasting arms, and eventually about to make all things work 
together for his good. 

What a principle then is this for sweetening the cup of 
life! I mean this confidence in God—this surrender of 
ourselves to Him —this submitting ourselves to His mighty 
hand. What other principle is like it, or can work its 
wonders — which, to use the language of another apostle, 
“stops the mouths of lions — quenches the violence of fire 
— turns the sword’s edge —out of weakness makes strong 
—gives valour in fight—-turns to flight the armies of the 
aliens — causes the dead, as it were, to be raised to life 
again — sustains those under torture who will not accept a 
deliverance, that they may obtain a better resurrection — 
disarms of its strength the trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, of bonds and imprisonment.” 

I say nothing of the manner in which this principle 
cheers our prosperity and hallows all our pleasures. My 
subject does not lead me to take ¢hat view, but simply to 
consider the relief — the substantial, unrivalled relief — it 
furnishes to us in distress. But let us see God’s hand in 
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everything and bow ourselves beneath it, and how will our 
joy be heightened, when things go well with us, by ascribing 
all this well-being to the goodness of God, who is honouring 
us, we feel, by showering His blessings upon us. Surely it 
is a thought to enlarge our hearts and lift them up at such 
seasons yet more, to have a hope that we, poor creatures 
like us, have the Lord God Almighty for our Shepherd ; 
and that it is He, and no other, and no less, who is thus 
leading us beside the green pastures and the waters of 
comfort, and does not despise or neglect even us. No mere 
worldly prosperity of a million times the amount, regarded 
only with a worldling’s eye and as one might regard it who 
never cast a thought about there being a God in the world, 
could come near this of ours, — derived, as we feel it to be, 
from the blessed Fountain of all good. Wherefore,” to 
continue in the language of the same apostle I have just 
been quoting, “seeing that we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith who, for the 
joy that was set before Him, endured the Cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God. For consider Him that endured such contradiction 
of sinners against Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in 


your minds.” 


I. I 
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SERMON XIV. 





SPIRITUAL NOT LESS THAN CARNAL SINS TO BE 
AVOIDED. 


St. Luxe, xviii. 11. 


“ God, I thank Thee, that I am not as other men are, extor 
tioners, unjust, adulterers.” 


Tue parable of the Publican and the Pharisee, from which 
my text is taken, you have heard in the gospel for the day *; 
and I think we shall not spend our time unprofitably if we 
dwell upon it a little longer, and press upon ourselves the 
lesson it conveys so strikingly ; for the story is put with 
ereat force in itself, and with greater from its Author, who 
was no other than our Lord Himself. He, who shall be the 
Judge of quick and dead, discovers the temper with which 
He will exercise that Judgment, what spirit will then find 
favour in His sight, and what spirit will find none. 

The two persons whom our Lord chooses as the principals 
in this parable seem chosen with an express view to do 
violence to popular opinion — with an express view to show 
that our Saviour does not judge and will not judge as man 
judgeth, but that He has a rule of His own, guided by 
truth and certainty, and which is not governed by the esti- 


* Preached on the eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
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mates of men, but often reverses them. Therefore He fixes 
upon the Pharisee in this parable for the man to condemn, 
the Publican for the man to approve. There was no need, 
in order to convey the lesson the parable teaches, that He 
should have fixed upon a Pharisee and a Publican rather 
than upon any two other persons; but He knew that, ac- 
cording to public opinion, the Pharisee was of a class es- 
teemed highly religious, the Publican of a class esteemed 
grossly profane ; and He felt that the rebuke He was about 
to convey would come with more effect when the case was 
an extreme one like this, and when His judgment proved a 
shock to the prejudices of those to whom He was addressing 
Himself. It is clear, therefere, how strongly Jesus must 
have felt the necessity there was for the correction He was 
applying, from the peculiar force which He puts into it by 
the choice of these persons. 

To proceed then with the lesson the parable yields. It 
is plain the Pharisee was deceived in his own estimate of 
himself. He did not know how he stood in God’s sight. 
He goes up to the temple with an excellent opinion of him- 
self, to boast rather than to pray—and had not an idea 
that God thought of him otherwise than he thought of 
himself. Yet all the while, God, so far from approving the 
man, regarded him as an offence unto Him. How was it 
that the Pharisee was led into this mistake? into this false 
estimate of his own position? I press this upon you that 
you may not fall into the same. The reason seems to have 
been that he confined his attention to the grosser sins alone 
of which a man may be guilty. These he felt he had not 
committed, and he therefore concluded that he was free 
from all sins. He thanks God, you perceive, that he was 
not an extortioner, unjust, an adulterer —or as that Pub- 
lican. All these were notorious and scandalous sins to 
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which he alludes, and from which he congratulates himself 
he was free. He did not plunder by force (for that is the 
meaning of the word extortioner in this place) as did many 
ruffians in those days and that country. He was no thief, 
numerous as was that class in Judea in those lawless times, 
and with two of whom our Lord was crucified. He had not 
committed adultery, amidst a population who gathered 
themselves together, we read, in the harlots’ houses, and 
who could not cast a stone at the woman taken in that sin, 
upon the terms Jesus proposed, being all of them guilty 
themselves. His were not the sins of the Publican, which 
were crying and notorious—rogues as the Publicans or tax- 
gatherers often were in office —corrupt, and with a power 
to exercise their corruption —with strength to oppress, and 
hands to receive bribes. The class of sins, I say, to which 
this Pharisee turned his thoughts exclusively, were open, 
notorious, scandalous, gross sins—sins that make a noise in 
the world and brand the doer of them with public reproach. 
He saw his neighbours— “other men” as he calls them — 
falling into these, whilst he stood aloof; and so, upon this 
most partial view of his own case, he rested very well con- 
tent with himself; and blessed himself and gave God 
thanks, that he for his part was so good a man. 

But a multitude of sins there are, besides these gross and 
notorious scandals,—these noisy sins as I may call them— 
which are just as deadly, just as hateful before God, just as 
baneful to the soul as they; and these the man overlooked. 
He never considered for a moment how he was with respect 
to these, and whether if he took them into account, he 
would have stood better than the worst of those whom he 
condemned. Carnal sins are not all the sins there are, 
They are bad enough, no doubt, and war against the soul 
and will kill it ; but spiritwal sins are sins too, and just as 
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black if not blacker. For it has been observed that in one 
respect these latter appear to be the more offensive of the 
two ; inasmuch as they are more the sins of the deyil him- 
self than the other. For we do not read of the devil being 
a drunkard, but we do read of him being a liar, and the 
father of lies; we do not read of the devil being a whore- 
monger, but we do read of his being a deceiver; we do not 
read of the devil being a thief, but we do read of him being 
subtle. I say therefore that men may very much cheat 
themselves, even as this Pharisee cheated himself, who 
think themselves godly because they are not guilty of no- 
torious and scandalous sins, especially those of the flesh ; 
whilst all the while their hearts are full of spiritual sins, 
which are just as bad or worse, only they make less noise. 
A drunkard carries his sin and his shame before him, and is 
known and marked a whole parish through ; but had he 
been a hypocrite instead, or a liar, or a backbiter, or an 
envier, or a covetous man, his sin (though as black) would 
not have been of a nature to draw down upon him reproach 
and scandal ; and he might have gone to his grave with a 
comparatively fair reputation, his true character known 
neither to his neighbours nor to himself, though known 
well enough to God, to be made known to men and angels 
by and by. God doubtless abhors the sins of violence, but 
so He does the sins of stratagem. God doubtless abhors the 
fierce and furious, but so He does the sly and subtle. God 
doubtless abhors all fleshly lusts, but so He does all spiritual 
wickedness. And, accordingly, David cries to God to be 
delivered not merely from presumptuous sins, which might 
well belong to the former class, but from secret sins, which 
would be of the latter class rather, less marked but not less 
mischievous. And yet how many forget this,—how many 
are there who would be startled at the sin of drunkenness 
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but would think nothing of a lie ; who would shrink from 
the sin of fornication, but would not seruple to lay a plot ; 
who would not strike a blow for the world, but would smite 
a neighbour secretly with the tongue ! 

But it is not for want of warning and rebuke in Scrip- 
ture that such mistakes are made —such partial views of 
what godliness is and wherein it consists are taken. For 
if we look at the Gospel—whether it be at our blessed 
Lord’s own teaching or at His Apostles’— we shall find that 
for one text against carnal and scandalous sins, there are 
fifty against secret and spiritual sins. Observe our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount: how much more does that dwell 
upon sins of the heart—secret spiritual sins, than upon 
sins of the flesh —open and scandalous sins. It presses 
humility, mercy, meekness, inward purity, patience under 
suffering, forgiveness of injuries, singleness of heart, freedom 
from all pretence, trust in God’s providence, charity in our 
judgments of others, modesty in our estimate of ourselves. 
That is, it preaches against pride, hardness of heart, ran- 
cour, unclean thoughts, discontent, revenge, craft, hypo- 
crisy, distrust in God, uncharitableness, self-conceit — spirt- 
tual sins all, or nearly all— whilst on carnal and gross 
sins, it is comparatively silent. Not that the latter have not 
their full share of Christ’s indignation denounced on them in 
the course of His teaching ; but still the others are those to 
which He looks most, as most calling for rebuke and 
exposure. 

You will see this character running through His preaching. 
Look at the parable of the Prodigal Son. It is impossible 
to read it without feeling that the elder brother’s sins were 
at the least as offensive in Jesus’s sight as the younger 
brother’s ; yet the younger was he who had wasted his 
substance in riotous living, devoured it with harlots, 7. e. 
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indulged in all the sins of the flesh ; whilst the sins of the 
elder were selfishness, envy, a high opinion of himself, a 
harsh one of his brother, — spiritual sins, in short, all of them 
—for to the excesses of the other he had never given him- 
self at all. 

Again, observe the rebukes which Jesus administers from 
time to time. You will find none of them sharper than 
those he levels against spiritual sins, as distinguished from 
gross and carnal ones. “Verily, I say unto you,” cries 
He to the chief priests and elders—-men whose sins were 
mainly of that class —“ Verily, I say unto you, that the 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God be- 
fore you.” It is difficult to conceive a stronger verdict than 
this. These publicans and harlots were steeped in scandal- 
ous and open profligacy —/flesh/y sinners if any ever were 
such, Yet, hopeless as was their lot, our Lord represents 
it as not more so, but the contrary, than that of these men, 
whose lives indeed were free fromall such scandal, but whose 
spirits were full of pride, conceit, subtlety, and malice. 

It was in the same temper, and with a view to inculcate 
the same lesson, viz., that bad as are carnal sins, spiritual 
sins are at least as bad, that Jesus scrupled not to sit 
down to meat with publicans and sinners — the Pharisees 
meanwhile looking on in amazement at this, and asking of 
the disciples, “ Why eateth your master with publicans and 
sinners ?” — whereas, had Jesus sat down to meat with 
themselves, full as they were of spiritual pride and all hypo- 
crisy, Jesus would doubtless have been sitting down with 
much worse company; and so He hinted to them in His 
defence. Indeed so decisive was the line which Jesus took 
in this particular, that He actually exposed Himself to the 
reproach of being the “friend of publicans and sinners.” 
Jesus, in all this, did not for a moment countenance the 
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notion that carnal and scandalous sins were pardonable in 
their nature—for it is of such, no doubt, that He speaks 
chiefly, when He talks of the necessity of cutting off the 
right hand or plucking out the right eye to save the whole 
body from being cast into hell; but He simply gives it to 
be understood that, deadly as were the lusts of the flesh, the 
sins of the spirit were as fatal. 

The teaching of the Apostles of our Lord was still of 
the same complexion as that of their master. Read the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and see whether he dwells most upon 
carnal or upon spiritual sins. He is full and decisive upon 
the ruin they Joék bring upon a man’s soul. But I have no 
hesitation in saying, that he labours full as much to awake 
us to a proper sense of the heinousness of the latter as of 
the former ; most likely for this very reason, that the latter 
do not carry their own warning with them like the others ; 
spiritual sins not always conveying a shock to the conscience, 
like carnal ones, and therefore requiring an alarm to be 
sounded the louder from some other quarter. They were 
overlooked we see by the Pharisee, whose case has led to all 
these remarks. He was no extortioner, no thief, no adul- 
terer. What else he was he did not consider. And of his 
spiritual sins he took no account at all. But, as I was 
saying, look at the subjects St. Paul presses most and 
hardest ; look to that description of his of charity, in the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and which contains in a few words the essence of Christ’s 
Gospel. It exhorts to patience, to kindness, to humility, to 
forbearance, to self-restraint, to gentle judgment, to truth. 
It denounces envy, and boasting, and censoriousness, and 
pleasure in the depression or depreciation of another. In 
short, they are spiritual and not carnal sins to which it 
addresses its caution almost entirely. I do not mean that 
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St. Paul is not as strong against the commission of carnal 
sins as words canmake him: “ flee youthful lusts ;” “ whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge ;” “ the carnal mind 
is enmity against God ;” “to be carnally minded is death ;” 
with multitudes of other passages just as clear and decisive 
as these. But still, I repeat, he labours long and lastingly, 
“in season and out of season,” by exhortation, encourage- 
ment, and rebuke, to give us a proper sense of the hateful- 
ness of spiritual sins, such as pride, jealousy, untruth, high 
self-esteem, dissimulation, malice, revenge. Indeed, it is the 
peculiar province of the Gospel to put down such sins, for 
it is itself spiritual, and is spiritual in its objects and aim. 
Mere carnal sins were denounced by the Jaw; even the law 
reaching unto them, imperfect as it was, and no “ new com- 
mandment” being wanted, had there been no other and 
higher purpose to serve. 

I say then, let us all, my friends, take warning by this 
Pharisee in the parable ; and, whilst examining ourselves and 
our estate towards God and man, be careful not to judge of 
ourselves by halves, be careful not to rest satisfied with 
being able to say, I am neither an extortioner, unjust, nor 
an adulterer. We may not have sold ourselves to any of 
these carnal sins, and yet be as far from the kingdom of 
God, by reason of the bad spirit we are of, as the most 
scandalous sinner after the flesh, Let us search ourselves 
deeper and wider than this, look well into those “ chambers 
of imagery” within us, and consider well whether we are 
renewing our minds, so as to make that mind be in us 
which was in our Saviour. Are we cultivating peace one 
with another, casting out envy, sticking to truth, walking 
without guile? are we learning to esteem others more, and 
ourselves less; to humble ourselves before God from an 
unfeigned sense of our own sinfulness, instead of exalting 
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ourselves, from a comparison with others drawn in our own 
favour ? 

There is much more wanted, you see, to be perfect, than 
to be neither extortioners, unjust, nor adulterers. Heaven is 
not open to the man who is no more than that. It would 
be a poor preparation for the pure and holy company of God, 
and the blessed spirits of God, to be just clear of extortion 
or fraud or fornication. A man. is not fit for Heaven, 
because he keeps out of the stocks. To be perfect we must 
be as our Master; but what does that require of us? A 
temper brought in all things into harmony with His temper ; 
which is a very different thing from being clear of carnal 
sins,—a very different thing, and a vastly higher thing to 
attain unto. For that perfection let us strive, humbly 
begging of God’s Blessed Spirit to go along with our own 
endeavours, and sanctify them; so that we may be found 
meet for Christ’s Kingdom and Fellowship, when the time of 
removal comes ; and not be cast out into outer darkness, for 
lack of a wedding garment prepared and put on in time. 
And let that garment be not a body only kept under 
(though this must be), but a spirit right within us too—a 
spirit that does not think we stand, but fears lest we fall — 
which sees its own beam rather than another’s mote—which 
hopes all things for others, and apprehends all things for 
itself— which boasts not itself, is not puffed up, but feels and 
knows that if God should be extreme to mark what it has 
done amiss it cannot abide —and which throws itself alto- 
gether and only upon His mercy through Christ, for the 
hope that, guilty as it is, it shall be saved. 
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SERMON XV. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 


Sr. JamEs, iii. 5, 6. 

“Behold, how great a matter a little fire hindleth! And the - 

tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is the tongue among 

our members, that it defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
Jire the course of nature; and it is set on fire of hell.” 


We are told by our blessed Lord, that for every idle word 
shall we give account. I do not think, therefore, we shall 
spend our time ill, if we take the opportunity this passage 
in St. James presents of turning our minds to the sins of 
the tongue—or rather to a particular class of those sins, — 
seeing that they are sins which are very likely to be swelled, 
by the judgment day, to an amount much beyond what we 
are prepared for. For the tongue is continually at work — 
contracting therefore (if it be ill governed ) a debt, for which 
we shall have to answer, with all the rapidity of a spendthrift 
who is lavishing faster than he dreams of and brings him- 
self to prison by surprise. 

St. James puts the power of it for evil in a very strong 
light. It is like a fire, says he, amongst dry wood, — but a 
spark in itself perhaps, a little member, but sufficient to 
kindle and set in a blaze all around it. Look, for instance, 
at Nabal’s history; preserved, perhaps, for the purpose of 
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administering this lesson. What mischief would that short 
but churlish reply to David’s messengers, when he sent to 
him for food, have done, if it had not been turned away by 
the good sense and temper of his wife. “ Who is David,” 
was his hasty answer, “and who is the son of Jesse ? there 
be many servants now-a-days that break away every one 
from his master. Shall I then take my bread, and my 
water, and my flesh, that I have killed for my shearers, and 
give it unto men, whom I know not whence they be?” 
These few words were enough to set David and all his 
followers on fire —to put swords into the hands of four 
hundred men ; so that every man in Nabal’s house and 
employ would have perished, had not Abigail’s softer 
answer turned away their wrath, and saved her husband 
and his people alive. Even, therefore, were there nothing 
else to recommend the religious control of the tongue, than 
the mischief and discomfort the misuse of it occasions in a 
neighbourhood, this would be enough. 

There is no need to fly to the case of Nabal for an ex- 
ample. ‘There is scarcely a village or hamlet, scarcely any 
cluster of two or three houses, where you will not find that 
some damage has been done to the peace and comfort of all 
by this unruly member. One says an ill-natured thing, and 
another reports it and aggravates it in the carriage, and 
then comes the still more cutting reply, and then the re- 
joinder—each party striving to make their own case good, 
and to enlist their neighbours on their side,—till it is found 
that the first word was as the letting out of waters, and 
that a flood has followed which has covered the land. For 
the first word was a word of sin, being set on fire, as the 
apostle expresses it, of hell; that is, of those evil passions 
of which hell is the dwelling-place, and the spirits of hell 
the prompters. And the consequences of sin are always 
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very wide-wasting, such as seem to be out of all pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the sin itself ; God having or- 
dered it so, to show us how venomous a principle sin is— 
what a magazine of mischief it contains in itself—that we 
may be thereby led to shudder at it, and shun it, and to 
believe with the greater firmness of faith that everlasting 
punishment is only such punishment as might be expected 
to follow it—short as it may be in itself in the acting—seeing 
that its quality is to be measured by the malignity it in- 
volves, not by the time it occupies. And the malignity of 
spirit which an evil tongue argues is manifest, if we do but 
consider for a moment the state of heart it proceeds from— 
for there is the seat of the disease ; the fountain of these 
bitter waters is there. ‘Those things which proceed out 
of the mouth,” says our Lord, “come forth from the heart, 
and they defile the man.” Now suppose a malicious speech 
to be said by one neighbour of another ; what would be the 
impression it would produce upon a calm and dispassionate 
hearer, who set himself to judge of the motives which 
prompted it? or rather, what would God, who sees the 
very heart and reins, trace that malicious speech to? What 
would be thought or perceived to have set it on fire ? 
What would be the frame of mind it would give token of in 
him or her who used it? Would it be any such frame of 
mind as God could approve—or rather, would it not be 
just such a frame of mind as the devil would rejoice in and 
cherish ; counting the person in whom it dwelt his own 
property —of his own spirit—fit for his own place ? 

For no one can say a malicious thing of another, without, 
in the first place, giving token of a high opinion of himself. 
He sets himself in the seat of the scorner, which is a lofty 
seat, and one from which he looks down upon the other. 
Now charity, which (you remember) is true godliness, is 
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described as “vaunting not itself, not puffed up,” 2. @& 
charity or true godliness is the very reverse of having a 
high opinion of one’s self ; it is having a low opinion; it is 
rather having a disposition to sit at another’s feet, than to 
sit in a scorner’s chair. So far then the person who exer- 
cises a malicious tongue shows that he or she (be it man 
or woman) is no Christian, because having no humility. 

Again; no one can say a malicious thing of another 
without, in the next place, being provoked at that other and 
allowing the provocation to boil over. But charity (for 
that is what I test it by), we are told, is “not easily pro- 
voked.” Here, therefore, is another particular by which the 
person who exercises a malicious tongue is found to be no 
Christian, because having no forbearance. 

Again; no one can say a malicious thing of another, 
without fostering such ill-will and resentment towards that 
other, as to take pleasure in blackening his character ; 
making the worst of him; construing him wrong; giving 
him the benefit of no doubt on his side; receiving any 
thing to his disparagement and hindrance with an appetite ; 
reading him and his ways and his words as wrong as in him 
lies. But all this is as opposite to charity as any thing can 
be ; for it is another feature of charity, “that it thinketh no 
evil,” and “rejoiceth not in iniquity.” So far from in- 
venting evil, it thinketh none that perhaps exists. So far 
from laying iniquity to another’s charge, it has no pleasure 
in it even when it is real. 

Again; most men when they say a malicious thing of 
another owe him some grudge. There is some offence of by- 
gone times, perhaps, that still rankles in their bosoms and 
prompts them to revenge. But nothing is more opposed to 
charity than this; for charity, we are once more told, “suffers 
long and is kind.” Charity, so far from taking vengeance 
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for wrongs done, repays them by good will, that so it may 
heap coals of fire upon the head of the wrong doer. 

Again ; no one can say a malicious thing of another with- 
out wishing what he says to be true, however he may dis- 
believe it in his own mind, or know it at any rate to be a 
gross misrepresentation of fact. But this again is a feeling 
entirely adverse to another ingredient in charity, which 
the apostle tells us “hopeth all things,”——is so far from 
desiring that the worst one has to say of one’s neighbour be 
true, that it still hopes the best of him—thinks it possible 
and probable that any hard thoughts he may have con- 
ceived of him are groundless ; and that appearances, and 
only appearances, were against him. Here again then the 
man of a malicious tongue writes himself down no Christian, 
by giving token that he hopes for the worst and not the 
best of his neighbour. 

Again ; he whose speech respecting another is of malice, 
betrays very often (and indeed this feeling, I believe, is pre- 
dominant above every other I have named in prompting the 
tongue to such language), that he envies that other.. The 
ill-natured word is uttered to hinder his neighbour of some 
good turn that is likely to befal him, and to divert it, if 
possible, to himself instead. The malicious word, in this 
case, is frequently dropped as if by the way—meant to do 
its work by a hint, but still sufficiently to the purpose —for 
it is a very easy matter to hint away another’s good name, 
without leaving much room for a charge of actual slander. 
This was Absalom’s manner of dealing with his father’s 
character, when he wanted to steal the hearts of the people 
from him, and be himself king in his stead. “ He stood,” 
we read, “beside the way of the gate ; and it was so, that 
when any man that had a controversy came to the king for 
judgment, then Absalom called unto him and said, of 
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what city art thou? And he said, thy servant is of one of 
the tribes of Israel. And Absalom said unto him, see thy 
matters are good and right ; but there is no man deputed of 
the hing to hear thee. Absalom said moreover, Oh ! that I 
were made judge in the land, that every man which hath 
any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do him 
justice!” So did this bad son endeavour to blight his 
father’s name with his people, and try to worm himself 
into the throne by malicious words, that were false and 
fair. But all this, once more, is as unlike charity as light 
is unlike darkness ; for it is another peculiarity of charity 
(according to the apostle), that “it envieth not ;” whereas 
a malicious speech of this fashion proceeds from envy and 
nothing else. He and she therefore who indulge it, proclaim 
themselves no Christians by the use of it, because they 
give full evidence of having envy in their hearts. 

I have dwelt rather more upon this motive of evil 
speaking, because, as I have said, I think it is the com- 
monest of all. It has been sometimes my lot, when calling 
at a cottage, (I speak it in all kindness) to hear a hard hint 
dropped against a neighbour, as if by chance ; but which 
was intended perhaps to thwart some benefit that might 
have reached him, and turn it to another quarter. The 
spirit that prompted that hard saying, my friends, could 
not be of God, for it was of envy, and envy is of the devil. 
I am well aware that the poor, by reason of their poverty, 
have a stronger temptation to this passion of envy—this 
“evil eye,” as it is elsewhere called in Scripture—than others 
whose circumstances are more easy. But assuredly that 
poor person mistakes his interest both with God and man, 
both in this world and the next, when he yields to it. For 
an envious speech discovers itself always. There is that 
about it which betrays it to him to whom it is addressed. 
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and puts him at once upon his guard against it; and in- 
stead of forwarding the selfish object of the speaker, only 
sinks him in the other’s esteem, and shuts up his compassion 
towards one who is himself so hard upon his brother. So 
he makes not man his friend by it. Whilst for God—for 
God, who makes His sun to shine on the evil and the good, 
and sends His rain upon the just and the unjust, setting 
His creatures an example of the liberal and loving spirit 
in which He would have them act by one another—for, 
God, who in Christ surrendered His own glory, vast as it 
was, for man’s salvation, all enemy as he was to Him at 
the time—it cannot be supposed that He can hear with 
any other than the strongest feelings of disapproval the 
language of a spirit so contrary to His own—a spirit that 
envies, and therefore detracts—instead of such as is merci- 
ful and liberal. 

When David would fain have done Barzillai a good 
turn, and given him a place at the royal table in Jerusalem, 
Barzillai would not; but rather had pleasure in making 
over that bounty to another, than in enjoying it hiniself ; 
so he says a good word for Chimham — “ Behold thy 
servant Chimham, let him go over unto my lord the 
King, and do to him what shall seem good to thee.” The 
favour, therefore, which was intended for himself, he 
transferred to another, feeling more satisfaction in another’s 
prosperity than in his own. The spirit was pleasing to 
David, — the spirit, I mean, which would rather forward 
a neighbour’s welfare by a word in his favour, than thwart 
it by a word to his dishonour ; and the like spirit, be 
assured, is equally pleasing to Him of whom David was but 
the type or figure, and who Himself lived for our example 
in this as in all other particulars — “Who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again, — when He suffered, He threat- 
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ened not, but committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” So far from indulging in hard speaking 
Himself, no hard speeches stirred Him to retaliate. He 
did not strive nor cry, nor did any man hear His voice in 
the streets. “This fellow doth but cast out devils through 
Beelzebub,” is the malicious speech of one: Jesus makes 
no other reply than such as was to show that the reproach 
was unreasonable. “Is not this the carpenter’s son ?” 
exclaims another: Jesus is content with observing that “a 
prophet is not without honour, save in his own country.” 
“This fellow said, Iam able to destroy the temple of God, 
and to build it in three days,” is the malicious language of 
a third; but Jesus answers nothing at all. The thief 
which was crucified with Him cast it in His teeth, that as 
He had trusted in God, God should deliver Him ; but Jesus 
makes no retort, save to promise Paradise to his repentant 
companion. Such was He, with whose name we are marked 
—in whose steps we are to tread—whose Spirit we are 
to drink of, — and then whose crown we are to win. 

When, therefore, we review the motives which are usually 
at work in the bosom of him or her whose tongue speaketh 
malicious words, and find that they are presumption, 
self-esteem, scorn, anger, spite, revenge, envy ; may we not 
well understand the language of the Apostle when he says, 
that such a tongue is set on fire of hell—for where else 
can such a brood of hateful passions abide ? Wherefore, 
my friends, if we would have peace on earth, happy fire- 
sides, neighbours that shall be brethren unto us, bosoms 
free from the gnawing pains of vile passions within — if 
we would be like-minded with our Lord, and thus fitted 
to live with Him, and be acknowledged by Him as His 
friends and followers, —let us set a watch upon our words, 
and ever remember the saying of the Apostle —“He that 
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- will love life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue 
from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile ;” or that 
of another Apostle, still more touching, — “Let all bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice ; and be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.” 
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SERMON XVI. 


ON THE GUILT OF MISLEADING OTHERS. 


St. MatrHew, xviii. 10, 11. 


“ Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
Jor I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of My Father which is in heaven. For the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost.” 


Our blessed Lord is here impressing His followers with the 
very great sin of putting a stumbling block in another’s 
way —doing any thing which may cause a fellow-creature 
to offend, and damage his soul; for though the offending 
person will undoubtedly have to answer for his offence, see- 
ing that every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God, yet the person who tempted him to offend will have 
to give account too, for being the cause of his backsliding. 
Adam pleaded in his defence, that the woman had tempted 
him, and that she had been the occasion of his fall—the 
woman, in her turn, pleaded that the serpent had tempted 
her, and been the occasion of her fall—and all this was true 
enough ; yet God punished them all nevertheless, not 
making the serpent only, to whom the sin was traced up, 
answerable for it, but the woman who fell through his guile, 
and the man who fell through her persuasion. And though 
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our blessed Lord told Pilate that the man who had delivered 
Him unto him had the greater sin—he having put the occa- 
sion of condemning innocent blood in Pilate’s way—yet, 
by the same expression, He conveyed to him, that he too was 
guilty in having yielded to the occasion, and in having pro- 
nounced sentence against Him, knowing it to be unjust. 
Our Lord, then, I say, tries to cut off this source of sin at 
the fountain head, by pronouncing woe against the mis- 
leader—and at the same time endeavours to open his eyes 
to the greatness of his offence by several considerations. 
One of these considerations is, the vast value of a fellow- 
creature’s soul which is thus damaged, and the consequent 
‘aggravation of the offence on that account—for aggravated 
it would be in proportion to such value. It was the prac- 
tice of ancient nations, it was the practice of our own, to 
levy a fine for mischief done to the person, in proportion 
to the excellence of the member hurt. Thus, our Saxon 
ancestors inflicted a fine of five times as much on him 
who smote his neighbour’s eye out, as on him who smote 
off his finger only —the one member being considered so 
much more valuable than the other, and so the one offence 
of so much deeper dye than the other. So again, if one 
man shed another’s blood, the ancient law required that 
his blood should be shed in turn; that being the highest 
penalty that can be exacted, as the other was the 
highest sin that can be committed. What, then, must 
be the fine fit for him to pay, who has damaged his neigh- 
bour’s soul, by putting a stumbling-block in his way — 
his soul, worth more, by countless millions of times, than 
his life? If justice requires punishment to be awarded 
to one who hurts another’s person even according to the 
amount of the injury inflicted —what punishment will it 
require to be awarded to one who hurts another’s immortal 
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spirit ? Accordingly our Lord hints at the dreadful reckon- 
ing such a man will have to pay, by saying, in a passage 
which occurs a few verses before the text, “Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones that believe in me”—whoso | 
shall do anything to prejudice his soul—‘“‘it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” This is as horrid 
a punishment as can be conceived ; but still, says our Lord, 
it is a slight punishment compared with that which the mis- 
leader of his fellow-creatures’ souls must look for when he 
is brought up to judgment. Nay, the phrase is stronger 
still; for this threat is held out against the misleader of a 
single fellow-creature’s soul. ‘“ Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones,” is the expression. And doubtless nothing 
can be a repayment in full for the sin of giving occasion, 
direct or indirect, for a human being to bathe in flames to 
all eternity. This, then, is one consideration, here suggested 
by our Lord, to open men’s eyes to the greatness of the of- 
fence of being a misleader of others’ souls—the precious 
thing such a one is destroying. 

But this is not the only consideration. He goes on to 
speak of the care God takes of the soul of every creature 
of His. He watches over it, and sets His sentinel about it, 
and has tidings conveyed to Him of its condition. “Take 
heed,” says He, “that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” As though 
He had said, do not suppose that Almighty God sets little 
store by the soul of the least of His people—do not suppose 
that He is indifferent to the damage it may suffer at your 
hands, by the contagion of your evil example, or the blight 
of your carelessness and neglect ; God prizes its welfare so 
much, that He has angels about Him ever ready to be mi- 
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nistering spirits to Him in its behalf and for its safety. 
Judge then how He values a soul which he thus looks 
after —making superior spirits tributary to it. Judge what 
an interest He takes in it, when He secures for it such a 
retinue as this. And then, judge further, whether the man 
who is guilty of misleading this soul, so tended, and casting a 
stumbling block in its way, and endangering its safe arrival 
in God’s kingdom, is not guilty of fighting against God— 
thwarting His pleasure with respect to that soul—stealing 
it from His guardianship—setting at nought His protection 
of it—affronting Hisangels? This is another consideration 
which our Lord suggests, to open men’s eyes to the aggravated 
wickedness of causing another to offend. 

But there is a third consideration still, which He adds for 
the same purpose—which is this; that by putting an offence 
in another’s way, you are undoing all that He as a Saviour - 
has done; and making His Cross and Passion, His Death 
and Burial, His glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and 
His sending of the Holy Ghost, of none effect: and all 
this He implies, when, after the caution, “ Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones,” He adds, “for the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost.” Ye will 
be found therefore, says He, fighting against Me, if ye 
mislead those whom I have done and suffered so much to 
save alive. And the intense interest He has felt for sinners, 
which caused Him to make such a sacrifice of Himself in 
their behalf, He goes on to set forth in a parable; in order 
that it may be the better seen, with how high a hand that 
man is contending against Him, who thwarts His merciful 
purposes and His earnest desire for man’s salvation, by 
tempting or allowing a fellow-creature to hurt his soul, 
for which Christ was content to die. For, “how think ye ?” 
He proceeds, “If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of 
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them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety-and-nine 
and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone 
astray ? And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, 
he rejoiceth more of that sheep, than of the ninety-and-nine 
which went not astray. Even so it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” One meaning of which parable seems this; that 
whilst other orders of beings, besides man, whom God had 
created, were all of them obedient to His will and doing 
His bidding and abiding in their places, so that God could 
behold them with complacency and say that they were very 
good—the ninety-and-nine sheep, these that went not astray 
—still, that He could not be content with the contemplation 
of their obedience, but remembered man, the being that had 
not kept his first estate, but had lost his place, had forfeited 
his Maker’s favour—the single sheep that had gone astray. 
And so nothing would satisfy God, in His great mercy, but 
the recovery of this His fallen creature. Wherefore, He 
sets about effecting this at an immense cost,—such cost being 
(for reasons which we may not yet be able fully to understand) 
absolutely necessary. And Christ Jesus our Lord volunteers 
to be the Minister of this hard-service—to give up the 
glories in which He had sat from before the foundation of 
the world, and, for a season, to take upon Him the very 
nature of this fallen creature of His; to humble Himself 
to the fashion of a man, and to be obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross. And thus, having redeemed him, 
He returns to His Father’s right hand, rejoicing that the 
lost were recovered, and communicating the same joy to all 
the heavenly hosts; so that there was greater jubilee in 
heaven at the restoration of this world of sinners to God’s 
favour, than in the contemplation of all those higher orders 
of spirits — angels and archangels — that had stood fast, 
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and never gone astray at all. And such being the interpre- 
tation of the parable, the consideration which produced it 
comes on us with the greater force and impression ; for, if 
such was the deep interest the Saviour took in the recovery 
of sinners’ souls—if such the price He paid for their recovery 
—if such the joy He felt, and imparted to the spirits that 
dwell with Him, at their recovery ——with what just indig- 
nation must He burn against any one who should set himself 
to destroy all that He had thus laboured for, and gloried in; 
and ruin his neighbour’s soul, for the salvation of which He 
had thought no price too great to pay. 

These then are the three considerations which our Lord 
suggests to give us a proper notion of the great and grievous 
and aggravated wickedness of putting a stumbling-block in 
another’s way—the vast value of the soul we are damaging 
—the vast care with which God watches over a soul, keeping 
it as the apple of His eye—the vast price the Saviour was 
content to give for it, and the consequent wrath He must 
feel at finding His labour vain. 

Now it becomes us all to lay this matter well to heart ; 
for he must proceed warily indeed in a world like this, 
who can altogether free himself from the condemnation of 
making others to offend. The text, indeed, says, “take 
heed” —as though nothing less than very great heed 
would serve. For we are so bound together in this life — 
we are grinding so perpetually together at the same mill— 
one is so coupled with another, a whole nation through, 
that no man can solive to himself as not to have an influence 
upon many souls besides his own. He must needs go out of 
the world for it to be otherwise. How careful, then, ought 
every one of us to be, in this intricate and closely woven 
world, of the part he plays in it! What a duty it is in 
every one to make a conscience of his ways, that in moving 
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himself he damage not a neighbour, and destroy him for 
whom Christ died! All have need to bear this strictly in 
mind ; for none are so feeble as to be incapable of mischief, 
and none, therefore, are in a condition to be exempted from 
such watchfulness. A word said to good or to evil purpose, 
by the most humble person, may not fall to the ground: 
even as it was a saying of that little Syrian maid that sent 
Naaman, the great captain, to the prophet for a cure—and 
as it was the saying of that Edomite herdsman, Doeg, that 
wrought the slaughter of all the priests of God. 

But, amongst the foremost, ought the masters and mis- 
tresses of households to be careful that nothing be done by 
them which shall be a hindrance to the souls of their servants, 
and of those over whom they have any control ;—that the 
example they set be not a hurt to those who look up to them 
—that the rules and regulations they lay down for the go- 
vernment of their house, be such as carry God’s blessing 
along with them to all who are required to observe those 
rules— that in the duties they exact of them, they still bear 
in mind that they have souls to be saved, and take heed that 
those duties shall not be so timed or so exacted, as to deprive 
them of opportunities of growing in grace—that they re-- 
buke sin in their households, and encourage godliness, and 
try to put their family, one and all, in the road to heaven, 
and keep them in it—andso help the minister of their parish 
to do God’s work in it and strengthen his hands. Would 
that in every household there were family-prayers ! They 
might be so arranged, as not to interfere at all with the or- 
dinary business of the day; though, if they did, what busi- 
ness is so urgent as preparing ourselves to die? In the tents 
of the Patriarchs of old there seems to have been always a 
place set apart for the worship of God, to which the head 
of the family repaired ; and, with the souls around him which 
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belonged to him, begged God’s blessing upon them and 
theirs. Why should not we ? 

But, above all, it is binding upon all parents to see that 
they put no stumbling-block in the way of their children’s 
souls. It is more especially with reference to children 
that our Lord’s caution, in the chapter we are considering, 
seems to have been uttered; for the whole discourse began 
from His calling a little child unto Him, and setting him in 
the midst, and encouraging those who received one such 
little child in His name, and threatening those who should 
offend one of those little ones that believed in Him:—as 
though parents, above any other class, required to bereminded 
of the sore punishment they were treasuring up to them- 
selves, if, through their negligence, through their evil ex- 
ample, much more through their tempting, the souls of their 
children should miscarry. I do warn, therefore, every parent 
who hears me, to take care to deliver his own soul upon this 
head. If the parent goes astray, how can he expect his 
child to go straight ? He cannot speak lies himself, and 
have his child speak truth ;—he cannot defraud himself, 
and have his child honest ;—he cannot be double-minded 
himself, and have singleness of heart in him ;—he cannot be 
drunken, and have his child grow up a sober youth ;—he 
cannot be himself idle, and expect him to be industrious ;— 
he cannot profane the Sabbath himself, and expect his boy 
or his girl to keep it. A clean thing will not thus come out 
of an unclean. It is not reasonable, it is not according to 
God’s ordinance, that it should. And how, again, can a 
parent reconcile it to his conscience, after he has brought 
children into the world, to take no heed to the habits in 
which they grow up? There are opportunities in these days 
for children, even of the poorest, to be taught the fear of 
God betimes, and to read their Bibles, and know their duty, 
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as in other ways, so especially on the Sunday at our schools, 
How can parents reconcile it to themselves to take no ad- 
vantage of these helps, but leave their children to take their 
own ways, as they list—to come or not to come—to learn 
or not to learn—to follow, in short, the suggestions of their 
own corrupt hearts: for,young as they are, they are still 
children of Adam? What can come of an abandoned 
childhood, but a profligate youth, and a hard-hearted old age, 
and a hopeless death, and a sorrowful resurrection? Surely 
all parents, whether rich or poor, are bound to cast their 
eyes on to what is to be the end of their offspring; and 
to think deeply upon whether they are breeding immortal 
beings to people Heaven or Hell with. If the Saviour’s 
dreadful anger is denounced against any one (for so we see it 
is when He talks of the millstone about the neck) who shall 
be the cause of hindrance and miscarriage to a Christian 
child— how much fiercer must it burn, when the person who 
does so is a parent, and the child not another’s but his own! 
Of all the sins which the idolaters of old are reproached 
with, none was so odious, none so great an abomination, as 
that of burning their sons and their daughters in the fire to 
their gods, as the inhabitants of Canaan did. Yet, after 
all, that was a deed soon done ; it was the agony of a minute 
and it was over: when their bodies were reduced to ashes, 
there was no more that the one could do, or the other suffer. 
Of how much sorer sin, then, is that parent guilty—how 
much greater an abomination in God’s sight must his act 
be—who sacrifices the souls of his sons and his daughters 
in the fire to the evil spirit—those souls which can never 
be consumed—that fire which is never to be quenched! 
Take heed, therefore, all, how ye make a brother or sister 
to offend. Parents, take ye heed above all ;—and, if your 
ways have been careless hitherto, in this respect — if hitherto 
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ye have not made so much a conscience of them as ye ought 
—delay not in beginning now ; for the time, brethren, is 
short, and there is no undoing the mischief you may do to 
others— perhaps, in any case—certainly not when death has 
removed them. It is well, if your consciences cannot charge 
you with having caused those to stumble who are now in 
their graves, and whose lot.you cannot alter, and to whom 
you can now make no reparation or atonement for the im- 
mortal mischief you have done them. Let not the like befal 
others who yet live, through your means. Stop now at least 
your hand. Swell not the account God may already have 
against you on this score. Cease to injure others, by doing 
evil, or allowing evil yourselves. Learn to do them good, 
by doing well. Be not partakers in other men’s sins, but 
keep yourselves pure. 
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SERMON XVII. 


ST. PAUL’S MARKS OF GODLY SORROW. 


2 CorRINTHIANS, vii. 10, 11. 


“For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of ; but the sorrow of the world worketh death. 
For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, 
what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge!” 


Sr. Pavt, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, had found 
cause to rebuke them for many sins which were committed 
among them, and which were a disgrace and scandal to the 
Christian name—and especially for the sin of fornication, 
andthe little harm they seemed to think there was in that 
gross wickedness ; so little indeed, that one man amongst 
them who had been guilty of that sin in a very aggravated 
form, had been screened by them, and allowed still to 
remain in their assemblies, and was received by them with 
the right hand of fellowship. Conduct of this sort argued 
a very loose and low notion of the moral character that was 
exacted from a follower of Christ by the Gospel he professed, 
and justified the apostle in writing very sharply to men 
so carnal. And accordingly he did write to them with 
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great severity ; desiring them to put the man away from 
among them, and cleanse their own hearts, which ought not 
to take pleasure in the company of such evil doers. In the 
seventh chapter of the Second Epistle to these same Corin- 
thians, St. Paul tells us what the effect of this reprimand 
had been—how the Corinthians had taken it, and what 
they had done in consequence. And whilst he tells us this, 
he at the same time gives us to understand what real repent- 
ance is, and wherein it consists. He had exhorted them to 
it, and they had listened to his exhortation; and their sor- 
row for their sin had proved itself to be of a godly sort, not 
by a few warm and passionate words, or by feelings skin 
deep which led to nothing practical, but by the carefulness 
it wrought in them—the clearing of themselves—the indig- 
nation — the fear—the vehement desire —the zeal—the re- 
venge. This was such repentance as the apostle expresses 
himself satisfied with, and such therefore we shall do well 
to consider in its several items, that we may know of what 
kind is our own. 

St. Paul distinguishes godly sorrow from the sorrow of 
the world by its effects. The sorrow of the world, saith he, 
only worketh death —z. e. the sorrow of a worldly man has 
no good in it, but evil. It drives him perhaps to actual 
death, perhaps only to sinking of spirit or despair—but, at 
all events, its consequences are only bad and disastrous. 
The sorrow of Ahithophel, for instance, was the sorrow of 
the world. He gave counsel to Absalom how he should 
conduct his rebellion, but his counsel was overruled ; others 
thought differently from him, and their advice prevailed. 
Ahithophel’s high stomach could not brook this affront ; grief 
seized him ; so that when he “saw that his counsel was not 
followed, he saddled his ass, and arose, and gat him home to 
his house, to his city, and put his household in order, and 
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hanged himself, and died.” Judas’s sorrow, again, was the 
sorrow of the world. The man’s conscience smote him, no 
doubt, for the deed he had done in betraying his Master to 
death; but the way he took to put this discomfort away 
from him, was not by confessing his great wickedness unto 
God, and humbling himself before Him, and praying 
that, if it were possible, his dreadful iniquity might be 
pardoned, and living thenceforward a life of penitence and 
prayer, but it was by the mere rash and desperate act of 
putting an end to himself. That was the worldly man’s 
way of giving himself relief. 

Or where worldly sorrow may not go so far as to drive a 
man to self-slaughter, it may still dohim damage by break- 
ing his spirit, and unfitting him for any future exertion to 
good —even as we read in the Proverbs, “A merry heart 
doth good like a medicine ; but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones ;” or, as we read in the book of Ecclesiasticus, “Sorrow 
hath killed many, and there is no profit therein.” So that, 
take it how we will, no good comes of mere worldly sorrow, 
but evil only. 

With godly sorrow, however, or real repentance for sin, 
it is otherwise. Here quite different fruits come of it; and 
indeed if these fruits do not come, it is not godly sorrow or 
repentance, it is worldly sorrow alone. Now these fruits 
the apostle enumerates in the passage we are considering ; 
and we will go through them, one by one, that we may the 
better see, as I have said, what the character of repentance 
is, what are its true ingredients. 

First of all, it works carefulness in the penitent. It 
decides him to be more wary in his walking for the time to 
come; not to beg of God with his lips that He would not 
lead him into temptation, and then forthwith rush into it of 
his own accord. He knows his besetting sin, and he guards 
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against the approaches to it. He would not have fallen into 
it, he feels, if he had not kept bad hours, if he had not gone 
with bad companions, if he had not resorted to the place 
where his temptation lay, if he had not allowed himself in 
certain pursuits. If his sorrow, therefore, be of a godly sort, 
if his repentance be sound, it will beget in him carefulness 
to keep better hours, to shun those evil companions, to 
keep his feet from entering those places which have been 
occasions of falling to him before, to restrain himself in 
those pursuits. His carefulness will be further shown in 
leading the penitent to avail himself of all helps to grace 
which he had before despised. He will say his prayers to 


_ God, at least night and morning, for His blessing; and His 


pardon, and His support ; whereas formerly perhaps he said 
them irregularly or not at all. He will come to God’s house 
on God’s day, and recruit his strength there for his better 
course, instead of turning his back on it as aforetime, and 
making the Sabbath the worst instead of the best day of 
the week. He will read his Bible at home, if he can read, 
or listen with all his heart to those who can read it for him, 
and treasure up such texts as come especially home to him, 
as though they said, “Thou art the man.” This is the kind 
of carefulness which godly sorrow for sin, or real repent- 
ance, works in a man; and it is vain to call that repent- 
ance which works it not. 

But St. Paul adds other effects which this sorrow of the 
right sort produces —“ what clearing of yourselves,” says he, 
does it bring about— what an earnest anxiety to get the sin 
of which your conscience is now at last afraid cleared away, 
so that it may not put you to confusion of face at the great 


day, by appearing against you in the record. But how else 


can a man be cleared of his sin, but by casting himself at 
the Saviour’s feet for forgiveness ?— whose privilege it is, 
is L 
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we are told, “to blot out our offences as a thick cloud,” and 
who is able “to present us faultless,” we are again told —in 
spite of all our faults—“before the presence of His glory 
with exceeding joy.” So that godly sorrow drives a man 
to the Cross for clearance. 

“What indignation,” says the Apostle still further, does 
this sorrow create in you. Here is another feature of true 
repentance; indignation at ourselves for the folly we have 
wrought against God and our own souls by our doings ;— 
indignation that we should have seen sin stamped with such 
deadly characters, that he who runs can read them, and yet 
that we should have been mad enough to plunge into it ;— 
indignation that we should have given ourselves to vex 
God, who does nothing but pour His benefits upon us—that 
we should have made vain Christ’s agony for us—that we 
should have chased the Comforter from our hearts, which 
was one of the greatest gifts for man that our Lord pur- 
chased by His blood, and have left ourselves by our own 
act and deed comfortless ;— indignation at ourselves, that we 
should have risked our souls, not to gain the world even, — 
bad as that bargain would be,—but to feed a lust perhaps 
nauseous almost in the very indulgence. Such indignation 
as this, therefore, is another fruit of godly sorrow, or genuine 
repentance. 

Another fruit of the same is fear —“yea what fear it 
wrought in you”—fear of God’s just displeasure, which the 
full sense of sin, now for the first time experienced by us, 
hath struck into us—fear again that the frailty of our 
nature is such that we may not even yet be able to stand up- 
right—fear such as will prevent us from ever being high- 
minded— such as will make us work out our salvation with 
trembling —such as will not allow us to think we have 
already attained, or are already perfect, but will urge us to 
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do “this one thing; forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth to those things which are before, 
to press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus”—fear that will not suffer us to 
think we stand, so much as counsel us to take heed lest we 
fall. All this wholesome fear comes along, it seems, with 
godly sorrow for sin done ; and the repentance which begets 
in us this fear is genuine, and only that. 

Nor is this all. Other effects that come of this godly 
sorrow are vehement desire and zeal: “yea, what zeal it 
wrought in you,”—what a stirring desire to do God’s service 
for the rest of our days, having done it so little in days past 
—what an earnest wish to redeem the time, being now 
sensible of the degree in which we used to waste it—-what a 
longing to fill the remainder of our days more full of good 
works, and labours of love, and offerings of all sorts to God, 
by reason of having left so much to do in this way to our 
latter end, which ought to have been begun and continued 
in our prime. St. Paul is perpetually alluding to this sort 
of zeal—“Ye were sometimes,” says he to the Ephesians, 
“darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as 
children of light”—as if they were to make up for lost time. 
And so in his own person: “I,” says he, “am the least of the 
Apostles, that am not meet to be called an Apostle, because 
I persecuted the Church of God. But by the grace of God, 
Tam what I am: and His grace which was bestowed upon me 
was not in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they 
all ;”—as though he, more than the other Apostles, had to 
show zeal for God’s service henceforth, because he, of all the 
Apostles, had been a persecutor of Christ in his youth. In 
like manner St. Peter tells us that “the time past of our life 
may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles” — 


and that henceforth sobriety and watchfulness unto prayer 
L 2 
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must be the word, seeing that “the end of all things is at 
hand.” Zeal then, like this, is another fruit of godly sorrow 
—of true repentance. It kindles men to greater self-devo- 
tion to God, and the surrender of themselves to His service. 

There is one point more touched on by St. Paul, in this 
catalogue of the consequences which follow from true repent- 
ance—and which consequences may be taken as tests 
whether it is true—and that is the revenge it wrought in 
the penitents ;— meaning by that, the determination it begat 

in them to punish themselves for their past misdeeds by 
mortification, and keeping their bodies under, and governing 
their lusts with bit and bridle: and, in one word, taking up 
the cross —subjecting themselves to an habitual course of 
self-restraint, and denying their own selvyes—as the Scrip- 
ture has it. Such are the several properties which St. Paul 
notes, as belonging to godly sorrow—as marking the true 
and sincere repentance of a Christian man. 

Now there is a doctrine which strikes me as following 
from this view of what repentance is and wherein it consists, 
which is a very important one—even that a late or death- 
bed repentance, as it is called, is unavailing. We come 
indeed to the same conclusion from a great many indepen- 
dent trains of reasoning ; and therefore it is the less likely 
to fail. But after seeing what fruits St. Paul describes as 
those of godly sorrow, or effectual repentance, can we find 
them in the repentance of a death-bed ?—Is there then time 
for all these fruits to ripen? Can a man in that case 
show his carefulness, that is, the wariness of his walking 
in future, when he has no more time to walk in?—can he 
then guard against things which have been stumbling-blocks 
to him aforetime, when the force of temptation is gone? and 
apply himself to those means of grace which he had once 
neglected, and which are provided as refreshments to the 
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pilgrim by the way, now that his journey is over? Can 
he now show “zeal” for God’s service ; and by making all 
his future years abound more and more in good and godly 
deeds, endeavour, as far as in him lies, to make up for the 
barrenness, and worse than barrenness, of times gone by? 
—can he do this, I say, now when the night is actually 
come, in which no works can be done? Can he now 
exercise upon himself revenge for his former follies, by 
subjecting himself to corresponding self-abasement and self- 
correction and self-restraint, when the season for all such 
proceedings is gone by—death drawing close, and no leisure 
to turn in? I do think, that we can come to no result 
from such review of St. Paul’s description of godly sor- 
row—the sorrow which worketh repentance unto salva- 
tion—but this; that it is not to be comprised in a few 
hours’ or days’ grief and dejection and cries for mercy, on 
the eve of our departure out of this world; and that he whe 
- hazards his soul on such a hope, is doing it, not only with- 
out Scripture to warrant him in it, but expressly against the 
warnings of Scripture; and that this passage of St. Paul 
we have been handling to-day, together with many other 
passages, will rise up at the judgment to rebuke him, for 
- having persisted in trusting to a reed which he might very 
well have known would break and pierce his hand. 

God grant that when the cry reaches any of our ears, 
“the bridegroom cometh,” we may be found with our 
lamps trimmed and our lights burning, and with oil in our 
vessels; and that we may not have to begin a work then, in 
that hour of distraction and dismay, which should have been 
done long, long before—and which that surely is no fit 
season for doing. Let us often ask ourselves the question 
—why God has set us here at all for three score years or 
so, save in order that He may try us and prove us, and that 
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our souls may grow therein more like Christ’s; and that, 
having ripened thus, we may be reaped for heaven. For if 
we are to put off dedicating ourselves to God till the mo- 
ment we are going hence, our life can have been only on a 
footing with that of dumb creatures, who eat and drink 
and then die, as if there was no hereafter. Surely God, 
who has breathed immortal souls into us and made us in 
His own image—the only earthly creatures that He did so 
make—cannot be satisfied with our passing our days like 
the cattle. Yet this we do, unless we pass them in prepar- 
ing our spirits for immortality. God grant, I say, that we 
may number our days, and apply our hearts unto wisdom ; 
and begin to-day if we did not begin yesterday, and perse- 
vere unto the end (it will soon enough come); and not 
dance after bubbles till we are at the grave’s edge, but be 
ever like servants that wait. “Blessed are those servants, 
whom when their Lord cometh He shall find so doing”! 
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SERMON XVIII. 
BE NOT WISE IN YOUR OWN CONCEITS. 


Romans, xii. 16. 


“ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 


WHEREVER and whenever men have had a high conceit of 
their own parts and knowledge—be it religious knowledge, 
or be it common knowledge—the Gospel of Christ has 
never taken good root ; the soil did not suit it. For, in the 
first place, the Gospel of Christ represents itself as a remedy 
for ignorance; it takes for granted that the world—the 
natural world—is sunk in darkness, and needs light ; and 
it would feel itself intrusive where this truth was not 
acknowledged. 

When Adam fell, his whole nature fell with him—both 
his feelings and his faculties, both his appetites and his un- 
derstanding ; so that from that moment his mind became 
darkened, and he saw no longer with the same eyes as 
before. His intellect was but the refuse of what it had 
been. And the taint in his blood was carried on through 
the generations that sprung from him; for the nature of 
man fell in him, and the blindness which had come upon 
him he transmitted to his children for ever. Therefore it 
is that Scripture ever speaks of the world before Christ's 
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coming as dark, and of Him as a light that was to disperse 
such darkness. “The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined,” is its 
language: the darkness being the darkness of ignorance, 
and folly, and intellectual blindness, with which mankind 
were stricken, and to which Christ and His Gospel was the 
light that was opposed. 

The very principle, therefore, upon which the Gospel of 
Christ goes, is the presumption that mankind are not wise, 
but foolish ; not clear-sighted, but blind. Its provisions 
are all shaped with a reference to such a condition of things ; 
and therefore where that condition is doubted, or not fully 
acknowledged, it does not make its appeal. 

Hence it was that it obtained no substantial footing 
amongst the Jews—they were wise in their own conceits. 
And so when St. Paul preached that dlindness had fallen 
upon Israel, he was preaching a doctrine which they would 
not acknowledge. How could they be blind, thought they to 
themselves, who could dispute, and argue, and interpret the 
mysteries of God as they could? For you may observe all 
through the Gospels the notion the Scribes and Pharisees 
had of their own parts, knowledge, and attainments—how 
often they tried to entangle Jesus in His talk —what subtle 
questions they put to Him—how they catechised Him about 
this passage in Moses and that, not with any sincere and 
honest intent of getting at the meaning of those passages, 
but in the hope of confounding Him and putting Him to 
silence and shame, and at the same time displaying their 
own skill and capacity as interpreters of the Law. Accord- 
ingly, Jesus deals very sharply with these parties: with 
none so much so. He delights in abashing them, and 
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putting them down, and humbling them in the eyes of the 
people, and making them fear to put to Him any more such 
questions ; whilst He reserves His full expositions of His 
Father’s will, His ample communications of the Gospel He 
was come to unfold, for the ears of His more humble fol- 
lowers—his disciples, and the multitude that flocked to: 
Him out of cities and villages in a teachable spirit ; who 
came, not with any high conceit of their own parts or 
attainments, like their rulers, but in the consciousness of 
ignorance which they longed to disperse, and of errors and 
backslidings which they desired to have put straight. Look 
at the different manner in which He deals with the Scribes 
and with the Syro-Phenician woman, or the woman of 
Samaria at the well,—different, according to the difference 
of the parties: the Scribes conceited of their knowledge, 
and therefore left in their ignorance—the women docile 
and humble and desiring to be taught, and therefore en- 
lightened. 

Observe how the Apostles of Christ took the same course. 
“Christ,” says St. Paul to the Corinthians, “sent me to 
preach the Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the Cross 
of Christ should be made of none effect. For the preaching 
of the Cross is to them that perish foolishness ; but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of God. For it is written, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is the 
wise ? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world?” And more to the like effect-—showing that the 
Apostle did not consider that men who were wise in their 
own conceits were men in @ condition for the reception of 
the Gospel with which he was charged, and which demanded 
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humbleness of mind and a sense of want and ignorance in 
those it spake unto. And therefore, though Athens was the 
capital of all Greece, and a city upon which if he could 
have made an impression, it would have done more for the 
forwarding of the Gospel than the conversion of half a dozen 
other cities of Greece, St. Paul seems to have taken com- 
paratively little pains there. He did preach there indeed a 
memorable sermon, and disputed with the Jews in the. 
Synagogue, whilst he waited there for the arrival of his 
companions ; but he did not feel that a town, full of self- 
conceited men who called themselves philosophers and 
considered their city as the eye of all Greece, was a field in 
which the humble and practical, but wonderful, truths 
which he taught would be likely to find acceptance—a 
babbler indeed was the title by which these great men were 
pleased to call him,—and so “Paul,” we read, “departed 
from among them.” And though he was willing and glad 
to write letters to several small and insignificant communi- 
ties in Greece — communities which Athens in her own self- 
importance would have scorned—such as the Philippians 
and the Thessalonians; to the Athenians he writes no 
Epistle at all, but leaves them in the pride of their own 
hearts to cherish their own wisdom as they would ; and for 
himself turns, with the Gospel in his hands, to humbler men, 
who felt that they were in darkness and rejoiced in his 
light. 

The same rules God observes still in imparting His Gospel 
to men’s hearts in all its power—not caring to give it to 
those who are wise in their own conceits, but revealing it 
rather unto babes. For it is altogether a mistaken view of 
Christ’s Gospel to suppose, that to enable men to talk about 
mysteries is what it has for its first and foremost object. 
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There will be multitudes of men saved by it, aye, and pro- 
moted to very high places in heaven by it, who would have 
cut a very poor figure in an argument upon it with self- 
conceited men. ‘To the poor, we read, it is preached—and 
the great object it has, is to make us, not clever talkers, but 
good and holy men. “Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth.” Charity is its main field, the cultivation of a 
right spirit within us. “Though I have all knowledge, and 
understand all mysteries, if I have not charity, I am 
nothing.” And so most undoubtedly that man—who, when 
he went forth to his work and to his labour in the morning, 
should prescribe to himself for his meditation at odd times 
during the day one single verse of our blessed Lord’s 
sermon, such as “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth,” with the intent of fixing it in his life—that 
man will have been advancing the best interests of his soul, 
will have been spending his time like a Christian man, far 
more than if he had been disputing with his companions 
all the day about predestination, or election, or irresistible 
grace, or the value of this form or that, or about a hundred 
of those questions, which minister food for religious dispu- 
tation amongst men who are wise in their own conceits. 
How did our blessed Lord gaze with gladness upon the 
quiet act of that poor widow who was casting her two 
mites into the treasury —the modest overflowing of a heart 
right towards God, that sought not to be seen,— whilst He 
took no pleasure at all in the wisdom of those who sat in 
Moses’ chair, and by their ingenious pleadings upon the 
Law perplexed both it and those that heard them. And is. 
He not the same to-day as yesterday? And is there not 
abroad, even now, but too much of that wisdom of self- 
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conceit which refines upon religious questions rather than 
applies itself to religious deeds —a spirit which our Saviour, 
we see, both by word and act discourages ? 

I have heard, for instance, that there are those who 
would not have children taught their Catechism or their 
Prayers, because they are not, they say, of an age to under- 
stand either, and their minds should be left free till they 
can choose for themselves ; and yet we know well enough 
that if we do not sow in them the good seed, the devil will 
sow the tares, and all the more because the field is not fore- 
stalled. Is not such wisdom as this the wisdom of our own 
conceits ? And can it be doubted that God’s blessing rather 
goes along with those parents who, in an honest and good 
heart, and without entering into any such subtleties, see 
that their children learn, as soon as they can lisp, and 
almost before they can reason, the elements of a Christian’s 
faith and duty ? which may lie in their minds, but little 
understood perhaps till riper years come ; and then they will 
be found ready planted, to spring, and grow, and bear fruit 
abundantly ? And the like caution, I think, applies to those 
who do not allow infants to be baptized, on the ground that 
they are incapable of appreciating the rite. For when the 
Disciples, acting I suppose under the same impression, 
forbade the people to bring their children to Christ that He 
might touch them, —saying, probably, what good could it do 
children in arms, who would not be able to understand 
aught of the matter? our blessed Lord rebuked them for 
being thus wise in their own eyes, and said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not 3” and 
so He took them up in his arms, and blessed them ; though 
they neither knew Him, nor could estimate the blessing He 
imparted to them, ‘And I cannot but take this opportunity, 
of saying, that with respect to the marriage rite— when it 
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was God that joined together our first parents in marriage — 
when our Lord Himself speaks of it as a rite in which 
“ God puts together,”—and St. Paul speaks of it as “a great 
mystery,” and compares it to the union between Christ and 
His church, a holy union—it does seem to me that we are 
wise in our own conceits, and not wise unto God, when we 
take upon ourselves to affirm that marriage is no other kind 
of contract than such as is made in a market—not more 
holy than that, —and that there is no irreverence in shutting 
God out from being a party to it, and telling Him in effect 
that we have no wish He should be present at it, and no 
care that He should bless it. 

These and the like, I fear, are temptations suggested by 
the pride of our own hearts—by our being wise in our own 
eyes, instead of bearing in mind that safe and sure word, 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not to 
thine own understanding: in all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” Isay this is a safe 
and sure word, for it stands fast when put to the proof. As 
life advances, and a man feels that he is drawing nearer 
and nearer to his last account, he loses confidence in his 
own conclusions; these subtleties like him not; he finds 
that, in building en them, he has but been building on hay, 
wood, stubble; and that the day has now come which 
proves them as by fire, and that they fail him. But in 
whatever degree he has given himself over aforetime to 
God, in an humble, unsuspecting spirit, in that degree is he 
now pleased with what he has done. For the approach of 
death and judgment takes the conceit out of any of us ; and 
then we begin to perceive that they were right, whom we 
once thought more meanly of, who loved God with all their 
heart, and their neighbour as themselves, and meddled not 
with curious matters; and that whilst we were engaged 
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in these, we were but wasting our days. Baxter, who 
had involved himself in many such webs in his youth, as 
he grew older and better would have none of them ; but the 
more he grew acquainted with such as indulged in those 
imaginations, the more did he perceive, he tells us, “that 
they were all in the dark; and the more he became ac- 
quainted with holy men, that were all for heaven and pre- 
tended not much to subtleties, the more did he value and 
honour such.” And we shall do well to check our fancies 
and devices, by considering what will be the thoughts that 
will give us comfort in our dying moments ; and to cherish 
those thoughts in our minds now. We shall find, no 
doubt, that they lie in a little compass, and are little 
curious: whether we have believed—in God the Father who 
made us, in God the Son who redeemed us, and in God 
the Holy Ghost who sanctifies us—and have acted according 
to our belief; whether we have repented of our sins, and 
forsaken them ; whether we have mortified ourselves, and 
done good to our brethren ; whether we have laboured to 
_ have a conscience void of offence towards God and man ; 
and to perfect ourselves, even as God is perfect. These 
are the occupations of our minds, these the subjects of our 
thoughts, which we shall reflect upon with pleasure at the 
last ; and shall feel that whatever portion of our time was 
spent in such was not spent in vain. Wherefore let the 
great and good Bishop Taylor’s prayer be ours: “Let Thy 
Holy Spirit, O God, dwell in our souls, sanctifying our 
thoughts, guiding our affections, directing our wills ; that 
it may be the great employment of our whole lives to live in 
obedience to Thee, and in love and charity with our neigh- 
bours. Take from us all vanity of spirit, all strange 
fancies, all unscriptural notions; and let our religion be 
plain, honest, pious, simple, prudent, and charitable, of 
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great powcr in producing virtue and rooting out vice. Let 
us be filled with love of Thee, and let that love be wholly 
spent in doing such actions as shall best please Thee ; and 
when we shall have thus served Thee here in simplicity 
and godly sincerity for our appointed season, be pleased to 
take us to Thyself, that we may no longer see Thee as 
through a glass darkly, but face to face, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” 
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SERMON XIX. 
WAITING FOR THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


IsaAtaH, xxv. 9. 


“ And it shall be said in that day, Lo! this is our God ; 
we have waited for Him, and He will save us: this is the 
Lord; we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice 
in His salvation.” 


WuEN the armies of Rome were drawing nearer and nearer 
to Jerusalem, and the straitness of the siege approached, 
the believers in Christ, which that great city contained, 
bethought themselves of the warning voice of the Saviour, 
uttered many years before, when He spake of the signs 
which should precede the fall of Jerusalem, and added, 
“When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination of desola- 
tion, spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, stand in the holy 
place, then let them which be in Judea flee into the moun- 
tains ;’—the Christians, I say, in Jerusalem, remembered 
this saying of their Lord and Master. They made pre- 
paration against the terrible ruin which they perceived by 
the prophecy was about to befal the capital; they separated 
themselves from among their unbelieving countrymen and 
fellow-citizens ; they abandoned their houses and goods 
within its walls; and, leaving the place while yet they had 
the power to do so, and before it was so closely encompassed 
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on every side that none could escape, they betook themselves 
in a body to adistrict beyond Jordan, and settled themselves 
far from the sad sounds and sights of war, in a town called 
Pella. 

The circumstances of the siege of Jerusalem are set forth 
in Scripture by our Lord Himself, in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, as a type or emblem of His second 
coming to judge the world, and destroy this heaven and 
this earth. For the ruin of Jerusalem was not the ruin of a 
mere common city, but bespoke much which no like calamity 
of any other town could have spoken ; since with Jerusalem 
fell the Temple, the seat and scene of all the rites of the 
old law, the place where God had set His name, and to 
which all the tribes were to repair to worship Him,—and 
accordingly with the Temple fell that law itself, which, 
having served as a shadow of better things to come, gave 
place to the substance, even to the Gospel and to Christ. 
As then it was with Jerusalem, so will it be with the world 
at large. In Jerusalem there were true believers in Christ 
amidst a multitude of faithless and perverse men. Those 
believers guided themselves by the words and warnings 
their Master had spoken to them, while the unbelieving 
multitude gave to them no heed. Those believers, by 
reason of His words and warnings, were prepared against 
the awful visitation of their city which was at hand, and 
withdrew themselves, at the loss and abandonment of all 
that they had, to a quiet and peaceful country where they 
could set up their rest without molestation ; whilst those 
hardened and heedless people, who were left behind, 
perished in the midst of distresses such as no other city 
ever felt; the vials of God’s wrath being fully poured out 
upon them. And so discriminating was God’s judgment, 
that of the two men in the same field, and the two women 
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at the same mill, one was taken and the other left,—the 
believer in Christ laid up in safety, the scorner of Him 
suffered to fall. Which things, as I have said, are an 
allegory ; for so will it come to pass at the end of the world. 
As Christ came in a figure to inflict vengeance upon that 
guilty town, so will He come in His own apparent person, 
in power and great glory, to judge a guilty world at the 
latter day. As they who believed in Him called His 
sayings to mind and shaped their course according to them, 
came out of that condemned city and found a place of refuge 
provided for them, so will it be with those who shall be 
found to have waited for Him at His second advent. In 
the crash of the universe they shall be safe,—not a hair of 
their heads shall perish; but to a city which hath founda- 
tions, to a peaceful dwelling place with their Saviour and 
God, shall they be removed. And as the thoughtless and 
unbelieving multitude in Jerusalem, who were deaf to the 
Saviour’s cries unto them to take heed, and cared not to 
flee from the wrath to come, fell in the ruin of that great 
city; so shall all the impenitent, unthinking, faithless sons 
and daughters of men fare at the last. They shall be driven 
away in the terrible vengeance of that hour, when the 
heavens shall run up like a parched scroll, and the earth 
and the works that are therein shall be burned. 

My friends, it passes our imaginations to picture to our- 
selves fully that fearful scene, or to possess ourselves with 
what our feelings will be then; but there are images in 
Scripture concerning it, which may give us some faint 
notion of the reality, and help to open our eyes. How then 
will it be with us, (should we think now,—now in this our 
day,) when “Behold He cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him ; and 
all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him ?” 
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How will it be with us when God shall set His angel, as He 
set Ezekiel in the vision, in the midst of the valley which 
shall be full of bones, and shall bid him prophesy upon 
those bones and say unto them: “Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you, and ye shall live; and I will lay 
sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and 
cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall 
live; and ye shall know that I am the Lord. And s0 
there shall be a noise and behold a shaking, and the bones 
shall come together, bone to his bone,—and the sinews 
and the flesh shall come upon them, and the skin shall 
cover them above,—but as yet there shall be no breath 
in them. Then shall He say, come from the four winds, 
O breath! and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. 
So the breath shall come into them, and they shall live, 
and stand upon their feet, an exceeding great army” ? 
How will it be with us when we shall see the dead, thus 
quickened, small and great, stand before God,—and the sea 
give up the dead which shall be in it, and death and hell 
deliver up the dead which shall be in them, to be judged 
every man according to their works? How will it be with 
us when the Ancient of days shall be revealed unto us, 
thousand thousands ministering unto Him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand standing before Him, and the judgment 
be set, and the books be opened ? when God shall bring every 
work into judgment with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil; when the elements are on the 
point of melting with fervent heat, and all things on the 
point of being dissolved ; when heaven is opening its strait 
gate, and hell enlarging herself, to receive those that shall 
be consigned to them according to an everlasting sentence ? 
How will it be with us then? How, I say, shall we be 
likely to feelin that awful hour? To which of the two 


divisions of mankind, whereof we read in Scripture, shall 
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we find ourselves in that solemn and sad day belonging? 
For there will be those to whom a voice will say, “Because 
I have called and ye refused; I have stretched out My 
hand, and no man regarded: but ye have set at nought all My 
counsel, and would none of My reproof: I also now laugh 
at your calamity: I now mock when your fear is come; 
when your fear is come as desolation, and your destruction 
as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish are come upon 
you. Now ye call upon Me, but I will not answer; now ye 
seek Me, but now ye shall not find Me: for that ye hated 
knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lord: ye 
would none of My counsel : ye despised all My reproof. There- 
fore shall ye eat of the fruit of your own way.” And these 
are they that shall then say unto the mountains and rocks, 
“Fall on us and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb,—for the 
great day of His wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand.” Such shall be one company, and such their lament- 
ation—their fruitless lamentation! Whilst the other class 
shall be of those who, in the midst of those appalling scenes, 
shall be able to exclaim in glowing jubilee, “Lo! this is 
our God, we have waited for Him, and He will save us; this is 
the Lord, we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice 
in His salvation.” In which of these divisions do we think 
we shall be found? We can only make a correct estimate 
of ourselves, and our probable position on that day, by con- 
sidering whether we are waiting for our Lord now. 

The expression “waited for Him” is remarkable, and 
is twice repeated in the text. It represents those, and 
those only, as exulting in His approach, who feel that 
they have waited for Him. For only for a moment 
imagine how panic-stricken any man must be when he 
sees such an array before him as I have faintly described, 
and at the same time knows, in his own secret self, that 
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he had never prepared himself in times past for any such 
encounter! how must he faint,when he has to face it with 
no inward courage arising from having looked for it long, 
and provided against it beforehand, and perceives that 
he can do nothing now! For what can be done by him 
at that moment? The cry is up, “Behold the bride- 
groom cometh,” and he has no oil either in his lamp or 
his vessel; for no preparation has he made, and where is he 
to buy it now? No, my friends, nothing but our having 
waited for Christ beforehand, long and long, will enable any 
of us to meet Him face to face at the last without confusion, 
without our hearts failing us for fear, —nothing but having 
waited for Him, as servants who wait for their lord, know- 
ing not at what hour he may come; so that come when he 
may, they may be found diligently doing his work. Blessed 
will be those servants: they will be in a condition to 
welcome their master; there will be no running to and fro 
with them; no hurry and alarm; no attempt at hiding this 
or that; no excuses, no pretences, no shame. They will 
feel that they are actually found in their Master’s work, — 
that in that they would have been always and ever found, 
let Him have come when He would,—and so they take 
courage and see in Him not their spy but their friend, and 
feel that He will cheer them with a “well done, good and 
faithful men!” But if we live year after year the world’s, 
or sin’s slaves, and flatter ourselves that in our latter days, 
when we have some smart warning that death and judg- 
ment are hard upon us, we shall begin assuredly to look for 
Christ’s coming then, and that if we then at length turn to 
Him with a late ery, all will nevertheless be well, —there 
is nothing in this which answers to the term waiting for 
our God; and nothing, therefore, which can warrant us 
in using any such happy words as those of the prophet in 
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my text, “He will save us ; we will be glad, and rejoice in 
His salvation.” 

What was St. Paul’s language when he was about to 
meet his God? What was his consolation then? You may 
perceive that it was dictated by a consciousness that 
he had been for many years waiting for Christ to summon 
him; and it overflows upon Timothy, pressing him to wait 
for Him too, that he may have the like hope in his death. 
The whole of the Second Epistle to Timothy is conceived in 
this spirit. It was the last Epistle St. Paul wrote when he 
was a prisoner, and very shortly to lose his head. “I,” says 
he, “am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight,” (that was 
his comfort,) “I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love His appearing,”—that love His appearing because 
they feel within themselves that they can say, “Lo! we 
have waited for Him,” and so have no reason to fear Him, 
but every thing to hope from His coming, and may well 
therefore love the very thought of it. And then, turning to 
Timothy, he counsels him, over and over again, to do this 
work and that, to maintain this temper and that, as the 
business of a life; that he too might die in his harness, 
and so have hope in his death. “Continue thou,” says 
he, “in the things that thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of.” “That good thing which was committed 
to thee, keep.” “Thou, therefore, endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” “Watch thou in all things, 
endure afflictions, do the work of an Evangelist, make full 
proof of thy ministry.” St. Paul’s counsel to his son 
Timothy, you see, is to let his light be ever shining, like 
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unto that in the temple of God, which went not out night 
nor day; that as he had received the faith in his childhood 
from his mother Eunice, and had had it confirmed in his 
manhood by Paul himself, so he would hold it fast unto the 
end. This is the sound form of godliness: it has with us an 
abiding influence,—we are never from under its habitual con- 
trol,—we wait for our Lord’s second coming by means of it. 

Let not us then sleep, as do many, with regard to our 
spiritual concerns; but let us up and be doing. Trust 
not to a long life, and frequent warnings, and God’s long 
suffering, and a more convenient season—for all this will 
end, at best, in a death-bed cry for forgiveness, (repentance 
I cannot call it,) and will lead you before God, surely not 
as men and women that have been waiting for Him, that 
love His appearing, but that believe and tremble at the 
last. Religion, Christ’s Gospel, is a rule to live by. We are 
called into life to live by it, and for no other purpose ; that 
we may be tried of what we are made, and how far we are 
willing to conform our wills to God’s. It is not a thing to 
be forgotten in our health and strength, and remembered 
only in our decay and death. Let us then be found watch- 
ing —whether it be “at midnight, or at the cock crowing, 
or in the morning,” let us be found watching. Let us never be 
off our guard, that we may never be taken unawares. And 
may Almighty God give us grace so to do; and to cast 
away the works of darkness and put upon us the armour of 
light, now in the time of this mortal life in which our 
Saviour Jesus Christ came to visit us in great humility, 
that in the last day, when He shall come again in His 
glorious Majesty to judge both the quick and the dead, we 
may rise to the life immortal, through Him who liveth and 
reigneth, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, 
now and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON XX. 


DOING THE WILL OF GOD THE WAY TO SECURE 
HIS FAVOUR. 


Sr. Marruew, xii. 49, 50. 


“ And He stretched forth His hand towards His disciples, 
and said, Behold My mother and My brethren! For who- 
soever shall do the will.of My Father which is in heaven, 
the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.” 


Tuts exclamation of our blessed Lord is drawn from Him 
by an incident recorded in the verses which precede my 
text. Jesus was engaged in expounding His Gospel to 
those about Him, when one told Him that His mother and 
His brethren were without, desiring to speak with Him. 
Some of the very earliest commentators upon Scripture 
that we have,—and whose comments, on account of their 
being written so soon after the Saviour’s presence upon 
earth, are the more valuable,— consider that this interruption 
offered to the teaching of Jesus by His mother and His 
brethren was unseemly and sinful: —that their standing 
without, whilst he was busily engaged in opening His 
revelation to the people around Him within, who were 
hungry and thirsty for the Word, argues in these, His 
relations in the flesh, some indifference to His teaching ; 
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probably upon matters of trifling import, certainly upon 
matters that must have been as dust in the balance com- 
pared with those He was about at the time— further 
implies that they were not properly impressed with the 
grace the people were gathering from the words that were 
falling from Him. “For who,” says He unto them that told 
Him, “who is My mother ? and who are My brethren ?” 
And He stretched forth His hand towards His disciples, and 
said, “Behold My mother and My brethren! For who- 
soever shall do the will of My Father which is in Heaven, 
the same is My brother, and sister, and mother,” — words 
which may be thought to intimate that He did not approve 
of this lukewarm carriage of His kindred in the flesh ; and 
that, however near to Him they might be in blood, He did 
not account that circumstance a tie at all so close as a 
willing ear to hear His doctrine, and a willing heart to 
obey it ; that they were to be His family, who would do His 
Father’s work. 

This is in accordance with the views set forth of the 
Saviour to come by the prophets ; for they are perpetually 
referring to the numerous family on earth He should have 
— much after the manner that it was said of old time of 
Abraham, that his seed should be as the stars in heaven, 
or as the sand that is on the sea-shore for multitude ; it 
being true indeed of him in a natural as well as spiritual 
sense.. Accordingly, Isaiah writes in his famous fifty-third 
chapter, “When thou shalt make His soul an offering for 
sin, He shall see His seed, He shall prolong His days,” — as 
if the posterity of Jesus was to be great and lasting. Yet 
His family in the flesh seems very soon to have become 
quite extinct. For we are told in early history that the 
Roman Emperor, Domitian, who like Herod had his fears 
lest his own throne should be shaken by some Prince of the 
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house of David, commanded that those of that lineage 
should be sought out and brought before him ; and accord- 
ingly, that two grandsons of Judas, the brother of James, were 
found at that time to be alive, and were brought before the 
Emperor. But he, finding them to be simple men who were 
never likely to disturb him in his royal possessions, repre- 
senting themselves as the proprietors of some twenty-four 
acres of ground which they cultivated with their own 
hands — hands which were hard from toil —dismissed them 
without any harm done to them. And these lived till the 
reign of the Emperor Trajan—that is about a hundred 
years after the Saviour’s birth—and were perhaps the last 
survivors of our Lord’s family in the flesh. But, as I said, 
the prophets ever represent His seed as beyond measure 
numerous : therefore it must have been of His spiritual seed 
that they spake ; even as He Himself spake of. it, when 
turning to His disciples He said, in the language of the 
text, “ Whosoever shall do the will of My Father which is in 
heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.” 
Now I make no doubt that any of you would have thought 
it a proud and glorious thing indeed to be the near relative 
in the flesh of the Lord of all. Men have ever so thought 
it. Indeed the Angel of God, at the salutation of the 
Virgin, said as much: “ Hail, thou that are highly favoured,” 
were his words to her, “the Lord is with thee ; blessed art 
thou among women.” And so greatly did this feeling of 
reverence for her increase among mankind, that it soon 
grew into an abuse; and that sort of veneration was paid 
her, which it was not fit should be paid to any created 
being whatever ; so that in Roman Catholic countries she 
is almost worshipped as a God. And towards the brethren 
of our Lord, something of the same kind of awe was felt. 
The earliest Bishop of the earliest Christian Church, that 
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of Jerusalem, was James, our Lord’s brother, —as he is 
called — chosen probably because he was so. And con- 
spicuous stations in the Church were assigned to those two 
grandsons of St. Jude, of whom I spake, and for the same 
reason. So natural is it, and ever has it been, for men to 
hold in the highest honour those who could claim our 
Blessed Lord for a relation. But, says our Lord, it is open 
to us, to every one of us, to be this, and much more than 
this. We may be all brothers, and sisters, and mothers to 
Him, if it be not our own fault. Let us consider therefore 
well what blessings such relationship will bring us ; and let 
us consider, at the same time, what conditions we must 
observe before He will own us for His. 

Now jirst, —if we be brothers, and sisters, and mothers to 
Christ Jesus, can we believe that He will let us want for 
anything that is good for us in éhis world? The world is 
His ; He made it, and He preserves it, and He orders our 
lots in it (for He guides and governs it) ; and so He has 
the power to give us what He will of it. And He is merci- 
ful, and liberal, and full of pity ; and so He has the will. 
And, if He regards us as brothers to Himself, and sisters 
and mothers, will He not naturally exert that will, and not 
see His own relations starve ? We know that even in His 
agony, when actually hanging upon the cross, and when 
His thoughts might have well been employed with His own 
bitter pain, He did not forget His mother, — but, gazing on 
her as she stood near the cross, He commended her, in 
His dying breath, to the disciple whom He loved ; and that 
disciple took her to his own home. So strong in Jesus was 
His family affection. But we may, any of us, stand in the 
same relation to Him as did she. Any one may be as His 

mother, for so He Himself declares ; and so any one may 
share in His love, and protection, and support, as did she. 
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But then, as I said, there are conditions to be observed by 
us, in order to our Saviour’s owning us for such near kin- 
dred. “Whosoever shall do the will of My Father which 
is in heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and 
mother,”—so that He will not acknowledge any one for His 
near relation who will not do His Father’s will. And if 
He will not own us for relations, we cannot expect from 
Him relations’ fare. 

Now let us bear this in mind; and if we find ourselves 
very much cast down, if we find our lot in life a very hard and 
bitter one, let us consider whether we have done all in 
our power to make it less so, by making Christ Jesus our 
relation, in whose hands better lots are to be disposed of ; 
remembering ever, at the same time, that He will not be 
our relation unless we do His Father’s will, but that then 
He will be. Suppose I am poor, and in misery by reason 
of that: let me consider whether I am industrious, for that 
is the Father’s will ; “Be not slothful in business,” is the 
Scripture :—whether I am sober and chaste, for that is the 
Father’s will; “Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness,” is the Scripture :—-whether I exercise foresight, 
for that is the Father’s will; “A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil,” is the Scripture :—whether, under any temptations to 
do otherwise, I still speak always the ¢ruth, for that is 
the Father’s will; “Putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbour :” —whether I am humble to those 
who have the rule over me, for that is the Father’s will ; 
“ God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble :” 
—whether Iam grateful for acts of kindness that may be 
done me, for that is God’s will; “It well becometh the 
just to be thankful,” is the Scripture ; and again, the signs 
of an evil generation are these, for “men to be lovers of 
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their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful:” —whether I am con- 
tent, for that is the Father’s will; “Be content with such 
things as ye have; for God hath said, I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee :”— whether I am honest, for that is 
the Father’s will; “Let him that stole, steal no more, but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing 
that is good,” is the Scripture. Now I think it would be 
generally found that a poor man who was industrious 
sober, chaste, provident, truth-telling, humble, grateful for 
favours done, content, honest, would be prospered by God 
in his ways; that God would not suffer such a man or his 
seed to beg their bread ; that He would not allow that man 
to be ground to the earth, but would raise up for him 
friends, and fulfil His primeval promise to man, that—zin the 
sweat of his brow, certainly, but still—in the sweat of his 
brow, he shall eat his bread. For such a man will be doing 
the Father’s will, and therefore such a man will be his 
Saviour’s relation —as a brother, or sister, or mother —and 
the Saviour will not forsake His relations, but will own them 
and help them because they are such. 

But if a poor man, on the contrary, be slothful, or 
drunken, or profligate, or reckless, or deceitful, or high- 
minded, or ungrateful, or dishonest, or dissatisfied— he 
is then not doing the Father’s will; he cannot therefore 
claim to be Christ’s relation, and he cannot therefore expect 
from Him a relation’s countenance ; and so his ways do not 
prosper, and his Saviour does not raise him up friends, and 
his cup becomes naturally a very bitter one. 

Or take it another way. Suppose I am in an easier 
station in life, but still am compassed about with vexations 
of mind, if not of body, which very often beset those who 
have this world’s goods — the path of such being often no 
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better than a hedge of thorns. Suppose I have a family 
that troubles me, wayward children, anxiety what to do 
with them, unkind friends, hopes blighted, trusts be- 
trayed, dismal thoughts, passions headstrong, the vanity 
of this world apparent to me, but no substitute for it. Let 
me consider whether the unwholesome and unhappy mind 
(an evil worse than poverty), is not of my own creating ; 
and whether I have taken the right way to shed abroad in 
my heart peace instead. For if I have secured Christ 
Jesus for my relation— for brother, or sister, or mother —I 
shall have Him to perform a relation’s office to me ; to soothe 
me, and support me, and bid my troubled thoughts, even as 
He bade the troubled waters, be still. But I cannot secure 
Him for my relation, nor thereby His friendly hand, unless 
I observe the conditions on which He consents to acknow- 
ledge me as such—namely, “doing His Father’s will.” 
Let me ask myself then, whether, as I am in a station to be 
observed, I am an example to others, for this is the Father’s 
will; “In all things show thyself a pattern of good works,” 
is the Scripture :—whether, as I have abundance, I am 
willing to give of it, for this is the Father’s will; “He 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” is the 
Scripture :—whether, as I have power, lam merciful in the 
use of it, for this is the Father’s will; “Be ye merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful,” is the Scripture :—whether, as 
T have rank, I have humility, for this is the Father’s will; 
“Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous,” is the Scrip- 
ture : whether, as I have luxuries, I have self-restraint in 
the use of them, for this is the Father’s will ; “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me,” is the Scripture :—whether, as I 
have much goods, I do not say to my scul, they are for 
many years, eat, drink, and be merry ; for the Father’s will 
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is, to put no such trust in them—‘“ Thou fool,” being 
the language of Scripture with respect to such. More 
questions of the same kind I might put to myself; and if 
my conscience condemned me, any troubles and vexations 
of mind that God suffers to harass me might be very well 
accounted for; for I am not doing the Father’s will, and 
therefore Jesus will not own me for a relation. He will 
not have me for mother, or sister, or brother ; and so He 
will not do a relation’s office in being my comforter, but 
will rather so order it that “my table shall be a snare 
unto me.” 

But secondly ; if we be brothers, and sisters, and mothers 
unto Christ Jesus, can we believe that He will let us want 
for anything in the next world that He has to give? Are 
we not naturally anxious, above all things, that our own 
kindred —those of our own flesh and blood, and who are near 
and dear to us— should have their souls looked after, and 
their eternal interests secured, by any means we can devise? 
Could a father think with any calmness of a son’s or 
daughter’s everlasting miscarriage ? Even the rich man in 
the parable, selfish as he had made himself, could not think 
of his five brethren coming to join him in the flames, with- 
out a pang more keen than the sense of the fire and the 
thirst that tormented him! It would be a heavy reflection 
for any members of a household to feel assured that at the 
judgment they should be severed, and that some of them 
would be seen no more for ever —the pit closing on them. 
But if this family interest, that none should perish that 
belong to it, is so keen amongst men, is it not a great 
thing to get Christ Jesus to be of our family, and so to get 
Him to feel after this manner for us and ours ?—to feel, I 
mean, as a mother, or a sister, or a brother would, touching 
the everlasting portion of those of their own flesh and 
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blood ?— Christ Jesus, who is to be Himself, on that day 
of doom, the Judge, and in whose hands will lie the lots of 
us all, and who surely would not condemn a brother, or 
sister, or mother to the depths of hell; but rather would 
most joyfully welcome them to the mansions He will have 
prepared for Himself and them, eternal in the heavens 3 
Was it not His last act in the flesh to find a home for her 
who bare Him? Therefore let us secure Him for our 
relation, and He will keep our souls here with the care of 
one, and send them whatever is good for them ; whatever 
will make their passage safe, and draw them nearer and 
nearer to Him. And when death comes, it will be only the 
enemy which He, our own very relative, will be Master of 
and. destroy ; and which He will not, meanwhile, allow to 
hurt or harm us. And when the voice speaks that shall 
wake the dead, it shall be as the voice of a mother, or 
sister, or brother waking us out of sleep, and telling us that 
the day is risen which shall never more set, and bidding us 
up and rejoice in the light. 

Wherefore, my friends, as ye would prosper here and 
hereafter —as, if poor, ye would have your poverty en- 
lightened — as, if rich, ye would have your abundance 
sanctified — as ye would have your souls nursed unto glory, 
and find in death the Spirit that shall soothe, and in judg- 
ment the Spirit that shall befriend, and in heaven the 
Spirit that shall receive you to Himself — “ do the Father’s 
will ;” and so doing, ye shall have all this and more. For 
then your Saviour Himself promises you (whose word is 
never-failing), that ye shall be unto Him as a brother, or 
sister, or mother. 


VW 


SERMON XXI. 


OMISSION OF DUTY IS SIN. 





Sr. Matruew, xxv. 24—27. 


“ Then he which had received the one talent came and 
said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art anhard man, reaping 
where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hust 
not strawed: And I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine. His 
Lord answered and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and 
gether where I have not strawed: Thou oughtest therefore 
to have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my 
coming I should have received mine own with usury.” 


TakiNG advantage of this portion of the parable of the 
Talents, I propose in this sermon to draw your attention to 
a class of sins not so much thought of as others are—not 
thought of enough—I mean sins of omission. Sins of 
commission we take note of ; and perhaps judge of our 
progress as Christians too exclusively with a reference to 
them ; flattering ourselves, that if such sins do not, appear, 
on a review, very numerous or heinous, we are in a satis- 
factory condition as to our soul’s estate. It is well, indeed, 
if even such a partial review as this, honestly made, does not 
condemn us utterly ; but, however that may be, more than 
5 N 
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this is wanted before we can pronounce upon ourselves 
justly ; we must sum up, as I have said, as well, our sins of 
omission ; and this count will bring us in heavy debtors to 
God, most assuredly, whatever the other may do. And 
therefore it is that our Church, in the confession which she 
puts into the mouth of the congregation, and with which 
their public devotions are most fitly made to begin, expresses 
herself thus: “ We have done those things which we ought 
not to have done; and we have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done ;” thus leading the people to 
examine themselves, not only upon their sins of commission, 
but upon their sins of omission too. Ihave chosen, I say, the 
passage in the parable of the Talents for my text on this 
subject ; for you see the charge brought against the man with 
the one talent was, not that he had done harm with it but 
that he had done nothing with it—not that he had committed 
what was wrong, but that he had omitted what was right. 
And yet you find that this sin proved enough to be the 
man’s ruin. His reproach was that he was a wicked and 
slothful servant ; and his sentence was to be cast into outer 
darkness, where was weeping and gnashing of teeth. So 
that the question we are upon is a very serious one; and a 
minister has God’s Word to back him, when he denounces 
the terrors of the Lord against omissions of duty, just as 
much as when he denounces them against commissions of 
sin ; when he preaches that they who do wrong, and they 
who neglect to do right, are both wicked servants. 

Now several considerations will make this point clear: I 
mean that sins of omission may be our destruction, as well 
as sins of commission. ‘Thus—we are commanded to con- 
template our heavenly Father’s ways, His dealings with 
mankind, and to be perfect even as He is perfect : not, of 
course, that it is expected of us we shall attain unto the 
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perfections of God, but that we must have them in our eye, 
and conform ourselves to them as far as human frailty will 
allow. Now what a world would this be to live in— if 
indeed life could subsist in it were God to govern Him- 
self, with respect to it, upon a principle of not doing mischief, 
instead of a principle of doing good! i.e. if God were to 
content Himself with committing nothing against it, but 
only omitting every thing for it. Suppose, for instance, 
God were to hold His hand, and send no pestilence to 
destroy all flesh—no lightnings to consume the creation — 
no floods to drown it—no earthquakes to shake it in pieces ; 
would that be enough, that forbearance from injury, to 
make this earth a fit habitation for His creatures? Is not 
more, infinitely more, wanting on His part to make it what 
it is? Do we not find Him filling all things living with 
plenteousness — showering down upon us blessings of alt 
sorts with both hands, as from an urn; our existence 
secured to us by a continual, unwearied stream of active 
mercies proceeding from Him? Do we find Almighty God 
burying, as it were (to use the language of the parable), 
His infinite perfections ; or do we find Him putting them 
forth, and exerting them incessantly for the good and 
comfort of everything that hath life? We then, I say, are 
not imitating this high and sovereign example, if we 
content ourselves with aiming at not committing sins, and 
at the same time think nothing of omitting duties : if we are 
satisfied with not abusing our talent (be it what it may), and 
are yet regardless about using it. 

Or again—to prove the point from another consideration 
akin to the last —Christ Jesus is unto us an example that we 
should follow His steps. He, being God, took flesh, as for 
other reasons so for this reason also, that He might be a 
pattern for men. Now only conceive what an amazing 

N2 
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alteration there would have been in ‘His character and 
carriage, if all that could be said of Him had been that 
“He did no sin.” He was content with no such measure 
as this. His business proved not merely to do no sin, but 
also “to go about doing good ;” and His days in the flesh, 
from first to last, were spent in active deeds of goodwill to 
man ; omitting nothing that was profitable to them. Nay, 
what was the last act of all, even the sacrifice of Himself 
upon the cross, but one of those deeds? The atonement 
never could have been made, if Jesus had been contented to 
prescribe for Himself as His rule, to do no wrong to God 
or man. 

Or suppose we argue from the example of a man only. 
God has raised up many great and good men to be burning 
and shining lights amongst their fellow creatures, that 
seeing them they might be drawn to act like them ; and in 
such instances with the more hope, because they were but 
men after all, and had a nature corrupt as ours is: and if 
they could fight against it, we may. Take St. Paul. Con- 
sider what a very different man St. Paul would have been,— 
what a different man, and how far from being the chosen 
vessel he was,—if he had taken for his rule of life, to do no 
man wrong, and with that to have been content: if his 
study had been to commit no sin, rather than to omit no 
duty. Trace his life, as it is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; what a ceaseless series of earnest and ill-requited 
contentions for the welfare of man and the glory of God 
does it represent! What putting forth ofall the great talents 
he had to usury, in his heavenly Master’s cause! How far 
from the burial of them! Or look at his own summary of his 
doings, in the eleventh chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. “Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as 
a fool) I am more; in labours more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of 
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the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep ; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils of mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in wearl- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides 
those things that are without, that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches.” Now I say, what a 
picture is this of a man careful not merely to commit no 
sin, but to omit no duty! How would the picture be 
damaged,what an altogether different picture indeed would 
it be, had St. Paul been satisfied with burying his talent in 
the earth, and not abusing it! 

So that whether we consider the ways of God Himself, 
or the ways of the chosen servants of God, we shall find 
this maxim laid down, confirmed, and insisted on,—that the 
Christian must not stop at doing no harm, but must strive 
after doing much good; that the Christian must not 
examine and condemn himself merely for the sins he has 
committed, but also for the duties he has omitted ; must bear 
ever in his mind, with a humbling sense thereof, both that 
he has done those things which he ought not to have done, 
and has left wndone those things which he ought to have 
done, and that there is no health in him. 

Do you ask then how the text is to be applied to our- 
selves — to what conduct in ourselves the maxim I have 
been laying down points, when followed into detail and put 
in force ? I answer, that every one must look to his own 
gifts, and tax himself whether he makes the most of them 
for God’s cause: whether he puts them out to usury, that 
he may return them to Him with interest. Of course 
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those whose gifts are greatest will have most to account for, 
if they stir them notup. Ifthe man who had the five talents 
had done the same by them as the man who had the one 
talent did with his single one, Ais sin would have been 
greater, in proportion as his trust was greater. But 
perhaps it is so ordered in the parable, that the man who is 
represented as burying his talent is the man to whom the 
least had been entrusted, to show us that those who think 
their gifts and means of doing good small, are precisely 
those who are most likely to offend by not making the most 
of them, because they are small. For instance, any body 
would at once condemn a king who did no good, because 
his high station is. at once perceived to give him great 
opportunity of doing much good —and so again, any body 
would at once condemn a minister of a parish who did no 
good, because every body would say that his position was 
very favourable to his doing it; and I do not dispute the 
saying in either case. But I contend that there is not a 
man or woman amongst you that has not gifts committed 
to you of God, to use, not to bury ; that there is not a man 
or woman amongst you who will not be tried, for how you 
use your gifts, as well as for how you abuse them: that 
there is not one of you who will not have to account for 
your omissions of duty, as well as for your commissions of 
sin — for what you leave undone, as well as for what you 
do. 

Perhaps you are householders, having servants and de- 
pendants about you,—have you not then here a field for doing 
good in? Should not you stand in your own house as a 
candle in a candlestick, conscious that you may give light 
to all that are in it and about it ? may not all around you see 
your good works, and be led to glorify your Father which is 
in heaven? Have you not it in your power to give some 
religious instruction to those who are thus close to you, and 
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who have not the same means of knowing God and Christ 
Jesus as you have ? May you not be to them in some sort 
a fountain of life? I am not expecting anything extrava- 
gant in this way, or that you should formally seat your- 
selves in Moses’ chair, and professedly preach; but still 
there is a great deal that any master and mistress of a family 
may do, short of this, towards the godly instruction of those 
under the same roof with them or connected with them. 
They may give to them occasionally, and without any 
settled plan, a word of religious advice,—they may put 
into their hands a Bible, a Testament, or a religious book,— 
they may read to them a chapter of God’s Word,—they may 
have family prayers, and so lead them by the hand to God. 
You can judge for yourselves, better than I can judge for 
you, the many opportunities of this kind God puts in the 
way of householders, and the use you might make of them 
were you so disposed. 

Perhaps you are fathers and mothers. Have you not 
then here a field for doing God’s work in? Have not your 
children souls to be saved? Are not they born to be 
citizens of heaven, not outcasts from it? and is it not for 
you to look specially that God be not robbed of His own 
through your neglect? Bad men and women are almost 
always bad children grown up, and nothing else; and so 
God begins to lose souls of His own, and to have hell 
peopled with spirits that should have been His, through 
carelessness of parents. Because you are poor and of small 
reputation, do not imagine that God has given you no 
talent at all to employ, so that you will be reckoned with 
for none. Any one amongst you that has a child, has a 
great talent,—for you have a soul that God has given you to 
train for Him and to save from Satan, and He is looking on 
to see whether you are true to your great trust or false to 
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it. It is not enough that you teach your child no harm: 
you must teach him all manner of good, or you will have 
buried your talent. Eli, with whom God was so wroth, 
does not appear to have instructed his children in sin, 
either by precept or example—for he does not seem to have 
been a bad man himself, and he certainly lamented the sin- 
fulness of his sons—but more was wanted of him as a father ; 
he ought to have kept them from wickedness, and urged 
them betimes to walk in God’s ways; and because this he 
did not, God reckoned with him. 

I need not enter further into particulars. Your own 
hearts will tell you that you have abundance of opportuni- 
ties of actively serving God in your respective stations. 
Follow what they thus suggest, for this is to act in that 
Christian spirit which is represented in the Gospel by the 
figures “salt,” and “leaven” —“ye are the salt of the 
earth,”—“ the woman took leaven, and hid it in the meal till 
the whole was leavened ”—both the one figure and the other 
indicating that God expects virtue to go out of every 
Christian, to the edification of all with whom he has to do. 
For salt that has no savour, and leaven that will not work, 
have not their natural properties, and are worthless. And 
surely no man can pretend — who has (I will not say 
merely wealth, station, and’ learning, but) health, and a 
clear understanding, and religious principles, and some 
knowledge of Revelation, and a Bible, and a hundred bless- 
ings of this nature that fall to the lot of the majority in 
this country—that he has not great talents, great gifts, com- 
mitted to him, for which he will have to answer, be his 
station in life what it may. 

There is a reflection, which results from all this, that 
deserves our serious thought. What an extended view does 
this give of our sinfulness in the sight of God! How 
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must we reckon our guilt in His sight great indeed, 
when we remember that, numberless as our positive sins are, 
they are only half the charge which may be brought against 
us ; for that they are, after all, not more in number than the 
duties we have failedin. How is our case aggravated, when 
we remember that with some of our talents we have done 
positive harm, and that with others we have done nothing 
but bury them ; and that for both these there is account to 
be given! Alas! who shall stand when these two charges 
shall be preferred against him ? who can be clear of both ? 
Time unemployed — property unimparted — faculties un- 
improved — opportunities disregarded ;— surely “wicked 
and slothful servant,” is the word that most among us 
should hear, should we hear our due! Let this thought 
then humble us in our own eyes more and more — convince 
us more and more that we are indeed sinners before God, 
doubly sinners — drive us more and more to throw ourselves 
upon His mercy for his Blessed Son’s sake; on whose merits 
alone (after such a review of ourselves) we must feel that 
we can rely, for that of ourselves we are utterly. unclean. 
And further, let it stir us up to fulfil the conditions of the 
covenant of mercy and grace better for the time to come, 
by a more active exercise of our calling, by less weariness 
in well doing, by a higher sense of the trust reposed in us, 
a more lively application of God’s gifts to God’s service — 
such an application of them as we shall be able to look 
back upon with satisfaction when we lay ourselves down to 
die ; when all our endowments will be only valued by us in 
proportion as they have been made by us means for the 
salvation of our souls and the glory of Almighty God. 
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SERMON XXII. 


PILATE’S CONDUCT, AND THE LESSONS TO BE DERIVED 
FROM IT. 


St. JOHN, xix. 16. 


“Then delivered he Him therefore unto them to be 
crucified.” 


Ir was Pilate who did this, as you have heard in the 
lesson for the day.* I will call your attention in this sermon 
to some of the circumstances under which Pilate thus 
abandoned Jesus to His persecutors, and I will draw from 
the whole a practical lesson well worth the consideration of 
you all. 

You must have observed that, from first to last, Pilate is 
very unwilling to condemn Jesus. When the Jews brought 
Him before him, he went out to them and asked them 
what accusation they brought against Him? They reply, 
that “if He were not a malefactor, they would not have 
delivered Him up.” Pilate is not satisfied with this vague 
charge, and would rather have nothing to do with the case: 
“Take ye Him,” says he, “and judge Him according to your 
law.” Their law, the legal powers which the Romans 
allowed them to exercise, did not extend to cases of life and 
death ; so that when Pilate referred them to their law, it 
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was referring them to a tribunal which could not touch the 
life of Jesus. Pilate therefore did not contemplate putting 
His life to hazard — wished not matters to proceed to that 
point against Him. Not so the Jews. Their own laws 

‘had not power to satisfy them in this case ; they wanted 
the life of Jesus. They retort this upon Pilate, and throw 
the cause back upon him who had the power of the sword. 
Pilate’s first attempt, therefore, to screen Jesus from his 
pursuers fails. 

‘Still that attempt shows the disposition of the man, and 
accordingly he is driven to have Jesus before him in the 
judgment hall — probably taking him in there, and not 
entering upon the examination elsewhere, because he 
would there be able to have him alone, unmolested by the 
importunities of the Jews, who were hunting Jesus to the 
death : for full as their hearts were of all uncleanness and 
cruelty — and never more full than at this moment — they 
would not forsocth go into this judgment hall, amongst 
Gentiles, lest they should be defiled, and so legally be unfit 
to eat the Passover, which fell out at that time. Pilate, 
therefore, by having Jesus before him in the judgment 
hall, would be freed from the presence of men who he saw 
were striving to warp justice and oppress the innocent, and 
would be able te put his own questions calmly and dis- 
passionately to the party accused, and get at the truth. 
And that such was his humane object is the more probable, 
because there evidently was another judgment seat where 
he might have sat, had he been so disposed, in an open and 
public place, called the Pavement —to which he does 
eventually repair, when his other attempts to save Jesus 
had failed him—and where the Jews might have been 
spectators of the proceedings of Pilate, without being defiled ; 
the court not being in this instance a room, but an unen- 
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closed square. We have another proof, therefore, of the 
reluctance of Pilate to condemn Jesus, by his having re- 
course in the first place to this private hearing, where His 
enemies could not be present to browbeat their victim. 
Accordingly, Pilate here puts several questions to Jesus, by 
which he might learn what ground there was for some of the 
charges which had been alleged against Him, touching His 
claim to be a King. The answers which Jesus gives to 
these questions are perfectly satisfactory to Pilate — he is 
quite convinced that the accusations were altogether futile 
and malicious ; and so he comes out of the hall to the Jews 
who were waiting for the result of this examination without, 
and tells them plainly, “I find in Him no fault at all.” 

Still he does not let Him go, though the whole transaction 
manifests his desire to do so—especially the proposal which 
he couples with this declaration of His innocence ; for he 
reminds the people of a custom there was that the governor 
should release unto them a prisoner at the feast ; and by 
way of inducing them to choose Jesus for that prisoner, he 
balances Him against one Barabbas, a notable prisoner, a 
rebel and a murderer ; one whom, it might have been sup- 
posed, they could not possibly hesitate about rejecting 
when the liberation of Jesus was the alternative. He made 
this proposal with policy certainly, but with merciful policy, 
for it left the question of Jesus’ guilt still in doubt, unde- 
termined ; so that the Jews would have to suffer no morti- 
fication by a decision of the judge going against them — for 
there would have been no decision at all—only Jesus would 
have been released as the prisoner to whom the annual boon 
of mercy was extended. Still, I say, all this shows Pilate’s 
desire to save Jesus ; for he even, we see, had recourse to 
stratagem and contrivance to effect it. 

The Jews however, relentless men, reject this offer, and 
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Pilate yields and scourges Jesus —a seal of punishment 
awaiting Him. Even yet, however, he struggles against 
his own concession ; and leading Jesus forth, His head 
crowned with thorns, His person wrapped in a purple robe 
— both for mockery, though not devised by him but the 
soldiers—in the midst too of hard blows and contemptuous 
spitting, he makes one appeal more, at once to their justice 
and their pity — to their justice, saying yet again, “ Behold, 
I bring Him forth to you that ye may know that I find no 
fault in Him,” — to their pity, saying, “ Behold the Man!” 
Behold the Man, so innocent, and yet so abused! Have ye 
the hearts to gaze upon Him, the blood upon His brow, 
the defilements upon His vesture, the bruises upon His 
person ? have ye the hearts to behold this, and still to 
persecute Him further ? Be content, and know some touch 
of compassion. But this appeal also is made in vain — 
“Crucify Him, crucify Him,” is the reply which meets it. 
Pilate, though still goaded on to the slaughter, continues to 
give tokens of the unwilling step with which he moves to 
it ; he will have nothing to do with it of himself. “Take 
ye Him,” says he, “and crucify Him, for I find no fault in 
Him.” 

There is yet a pause—-a pause which Pilate had inter- 
posed; for the Jews, as I have said, could not take Pilate at 
his word, and crucify Jesus—the Roman law not allowing 
it. Nevertheless they hint that a law they had, if they 
were only permitted to put it in force, which would demand 
the life of Jesus, as a blasphemer and as one who made 
himself the Son of God. Pilate appears to have allowed 
himself to be still further staggered by this new light in 
- which Jesus’ character was set ; he doubted whether there 
were not in it something more than human— doubts which 
were confirmed by his wife’s dream which was now reported 
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to him, and which urged him to have nothing to do with that 
just person. Accordingly, he once more withdraws Jesus, ex- 
amines Him once again in private, and once more seeks to 
release Him. But the Jews are more stout to demand, than 
he is to resist; and they now touch him upon his alle- 
giance—his duty to Cesar, as Cesar’s representative, who 
ought at once to cut off the man who, as they pretended, 
spake against Cesar, making Himself a King. Pilate was 
not proof against this last thrust ; he durst not risk Czesar’s 
displeasure ;—and accordingly, “taking water and washing 
his hands before the multitude,” he says, “I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person, see ye to it” ;— and so he 
abandoned Jesus to His blood-thirsty accusers. 

The same feelings which had caused Pilate to struggle so 
long and so earnestly for Jesus’ life, lead him to be tender 
towards His corpse ; and, though Jesus had died the death 
of a malefactor, Pilate at once permitted Joseph of Arima- 
thea, at his request, to take away His body, and to bury it 
with honour in his own new tomb, embalming it with myrrh 
and aloes, an hundred-pound weight. 

There must have been something quite overwhelming in 
the proofs of Jesus’ innocence, and in the charms that 
shone forth in His character and conduct at this moment, 
to have wrought upon such a man as Pilate so effectually as 
they did; for he was not a man to stand upon trifles, but 
was fierce and resolute—having on one occasion, we read, 
even mingled the blood of the Galilwans, as they worshipped 
in the temple, with their sacrifices. 

Now, what we will proceed to consider next is, how was 
it that Pilate was driven thus to sacrifice Jesus against his 
will—to do this act of enormous wickedness, even as it 
seemed to himself—for he struggles again and again to 
escape from it; and at last, as if he could wash his con- 
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science with his hands, tries to throw the guilt of it (so 
guilty did he feel it), from himself upon those who pressed 
it so vehemently upon him? How was it that he, the 
absolute governor of that country, with soldiers about him 
to support him in whatever honest decision he might make, 
and with Rome to back him at a distance—how was it 
that he could not, dared not, gratify his own sense of right 
on this occasion, and release the innocent, as he most 
earnestly wished ; instead of loading his own conscience 
with blood-guiltiness, by yielding up a faultless prisoner to 
these Jews, whom, as a Roman, he no doubt despised ? 
How was it that he seems to have altogether abdicated the 
judgment seat, and not himself so much to have pronounced 
sentence, as to have been the mere mouth-piece of a furious 
populace who pronounced it for him ? How was it that he 
had thus lost himself? The reason was this; he was 
afraid of giving offence to the Jews, because he had not 
himself clean hands, and felt that he was therefore in their 
power, and that they might report him to the government 
at home. That feeling it was that deprived him of the 
power of acting for himself in this affair. His conscience 
made him a coward—and he had to truckle to these base 
men, because he knew they had suffered wrongs from him, 
and might visit him with the wrath of his employers. 
Pilate, in fact, had abused his authority in Judea ; inso- 
much that its inhabitants had actually forwarded charges 
against him of insolence and rapine to Rome, and he was 
under apprehensions for the result, and was willing, by this 
sacrifice of Jesus for which they clamoured, to pacify the 
people and render them better disposed towards him. And 
accordingly one of the Evangelists, St. Mark, actually ex 
presses himself thus ; and “he (Pilate), willing to content 
the people, released Barabbas unto them, and delivered 
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Jesus to be crucified.” It was to content the people that 
he thus loaded his own soul with a desperate sin, because he 
had already wronged the people, and so could not act by 
them as he would have done had he been an innocent man. 
If Pilate had been an upright ruler, he would have had no 
need now to betake himself to the poor expedient of trying 
to wash away his sin by washing his hands, but would have 
been in a condition to resist the wicked clamours of the 
people for the blood of the Saviour, and would thus have 
saved himself from the dreadful offence of having slain the 
Prince of Life. 

Now I said that, independently of the appropriate subject 
for our contemplation at this season which the history 
before us furnishes, it also yields a practical lesson of very 
great value, even this—that one sin begets another —that 
sins proceed in a string, one linked into another —and that 
when once a man begins a sinful course, there is no telling 
where he will stop, what lengths he will go, to what enor- 
mities he will not be eventually led, in spite of himself, and 
without meaning it. Sin is like one of those wheels in a 
machine, which, if it does but catch you by the skirt of 
your clothing, will soon draw your whole body in, and not 
release it till it has ground it to powder. The liberty 
which you may have had at first, it reduces by degrees, till 
it has made you a hopeless, helpless slave to it——only able 
to sigh after the better, and follow the worse. There is no 
tyrant like it. 

Pilate was strong in his natural position of governor of 
Juda ; but sin, you see, was stronger than he, and reduced 
him to be the slave of the people he misgoverned, and 
compelled him to stoop his conscience to any deed of guilt 
they exacted of him. When he entered that province, had 
he walked uprightly, he had walked surely. He would 
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have had that best of all strength, the consciousness that 
“if ye be followers of that which is good, who is he 
that will harm you ?” and when the time had come, that 
the people pressed him to let flow the innocent blood of the 
Saviour, and to load himself with a dreadful curse at dooms- 
day, he would have been in a condition to defy the wicked 
clamours of the people, and to have judged a righteous 
judgment. As it was, his previous evil deeds led him at 
last to this most evil of all; and when called upon to 
crucify the Son of God, though abhorring the act in his 
heart, he could not refuse, but surrendered Him as a sort 
of hush-money. So true is it that the devil’s name is 
Legion. If one evil spirit enter a man, so sure is it to 
bring after it seven other spirits even worse than itself. In 
sin, so sure is the latter end to be worse than the beginning, 
The devil is too wise a tempter to shock his victim by 
presenting to him the worst first. He will not lay his net in 
the sight of the bird, lest it should at once take the alarm 
and escape for its life—-but he hides it till he has him in 
it, and then he holds him. The conscience, he well knows, 
is more effectually killed by degrees than stu.ned at once ; 
and so he provides it with a series of sops, each something 
more poisonous than the other, till it is dead, and beyond 
any power but that of miraculous grace to make alive 
again. 

My friends, especially my young friends, you who have 
not your hearts yet hardened by the deceitfulness of sin, 
shun the first approaches to any course of sin, as ye would 
shun an entrance into a city of the plague. Never say to 
yourselves of asin, “Is it not a little one?” May I not 
venture for this once, and then draw up for ever? For 
such has been the ianguage of young sinners that have 
ended by working all iniquity with greediness. A little 
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sin only makes a way for a greater, as the bristle does for 
the thread. Involve not yourselves in the sinner’s thral- 
dom; there is no taskmaster so hard as you will find sin to 
be, when you have once fairly engaged in its service. “The 
glorious liberty of the sons of God,” which you might have 
enjoyed had you kept your innocency, is yours no more— 
and you must now on at the devil’s driving, from this evil 
deed to that, backing one up by another, till you are deep 
in. the body of death, so that who or what shall deliver 
you? Come not to this, I entreat you; but watch against 
the evil deed, that it become not the evil habit. Mark the 
person, the place, the hour, that has temptation in it — and 
shun it. Keep your course steady by frequent and regular, 
however short, addresses to God in prayer. Pray by your 
bedsides in the morning, before you go abroad, that God 
will not forsake you through the day: pray by your bed- 
sides at night, before you go to rest, that God will forgive 
you for any sin you have fallen into unawares durirg the 
course of it. Come to God’s house on the Sabbath, and seek 
the means of grace there at those regular intervals; and 
thus on the first day of every week trim your lamp, and 
put oil into your vessels. If you are of those who have 
been confirmed, remember your vow. If you have ever had 
a warning, hold it in your thoughts. If you have ever seen 
a dying man, put yourselves often in his place ; and think 
how you are prepared to play that part. And, by all and 
every means that you can use, cross your sins, that they 
get not the dominion over you. All this requires that you 
should wateh over yourselyes—and whilst you live, there 
will be no end to this need. Blessed will ye be (and let 
that be your encouragement to persevere in it), if your Lord 
when He comcth shall find you so doing. 
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SALVATION BY GRACE. 





EPHESIANS, ii. 8—10. 

“ For by grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast. For we are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them.” 


In these three verses of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
we have set forth, in a short and summary form, the leading 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, and in their order. 

“ By grace are ye saved,” says the Apostle ; “it is God’s 
gift” —by grace, 7. e. by God’s mere mercy and goodness. 
Now it is clear that, with regard to the state of salvation 
in which we are placed, it is altogether of God’s mercy that 
our position is what itis. It is of God’s grace only that, 
after man fell, any way was provided him for recovering 
himself from the fall. Our first parents were not in a con- 
dition to originate any such remedy —nor did they. God, 
of His own mere goodness, unsolicited, gave the woman the 
promise that “her seed should bruise the serpent’s head.” 
She did not, could not, devise the promise ; God volunteered 
it of His own mere will and motion. It was of God’s grace 


only, that Christ Jesus came down from heaven, and took 
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fiesh, and fulfilled that promise ; mankind of themselves 
had no more means of drawing Him down, than they have 
of drawing down the sun. It was of God’s mere grace 
that He appointed sacraments, by virtue of which Christ’s 
merits are conveyed to us ; for man could not have invented 
sacraments for himself; he could not have endowed them 
with efficacy—with that efficacy, which, if they wanted, 
Baptism would be only water sprinkled, and the Supper of 
the Lord bread and wine eaten and drunk. It is of God’s 
mere grace that any one of us is born in a Christian land. 
What control had you or Iover the place of our birth; and 
why might not we have been born in Africa instead of in 
England, save that it was God’s mere pleasure that it 
should be as it is—for the casting of our lots is of Him? 
«“ Wherefore it is not on account of any works done before 
the grace of Christ,” as our Church says in her nineteenth 
Article, “that men are made meet to receive grace or 
deserve grace,"—but they obtain it of God’s gift, not of 
themselves. 





Nevertheless God does not mean to exclude man from 
having any share in effecting his own salvation. It would 
not be reasonable that He should ; for it is quite evident 
from everything we see around us, that man is set in this 
world to be put to the proof. And it would not be agree- 
able to Scripture to suppose that man is to have no share 
in saving himself; for if so, what mean such texts as 
“ Work out your own salvation,” —“ Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate” —“ Watch and pray "—“Be not weary 
in well-doing,” and a multitude of others of the same 
character? Man therefore is to have some share, to take 
some active part, in saving his soul alive; and that which 
is required of him is faith —fuith in Christ; the instrument 
this whereby he can apply Christ’s merits to himself. “ By 
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grace are ye saved through faith,” is the representation 
of the text; the grace God’s, the faith man’s ; though not 
so much man’s, but that God has His part in this too; for 
Scripture teaches us to beg of God to “increase our faith,” 
as though its increase was still of Him — and it is an office 
of the Spirit to “convince the world.” Still a man’s fazth 
is partly his own affair ; for we find Jesus, when on earth, 
perpetually addressing Himself to those about Him on the 
supposition that they had some control over their own faith. 
“Fear not, believe only, and she shall be made whole,” said 
Jesus to the ruler of the synagogue who besought Him for 
his daughter. “Said I not unto thee, if thou wouldest 
believe thou shouldest see the glory of God” — was Jesus’ 
address to Martha before He raised her brother. “ Have 
faith in God,” said He again to His disciples, when they 
were remarking on the withered fig-tree,— as though it was 
in their power to have faith. And “faith” again we are 
told “ cometh by hearing ” — and certainly it is in our power 
to hear. And “if ye believe not Me, believe the works,” is 
our Lord’s argument ; meaning that His miracles were such 
as must and ought to establish a faith in Him, in any man 
who would apply his understanding to the nature of the 
testimony they bore. So that it certainly appears that man 
has something to doin the matter of his own faith ; and 
that it is with himself to cherish it, by hearing God’s word, 
by considering His miracles, and by resorting to Him, with 
a view to it, in prayer. I say thus much to show that 
though we are saved by grace, as God’s gift, and not of 
ourselves, God does find something for us to do still; and if 
we do it not, He withholds the gift. 

But there is nothing in this principle of faith which leads 
us to boasting — quite the contrary; for faith implies de- 
pendence upon God, not upon ourselves, and the more 
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faith we have, the more of this dependence do we feel —the 
more and thc more do we throw ourselves upon God for 
mercy and for everything —the more do we confess our 
own weakness and God’s strength, It is not therefore a 
principle calculated to exalt but to abase a man in his own 
esteem ; it will not puff him up but humble him; and in 
that respect it differs from the principle of counting our 
works meritorious. And accordingly, when the Gospel was 
preached at first, it was in proportion as men were humble, 
that they were believers. Did any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believe on Him? It was not amongst them that 
2 principle of faith flourished, but amongst the poor and the 
lowly ; amongst fishermen and publicans ; amongst those 
who had no confidence in their own deservings, and so the 
more cheerfully threw themselves upon a Gospel which 
would save them by another way. Akin to these virtues of 
humility and dependence upon God is the principle of faith— 
productive of them, and produced by them ; and therefore 
perhaps it is that God has honoured it, by the choice He 
has made of it for man’s instrument, whereby to apply to 
himself the merits of His Blessed Son. 

Not so, as I said, the principle of making works a merito- 
rious eause of man’s salvation. We are not saved upon that 
principle, says the Apostle in the text, “lest any man 
should boast.” Such a principle would naturally lead to 
boasting. A man boasts of what he thinks he does by his 
own hand and arm in this world ; and it would be the same 
with him with regard to the next world. Indeed the thing 
proved so — itis historically true. The Pharisees of old time, 
and the Roman Catholies of later times, have both been 
instances thereof. The Pharisees of old time, who held 
they were to gain heaven by their own exact obedience to 
the law of Moses, got to persuade themselves that there 
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were no people like them. “Iam not as other men are, 
thank God,” was their language. “Thou wast altogether 
born in sin, and dost thou teach us ?”—z2z. e. us who are 
without sin, —was their boast to the blind man. And so 
much had the Romanists to boast of, that many of them 
were more than good enough to save themselves, and had 
merits to spare for other men; and so greatly had this 
spirit caused them to lose sight of the Saviour and the 
atonement through Hin, that, in one of their churches in 
England, their offerings to a saint amounted to a thousand 
pounds in one year, whilst those to the Saviour, in the same 
period, did not amount to a penny. So fatal to dependence 
upon Christ, so fatal to humility of mind, is the principle 
that we are saved by our works, as a meritorious cause. 
“ Wherefore,” as another Article of our Church expresses 
it— and I cite the Articles to show how grounded on 
Scripture the doctrines of our Church are —“ Wherefore we 
are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our 
own works or deservings.” 

But I have often observed to you, that if you will examine 
the Epistles of St. Paul, you will scarely ever find them 
uttering a strong text in assertion of justification being 
by faith only, without finding also, that he makes haste to 
couple it with another text requiring good works to be done 
nevertheless ; though at the same time alleging the ground 
of them— that they are not to be viewed as a meritorious 
cause of salvation, such as should make faith void, but as a 
condition of salvation, and as faith’s fruits. He does so on 
this occasion. He had said, “By grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God : not 
of works, lest any man should boast.” Then—as if some 
fear seized him lest this strong text should be abused, and 
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we should be misled by it to be careless, carnal livers, profit- 
less professors of the Gospel, counting that if we are not to 
be saved by works but by grace, works might as well be 
left alone —he adds, “for we are His workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them.” As though he said, 
Still I am not preaching that good works are not to be done, 
God forbid — we are God’s workmanship still, and created 
by Him afresh through Christ ; and it cannot be imagined 
that He would have His works, made and renewed by Him, 
all go wrong. He did not make and renew them for this, 
surely. No maker of any earthly fabric is satisfied, if on 
the proving it turns out so ill as to put him to shame, 
instead of being unto him a credit. And so it is with the 
great Maker of all things. If He gives man appetites, it is 
not that he may indulge them like a beast. If He gives him 
an understanding, it is not that he may employ it in fraud. 
If He gives him hands, it surely is not to steal with — or a 
tongue, it surely is not to lie with—or eyes, it surely is not 
that he may look through them on another man’s things 
with jealousy. If He gives him riches, it surely is not that 
he may corrupt himself with them, and harden his heart— 
or if He gives him health and strength, it surely is not 
that he may consume it in the devil’s service —or if He 
gives him time and length of days, it is not that he may set 
up his rest here, and think there is no hereafter. If God 
gives him a Church, it is not that he may never go to it — 
or a Bible, it is not that he may never read it— 
or Sacraments, it is not that He should turn on them his 
back. If God has given him His Spirit, it is not that he 
should grieve It — or His Son, it is not that he should never 
profit by His example. It is not for such ends as these 
that we are God’s workmanship, created in Christ Jesus. No 
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reasonable person can dream that it is; but, as the Apostle 
continues, it is for good works that He hath so created us, 
“which God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them ” ; and so that the workmanship should be a glory and 
not a shame to its Maker. Therefore our Church, in 
another of her Articles, anxious to guard against the 
errors I have named, says, “ Albeit that good works, which 
are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, cannot 
put away our sins, and endure the severity of God’s judg- 
ment ; yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively 
faith, insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as 
evidently known, as a tree discerned by the fruit.” 

This, my friends, be assured, is the true view to take of 
this great, this weighty question. Let no man ever deceive 
you into a belief that God would publish a Gospel that was 
to make the world wicked — for if it sets a man free from 
the obligation to do good works, it does make the world 
wicked. God sent the Gospel for a very different purpose. 
He sent it to open men’s eyes rather to the hateful nature 
of sin in His sight, which demanded no less a sacrifice 
than the blood of His Son;—how can He look upon sin 
with indifference now, who once exacted for it such a 
ransom? He sent it to comfort those who, conscious that 
they have defiled themselves with sin, and thus made them- 
selves an offence in God’s eyes, seek a way for escape from 
His vengeance — and such way He provides for them by 
faith and repentance. And He sent it to drive, as far as 
possible, for the future, sin out of the world — by directing 
its precepts to the heart of man, that the fountain being 
clean, the issues might be clean ; by presenting to mankind a 
spotless example in Christ Jesus our Lord, whom they were 
to imitate and follow; by assuring them that the Holy 
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Ghost.is to be in the world for ever, to guide them into 
all truth ; and by opening to them, far, far beyond it was 
ever opened before, the mysteries of the world beyond the 
grave—representing to them Christ raised, and so the first 
fruits of ail that sleep ; Christ ascended to His Father’s 
right hand, there to continue our Intercessor, till He comes 
again to be our Judge; the trial He shall institute ; the 
sentence He shall pass ; the very words in which it shall 
be conveyed. God grant that we may be found prepared 
for that day ; andin order to our being so, let us remember 
that it is a day in which God “will render to every man 
according to his deeds —to them who by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seek for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality, eternal life: but unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil— but glory, honour, and peace, to every 
man that worketh good.” ‘These are not my words, or mere 
man’s words, but his words who was a chosen vessel — who 
was favoured with a vision of Jesus Himself, and heard 
His voice from heaven after that He had risen from the 
dead — who was carried up in the spirit into the third 
heaven — and who was the appointed minister of Christ 
Jesus to complete to the world that knowledge of His 
will which He had Himself left imperfect. Such words, 
spoken by such a man, therefore will assuredly stand fast, 
even when heaven and earth shall pass away — and will rise 
up in judgment against every mother’s son who shall con- 
tinue in sin upon the plea that grace abounds. 
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SERMON XXIV. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


St. Joun, xii. 32, 33. 


“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me. This He said, signifying what death He should 
die.” 


In these words of our Blessed Lord, uttered no long time 
before His end, He foretells the nature of the death which 
He should die ; that He should be lifted up from the earth, 
that is, upon the cross—a mode of death which none could 
have guessed likely to befall Him, for it was a Roman 
manner of capital punishment, not a Jewish ; and what had 
He done to provoke the wrath of the Romans? If He had 
said that He should be stoned to death, one might have be- 
lieved there was some conjecture in it; for that was a Jewish 
mode of despatching people, and it was clear that the 
Jews were likely enough to lay hands on Him. He how- 
ever spake from fore-knowledge, and described an event 
which, though it seemed unlikely at the time, proved the 
truth. But mark the consequences He attributes to this 
event,—prophetically attributes : “If I belifted up from the 
earth,” says He, “I will draw all men unto Me.” How 
striking a reproof this of those who see in the Gospel, only 
or mainly, a code of excellent moral laws. It is not upon 
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that feature of it, great and prominent as it is, admirable 
as those laws are, that Jesus rests the character and influ- 
ential force of the dispensation ; but upon the propitiation 
for sin it provides,—upon His own death and passion it sets 
forth,—upon the virtue and efficacy of the Cross. “If I be 
lifted up from the earth ”—there lay the strength of the new 
covenant, 

Nothing could exceed the beauty and perfection of the 
precepts our Blessed Lord had taught. There never were, 
since the world began, such noble maxims published for the 
guidance and governance of man, as those of the sermon on 
the mount. Nothing could exceed the glory and majesty 
of the miracles He had wrought. But neither the purity of 
His doctrine, nor the grandeur of His signs, had succeeded 
in drawing all men unto Him, or in drawing many men 
unto Him. Immediately after the end of His ministry, 
when there seems to have been a muster of His followers at 
Jerusalem, the number of the names, we read, was only a 
hundred and twenty: small fruits these of His labours. 
Three years of incessant preaching and teaching and doing 
good and working wonders were but poorly rewarded, one 
would say, by such a return as this poor company of con- 
verts. Yet, when our Lord uttered the words of my text, 
such was the position of His Church, so scanty its numbers, 
so despised and rejected of men its offers. And who, 
judging by man’s judgment, would have thought it was 
likely to gather strength from the events that were coming 
on it? Who would not rather have thought that, being 
uready feeble, it would now die and perish altogether ? 
For here was its Head, who had apparently effected so little 
towards its establishment at present, actually upon the point 
of being taken away from it entirely. Who would not have 
said, if the cause could not succeed whilst the Master was at 
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hand to cherish and maintain it, how could it do other than 
fail when He should be removed ? 

It was clearly the notion of those who did judge with 
man’s judgment, that the Gospel would die away as soon as 
the Author of it should have perished. As much is implied 
in the language of the council at Jerusalem ;— “If we let 
Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him, and the 
Romans shall come and take away our place and nation,” — 
and again, in the words which the same parties addressed to 

Pilate after Jesus’ death; “ Command that the sepulchre 
be made sure until the third day, lest his disciples come by 
night and steal Him away, and say unto the people, He is 
risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse than 
the first.” Language like this clearly shows that in the 
minds of those who used it there was a notion, that nothing 
was wanting to put down the cause of the Gospel but to 
take away its Author, and then it would fall to pieces of 
itself. Nay, some of Jesus’ own followers — whose eyes, 
however, were not yet opened, and whose judgment was 
man’s only —seem to have been of the same opinion ; for 
when two of them were conversing on the subject of Jesus’ 
death, on their way to Emmaus, their expression was, 
“ We trusted it had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel,” —an expression of sorrow and disappointment, as 
though their expectations were now all at an end, the new 
covenant buried with its Maker. Such a view of the case 
was natural for men, acting upon their own mere experi- 
ence and judgment, to take. 

But how utterly different was the view Jesus Himself 
took of this event. So far from looking on His own death 
and removal as the overthrow of His cause, [He knew and 
felt that it was the crowning act of His mission ; that He 
was now about to touch the great spring that would set 
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that cause in motion thenceforwards for ever, even to the 
day when the grave should give up its dead. He was 
aware that His own Crucifixion, base death as it might be 
esteemed, was the engine by which the world was to be 
stirred — the event by which His vast scheme for the sal- 
vation of man, begun thousands of years before, was to have 
its issue ; as much as this being conveyed by those remark- 
able words which fell from His lips on this same occasion, 
“Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour : but for this cause came I unto this 
hour.” This that I am about to undergo is the fulfilment 
of my whole plan of mercy. Iam upon this earth, for the 
very purpose of submitting to it ; and that accomplished, I 
can cry, and not before, “it is finished.” Jesus therefore, I 
say, took a view of His death and its consequences alto- 
gether different from those about Him — altogether dif- 
ferent from that which any mere man would have taken ; 
and instead of regarding it as the downfal of His little 
Church upon earth, He regarded it as the means of its im- 
measurable increase. Therefore He said, “Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” And again He repeats 
the same thing in another form in the words of the text: 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me ;” and “ this He said,” adds the Evangelist, “ signi- 
fying what death He should die.” 

Clearly, therefore, our Blessed Lord considered that the 
strength of the Gospel lay in His own death. That was its 
main-spring. The corn of wheat produced much fruit, be- 
cause it died. He was to draw all men to Him, because He 
was to be lifted up from the earth. And so it did in fact 
come to pass. The Gospel, which had laboured along so 
heavily during our Lord’s own ministry, even whilst He 
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was giving utterance to such words as man never spake 
before, and doing such signs as man was never to do again,— 
which had made a lodgement only in the hearts of a few men 
with their fishers’ coats wet about them, and a few women 
from Galilee,—wasno sooner deprived of the presence in the 
flesh of its Author and Mover, than it shot along with a 
speed and strength incredible. Thousands flocked in at a 
sermon. Rich men cast into a common fund all their sub- 
stance to sustain it. Its ambassadors dispersed themselves, 
under all risks, under all discomforts, to the very eads of 
the earth, and instead of “not many wise, not many noble,” 
being called to it, “Kings became its nursing fathers, and 
queens its nursing mothers,” — al/ men drawn unto it. 
Now what was the principle that proved thus attractive 
in it — what was its magnet ? Doubtless it had many ; but 
the main one is that to which our Lord’s words in the text 
point. The figure to which they refer is the brazen 
serpent set up by Moses in the wilderness, to which whoso- 
ever of the Israelites, that had been stung by the scorpions, 
looked, was healed. It is said in the Book of Numbers that 
it was set up upon a pole. The earliest Christian inter- 
preters of Scripture declare that the pole was a cross. 
But however that might be, the type is sufficiently clear ; 
and noue can doubt that in the Israelites, who were ready 
to perish through the venom of the snakes that had bitten 
them, being sent to this serpent of brass that was “lifted 
up from the earth,” to behold it and live, was signified 
beforehand, that in like manner the sinner, wounded by 
that old serpent the devil, was to betake himself to the 
Saviour on the cross, to be healed of his hurt. Here then, 
I say, have we the principle which the Gospel had in it of 
attraction, — the magnet by which it drew all men to it so 
forcibly, afler Christ was offered up, not before :-— even 
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the principle of the atonement for sin that was after that 
time developed. It no longer presented itself to men in the 
light of an admirable code of moral laws merely (though this 
it still was), but it now presented itself as a provision 
against the damage done to them by sin, and the smart they 
felt from it. It offered to them something to fly to out of 
themselves—something to lean upon beyond themselves. It 
was just that resource which human nature had been ever 
craving for, and could never before attain unto. 

Man, from the earliest times to the present day, has felt 
that within him which told him that he wanted something 
beyond himself, and independent of himself, to calm and 
satisfy his spirit with a sense of forgiveness for sin done by 
him. I say this strong want has forced itself upon the 
feelings of all mankind, so deeply implanted in us is it. 
Look at the very heathens of old: why should they have 
gone to such cost in sacrifices — offering a hundred bullocks 
for instance, at a time —had they not felt that something 
was lacking to propitiate God towards them, beyond any- 
thing they had within their own bosoms to present to Him. 
There was nothing they were not ready to surrender for this 
object ; even their very children they would slay —an 
abominable offering in God’s sight, doubtless, but. still 
an offering which shows the very deep sense they had of 
their want of something, whereby to make God their friend 
instead of their foe. And though it is possible, nay pro- 
bable, that the rite of sacrifice was not, even in their case, 
of mere human origin, but was originally taught mankind 
by God Himself, and was still retained in practice by the 
heathens, who in other respects had allowed all knowledge 
of God to perish from their minds ; yet still the fact, that 
in the midst of all their darkness and ignorance, this rite 
of sacrifice should have maintained its ground — never 
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have expired with so much other knowledge — shows, 
manifestly enough, that there was that in it which re- 
sponded to a sense of want within them ; and was cleaved 
to unflinchingly, because it seemed to supply what was 
lacking. 

Look again at the heathens of our own times in the East. 
The pains of fire and faggot, which the martyr endured of 
old at Smithfield, were not greater than those to which these 
poor Hindoos, under a sense of their sin, and an intense 
desire, however blind, to deliver themselves of its load, cheer- 
fully submit ; a natural confession that more is wanted for its 
expiation than even sorrow within anda broken spirit — a 
groping in the dark, as it were, to find an outer door to 
mercy. 

Look again at the Israelites. What could have bound 
them to the minute and rigorous observance of their law, 
of which sacrifices were the first feature, but their con- 
sciousness of their want uf something, without and beyond 
themselves, by which to seek reconcilement with God ? for 
the expense and inconvenience and trouble to which their 
ritual put them must have been enormous. But they 
were readily reconciled to all this, by getting something 
more of peace of mind, somewhat more quiet spirits, 
through a conviction that these sacrifices were the avenues 
to God’s forgiveness ; for which no price could possibly be 
too high. And well might such uneasiness occur both to 
Heathen and Jew; for how could the thought escape them, 
that, “if one man sin against another, the judge might 
judge him, but if a man sin against God, who could en- 
treat for him?” or how could another thought escape them, 
that one sin could never be cancelled by a thousand good 
deeds ? that the latter are no more than are due to God; 
and the former, therefore, stands upon its own bottom, 
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untouched by any merit of these. Yet even in sacrifices, 
appointed as they were by God Himself, there was still felt 
by the intelligent and devout Israelite to be something 
lacking — something was still to be got at, behind and 
beyond them. And accordingly we find David, in the 
anguish of his heart, under a feeling of transgression, and a 
desire to purge himself of it, and a longing to know the 
way of doing so yet more clearly, exclaiming, “Turn thy 
face from my sins, and put out all my misdeeds ;” and then 
adding, “ Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it 
Thee ; but Thou delightest not in burnt offerings ;” and we 
find Job, in a similar frame of mind, and under a similar 
consciousness that the true remedy for guilt was not yet 
fully revealed, crying, “Oh! that I knew where I might 
find Him, that I might come even to His seat !” 

Our Blessed Lord, therefore, drew all men unto Him as 
soon as He was lifted up, because He then published a 
principle to mankind which made its appeal at once, and 
irresistibly, to the heart of every human being that 
breathes, if they would but consult their hearts honestly. 
And though it is true that a sect there is, calling them- 
selves Socinians, who pretend to set this principle at 
nought, and accept the Gospel without accepting the 
Atonement (which is like believing in astronomy without 
believing in the sun), yet that sect has never been able to 
take root among the people, and never will; because their 
scheme wants that great principle which human nature 
craves for with an intense desire — some fountain of for- 
giveness out of ouwrselves—some atonement for sin in- 
dependent of aught we can suffer or do ourselves — some 
footing for relief from inward apprehension planted with- 
out. And this craving does but increase and wax stronger 
as we grow in years, and as the catalogue of our misdeeds 
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lengthens, and as we see the day of reckoning approaching ; 
for life, as it ebbs, sets men to think more closely what is 
to come next—-what they have to fly to—and what they 
have to answer for. Our thoughts begin then to rise up in 
us, as they rose up in Samuel, when he was “old and grey- 
headed,” and witness against us, “whose ox we have 
taken, or whose ass we have taken, or whom we have 
defrauded, whom we have oppressed.” And at such 
moments, dismal, I think, must be that man’s prospect who 
has in his creed no Cross to cleave to: and firmly do I 
believe that many of that persuasion, of which I have 
spoken, do feel their confidence in their faith shaken, when 
this hour of its trial comes ; and feel too what a staff they 
have cast from them, when the Cross they put away. 

But we, my friends, have not so learned our Bibles. Had 
not Christ been lifted up, we acknowledge that the Gospel 
would have had little besides “to draw” us unto it; and we 
should have been dwellers in a world forlorn, ‘The thought 
that we had no Saviour to fly to, but must depend on our 
own merits alone, and stand or fall by them for ever, would 
have poisoned everything that life has in it of sweet and 
enjoyable. We should have wandered in it restless and 
perplexed, in the spirit of Cain, feeling that our burden 
was greater than we could bear, and that we were driven 
from the presence of God, and could return to it no more. 

As it is, we are in possession of that which gives a charm 
to life, the blessing of a good hope. I say of a good hope 
—because it is a hope not founded upon ourselves, or 
upon any thing we have done, or can do ; but upon One 
Mightier and Higher—upon One who can understand man, 
his wants and weaknesses, because He has been man,— and 
who can intercede with God for us successfully, being at 
His right hand, and indeed One with Him. Thus He is in 
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a condition to bring God and man together, having in 
Himself combined the natures of both ; and by means of 
that union redeemed man from death by paying his ransom, 
and satisfying God’s justice which could not let sin go 
free. 
What then ought to be our gratitude to God for our en- 
joyment of this unspeakable consolation, even the know- 
ledge that He has provided us “a Man that is as an hiding- 
place from the wind, a covert from the tempest, the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land?” What should be our 
‘love to Him who has Himself, of His own free will, abasing 
Himself of His Majesty, bowing Himself to the death, taken 
this office of mercy upon Him? How can we show our 
love to Him who has so loved us? Read the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and our Blessed Lord Himself 
will tell you—tell you, repeating it again, and again, and 
again, that no man may ever after deceive you. “If ye love 
Me, keep My commandments,” says He at the fifteenth verse 
of that chapter. He proceeds in the conversation there re- 
corded, and at the twenty-first verse again He says, “ He 
that hath My commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth Me.” He proceeds once more, and again at the 
twenty-third verse He says, “If a man love Me, he will 
keep My words.” And once more, in the twenty-fourth, 
“He that loveth Me not, keepeth not My sayings.” Who, 
after this, will continue in sin, because grace abounds ? 
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SERMON XXV. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


1 CormnTHIANS, xv. 36. 


« Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die.” 


Ir is remarkable that St. Paul calls the man, who throws 
out difficulties and doubts about a resurrection, a fool. Yet 
no one can see a corpse, much more the dust of a corpse, with- 
out thinking how much isto be done before those poor remains 
can be quickened again. Itisa sight, it might be imagined, 
to stagger faith, as much as any whatever ; and no doubt, it 
was this spectacle which chiefly led the Sadducees of old to 
question the resurrection, as well as such heathens of old 
as were wise in their own eyes. Yet for all this, I say, St. 
Paul calls the man a fool who can seriously entertain a ques- 
- tion about the matter. There must be, therefore, as he sup- 
posed, many strong reasons to convince any man, who will 
turn this most solemn subject in his mind, of the fact of a 
resurrection. We will consider some of these ; for such 
consideration is a natural means of increasing our faith. 
Now, in the first place, there is no more difficulty in 
believing that we shall rise again, than in believing we 
have been brought into life at all, It is not more sur- 
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prising that Almighty God should gather up our dust and 
animate it again, than that He should have put it together at 
first, and animated it at first. Our resurrection is not more 
wonderful than our creation. The two works are just of 
the same kind ; both bespeaking the finger of God, and the 
one not more than the other. The power which sufficed to 
give figure to that which was shapeless, to set in order that 
which was in confusion, to articulate that which was dis- 
jointed, to give life to that which did not live, will suffice 
also to combine that which shall be dissolved, to raise that 
which shall be prostrate, to quicken that which shall be dead, 
and to change the mortal into the immortal.* 

2. In the next place, there is no more difficulty in believing 
that we shall rise again with fresh bodies, than in believing 
that we have now different bodies from what we had twenty 
years ago—yet it is very certain we have. We feel our- 
selves to be the same beings we were twenty years ago, nay 
the same which we were in our childhood ; yet it is ques- 
tionable whether there is the least particle of our bodies 
the same now as it was then. Death will by and by deal 
with our bodies, as time now deals with them, only with 
greater dispatch ; and as they survive the changes of time, 
so will they survive the changes of death—and be trium- 
phant over both. 

3. In the third place, if there is any thing in the separa- 
tion of body and soul, which takes place at death, to stagger 
our belief that they will ever be united again, why should 
not the same difficulty beset us with respect to sleep or a 
swoon? Sleep hasbeen called death’s brother—and certainly 
nothing resembles it more—the senses suspended, the soul 
apparently absent ; yet this does not stand in the way of 
the speedy revival of both ; nay, so far from their having 
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suffered, either the one or the other, by this interruption of 
their powers for a season, it only tends to give them fresh 
force, and fill them with more vigorous life. 

4. In the fourth place, there is the strongest argument for 
our resurrection in the desire or expectation of it which is 
natural to man. God would not have planted this appetite 
in us without there had been an object for it to feed on — 
any more than He plants any other appetite without an 
object. The same Providence which provides sounds for 
the ear, sights for the eye, tastes for the palate, furnishes a 
resurrection for the creature that longs for it. I say such 
hope and expectationis natural to man. The heathens had 
it —and to show that they had, would fill the sepulchres of 
their dead with the objects that delighted them most when 
living. All barbarian nations have it to this day, and 
express it after the same manner. 

5. In the fifth place, there is another argument for our 
resurrection, still stronger than this last, arising out of the 
justice of God—for who can look around him and witness 
how the world goes, and not feel convinced that under the 
government of a just God, there must be a vast deal to be 
adjusted after this life, and which can only be adjusted by 
the parties being again forthcoming? Do we not see 
numberless good deeds done that meet with no reward in 
this world, but have to “follow” their doers, if they are ever 
to meet with any—and numberless sins committed which 
are never in this world brought to shame? Did it not 
perplex even the Psalmist, to “see the wicked in such great 
prosperity, coming into no misfortune like other folk, neither 
plagued like other men ?” How then can all this be put to 
rights unless mankind rise again, and their Judge pass them 
severally in review, and deal with them as they deserve ? 

6. But in the sixth place, this last consideration of the 
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justice of God, and the restoration of mankind to life which 

it involves, demands that they should not only rise, but rise 
“in the body. For the law under which man lives is ad- 
dressed to him as a creature, consisting both of body and soul 
—and therefore the judgment, which shall be passed on him 
(under a righteous Judge), will have a reference to him both 
body and soul. For instance, “Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” is a commandment addressed to man in his com- 
pound nature ; for the relation of father and mother is a 
relation of flesh and blood, as well as of soul and spirit ; and 
therefore his discharge of the duties of that relationship will 
be in his mixed nature, and the judgment that will be 
passed on him will appeal to him in his mixed nature. 
And thus will it be fitting that he should be tried hereafter 
as a man, seeing that the things for which he will have to 
be tried were done by him as a man—and therefore that he 
should rise both body and soul. 

7. But the great argument of all, and that which brings 
conviction along with it beyond every other, is the resur- 
rection of our Blessed Lord Himself, represented as the first 
fruits of them that sleep. This is an argument from expert- 
ence; and this fact, once established, renders all other rea- 
soning needless. If our Lord rose again, wherefore should 
not we? If the difficulties which are supposed to beset the 
restoration of a corpse to life were no difficulties in His 
case, why should they be in ours? If the grave could not 
hold Him, why should it hold us? What body more dead 
than was His body? It was seen and handled by many 
after life was gone; every one of which persons was a 
witness that such was the fact. It was not taken down 
from the cross till some time after life was extinguished: 
Pilate called the centurion to ask him whether He had been 
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“any while dead,” and the centurion aflirmed it. Joseph 
and others removed it, carried it to the sepulchre, wrapped it 
in a clean linen cloth, —all which could not have been done 
without affording evidence the most infallible of the fact of 
death. The women, who had assisted in all this, were 
ready on the dawn of the first day of the week with their 
spices and ointments, having no other thought in their 
minds but that they were going to do the last rites to the 
corpse which they had left, and which rites the Sabbath 
intervening had interrupted. It was a surprise to them 
when they found the body gone; so wholly were they 
unprepared for any such event as the resurrection. Yet 
the evidence is not more clear that Jesus died, than that He 
rose again; for it is a fact which all the early subsequent 
history of the Church is full of,—it is a fact which every 
early Christian refers to as above all suspicion or question, 
—which they never think of giving proof of,—which they 
do not suppose any can doubt or dispute, —which unbelievers 
themselves had to dispose of as they could, and account for 
as they could, seeing that it was too notorious, too univer- 
sally believed to admit of any denial. The Apostles, who 
had been in their day weak and wavering enough, felt such 
strength given them by this fact, that nothing afterwards 
could shake them in their faith. Bonds and imprisonment 
and death they now laughed to scorn, because they knew 
that they were suffering all this in the cause of a Master 
who had risen,—whom the grave could not hold,—who 
had guaranteed all His glorious promises for the future to 
be yea and amen, by this re-appearance in His own proper 
person, after His enemies had done their worst on Him, and 
taken away His life,—and who would raise their bodies 
(let them suffer what they might) even as He had raised 
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His own. Nothing short of the strongest persuasion, 
arising out of the strongest assurance of this fact, (I mean 
the fact of their Lord’s resurrection), can account for the 
unconquerable spirit now manifested by the Apostles in the 
cause of the Gospel of Christ. They were now fully and 
altogether convinced that it was the truth, God’s very truth ; 
and when this belief has got firm possession of any man’s 
mind upon any subject, there is no principle like it for 
making him firm of purpose. A lying man is unstable in 
his ways, readily driven about to this side or that; but he 
who is supported by a consciousness that he is truth’s 
advocate, sets his face against all opposition like a flint, and 
stands fast. So did the Apostles. 

God, therefore, my friends, has in His mercy to us given 
us grounds of all sorts, natural and scriptural, in the world 
and in the Bible, for knowing of a surety that though 
worms shall destroy these bodies, we shall in our flesh still 
see Him. Let us cleave to this knowledge, and live like 
immortal men—and not like creatures that have to crawl 
on this earth for a few years and perish like the beasts, 
Let us cherish the living spirit within us, lift ourselves as 
far as we can out of the mire that holds us but too fast, 
and lay hold of every instrument by which Christ proposes 
to draw us to Him. Let our thoughts be taught to wander 
through eternity. Let us walk, in mind and spirit at least, 
with departed saints through the streets of the city of God. 
Let our prayers be earnest and hearty,—short, it may be; 
but often,—thrown up by the fervour and gratitude of our 
minds, as we go about our daily business, as well as at 
other and more stated times. Let us frequent God’s house 
with our friends and neighbours, and “beset God,” as one 
of our old Divines puts it. Let us kneel at His table, and 
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begin (if we have not begun before so to do) to-day*, and 
feed upon that living bread which came down from heaven, 
whereof whosoever eateth shall never die; and by these 
and every other means try to put off more and more the old 
man, and put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness. 


* Preached on Easter Day. 
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SERMON XXVI. 


READINESS TO HEAR, AND SLOWNESS TO SPEAK, 
MARKS OF GODLINESS. 


St. James, i. 19. 


“Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift 
to hear, slow to speak.” 


Tue Apostle James having declared, in the verse which 
goes before the text, that those who had really and truly 
received the Gospel in its power and full efficacy, were new 
creatures, as it were,—begotten again of the Father, — 
draws in this verse a conclusion as to the manifestation 
which such persons would make of this blessed state into 
which they are thus translated —what effects it would work 
in them—what frame of mind it would throw them into. 
And this, says he, will be the consequence ; this new position 
of theirs will make them “swift to hear” and “slow to 
speak.” I think the character of true godliness, as we may 
gather it from the whole tenor of the Bible, is very clearly 
conveyed in this pithy and pregnant sentence. That man’s 
religion therefore is of the right sort, according to St. James 
—shows itself after the right fashion—which makes him 
more desirous of being a hearer than a speaker, more 
desirous to listen and lay to heart, than to talkand win the ear, 

The Gospel of Christ is meant to make us good— quietly 
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good; and when it produces that effect in us, it does its 
office, though we should not be able to say three words 
about it. Indeed the very first glance we take of it suffices 
to establish this point ; for it was meant for the whole world 
—to the poor it was to be preached in an especial manner. 
But how few are the inhabitants of the world, compared 
with the whole number, who have any pretensions to learn- 
ing or knowledge or eloquence. Must not the vast majority 
of mankind be too much engaged in providing against the 
actual necessities of life, to have any leisure for such things ? 
Yet, to all these the Gospel of Christ addresses itself. It 
addresses itself therefore to them in their common character 
as men— as creatures who have all, whatever their con- 
dition, sins that want putting down, lusts that want bridling, 
eyes that want opening to see the things of God. There is 
no man that has a heart in him, that has not an unclean 
heart in him; and therefore there is no man to whom the 
Gospel is not directed, for it is calculated to cleanse the 
heart. I say this consideration alone is enough to show what 
the Gospel of Christ aims at — that its great object is “to 
purify unto God a peculiar people, zealous of good works” 
—that it is an application to the inner man. Therefore he 
who conceives it right, regards it in that point of view; 
takes it to himself as a thing fitted for his own evil state— 
a remedy suitable to his own inward disease ; and his labour 
and pains is touse itas such. This is a very unostentatious 
end to apply it to, and one which attracts very little not.ce 5 
but it has God’s approval on it, who sees it thus working in 
secret, transfiguring the soul on which it is thus acting 
without observation; and He will, by and by, reward it 
openly. 

Let every man, says St. James, be “swift to hear,”—that is, 
let him be a good listener to the precepts and doctrines of the 
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Gospel; thinking, whilst he listens, how it speaks to himself 
—how this point or that point makes at him—how it says 
unto him, here and there, I have a word unto thee—and that 
man will by and by become a living example of what the 
Gospel is; which will have assumed, as it were, a bodily 
presence in him. Let such a man, when he comes to the 
house of God and joins in the prayers of the congregation, 
make those prayers hisown. They are perpetually directed 
against some sin or other which he knows at the moment 
besets himself; or in behalf of some blessing or help, of 
which he knows at the moment he stands in as great need 
as any man there. Let him then throw his heart into those 
devotions when he hears them put up by the -minister’s 
mouth—let him meet them well on his own part, and take 
the personal interest in them he should—and though no man, 
under such circumstances, will be at hand to applaud him 
as powerful in making prayer, or admire him for his gift, he 
will have the more satisfactory approval of his own heart, 
which will feel lightened and relieved and kindled and 
refined by such an exercise ; and God, who is greater than his 
heart, and knoweth what is going on there, will shed abroad 
in it His peace—and that man’s religion will not be vain. 
So again, when he listens to the preacher, he will listen 
with a view of drawing thereout what advantage he can— 
what may benefit his soul—and will not trouble himself 
about catching him in his words, or detecting what is the 
exact shade of his doctrine, or how he should have insisted 
upon this point more, and upon that point less; and here 
should have talked about faith, and there should have talked 
about works, and so on ; but, as I say, the man who is “swift 
to hear,” in the sense recommended by the Apostle, will 
be content to listen to the preacher, as if he was in earnest 
about saving his soul, and came to church for that purpose 
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only ; and meant to go away again to put in practice what- 
ever he thought fitted his case. And though, here again, 
the exercise he will have been discharging will have been as 
quiet and unpretending a business as it is possible to imagine, 
insomuch that no man alive shall know what has been going 
on in him whilst he sat to hear, still that man will have been 
spending his time exceedingly well in church. And whilst 
others, who heard in another spirit, may have gone away 
more knowing, as they think, he will have gone away more 
wise; and whilst they may be talking of the preacher, he 
will be pondering himself. 

Is not this the frame of mind which our Blessed Lord 
Himself expected of His hearers when He was the preacher ? 
Was it for critics in godliness that He was talking, or was 
it for men and women who were listening in an honest and 
good heart, and with the intent of turning what they heard 
to the account of their lives—when he preached “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for their’s is the kingdom of heaven— 
blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth— 
blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy — blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God—blessed are 
the peace makers, for they shall be called the children of God” 
—and soon? Surely this was very simple preaching ; and 
if any of the Scribes and Pharisees were present at it—who 
sat in Moses’ chair, and taught to make the people wonder, 
instead of to make them good—they might have thought it 
milk for babes; yet if such precepts be listened to with a 
view to their application, it would be no small matter to 
follow the sermon out. <A blessing is pronounced on the 
poor in spirit; but ifa hearer had determined to possess 
himself of that blessing by chastening himself into that 
poverty of spirit—that humbling of himself—that mortify- 
ing of his own pride and pretension—he would have found 
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that he had a good deal to do before he wanted another 
sermon on another subject, having perfected himself so far 
in that, A blessing is pronounced on the pure in heart; 
but if a hearer determined, again, to possess himself of that 
blessing by observing the terms— if on hearing the precepts 
he set himself to work to cleanse his heart, and in that way 
strove to make the sermon his own—he would find that it 
was a very pithy sermon, after all, that had been preached 
to him, and he would not be disposed to cry out against the 
simplicity of the doctrine. So very different a view will 
people take of what they hear, according to the spirit in 
which they hear it. If they hear with a view to apply, to 
amend their own hearts and lives by what they hear (which is 
what the Apostle understands by their being “swift to hear,” 
and which is the manner of hearing amongst those who are 
truly godly), then are there few sermons that will not satisfy 
them, will not serve the purpose of making them better, be 
they simple as they may. But if they hear with a view to 
decide upon the merits of the preacher — upon his choice of 
subjects, or mode of handling them ; and, instead of counting 
themselves as sinners to whom he is crying aloud, regard 
themselves rather as spectators of his efforts, such persons 
are not in a frame of mind to be benefited by any sermon 
whatever, shallow or deep, by any preacher. It will be 
with them as it was with the Athenians when St. Paul 
preached amongst them; they would know the new doctrine 
whereof he spake, because they spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing : but it 
would no more ¢e// upon them than the wind. 

Now this same quality of being “ swift to hear’—which 
belongs to those who, according to the Apostle, are begotten 
of the Father with the word of truth—couples itself 
naturally with that other quality which he speaks of as 
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further belonging to such persons, namely, a disposition to 
“be slow to speak.” For those who are in the habit of con- 
templating the Gospel as a message of God to themselves — 
meant chiefly for working in them a recovery from the lost 
condition they are naturally in, and which they feel they are 
in, —will be too much occupied with this practical consider- 
ation of it, with the duties it imposes on them, the inward 
sacrifices it exacts of them, the full employment of their 
- thoughts and energies it finds for them, to run any risk of 
supposing religion a mere matter to talk about, or as by any 
possibility merely external and outside, or yet as a subject 
ministering difficult questions for man’s wit to work on. 
Doubtless out of the abundance of the heart the mouth will 
speak—and where there is salt within, the speech will be 
seasoned with it. But itis a temptation, to be wordy in reli- 
gion; and it may get to be nothing but words, if care be 
not taken. They cost nothing—they put us to no expense 
whatever ; and our Lord often guards us against the stum- 
bling-block I am now remarking on. They were heathens 
whom He represents as “thinking to be heard for their much 
speaking” —and “be ye not like unto them” He adds. It 
was said of Himself by the prophet, and the prophecy 
is applied to Him in the twelfth chapter of St. Matthew, 
that “He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall any man 
hear His voice in the streets.” When the widow cast her 
two mites into the treasury, it is not reported of her that 
she uttered a single syllable ; yet Jesus looked upon her with 
great satisfaction for all that. And as it was with Jesus, so 
was it with His disciples; their language is the same. eit 
any man among you seem to be religious,” is St. James’ 
caution, “and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain :—pure religion” he then 
adds, “and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to 
I. Q 
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visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” And St. John, “My 
little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth: and hereby know we that we are 
of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before Him.” 

He therefore, I repeat, who has a strong sense of religion 
in him—who has entered into its spirit, and appreciates 
its object—keeps a watch upon his tongue with respect to 
it, because he knows that that is not the place for it to settle 
on, that its lodgement should be elsewhere, and that it is 
declared by the highest authority that it is possible to speak 
with the tongues of angels, and yet to be as nothing —for 
that charity might still be wanting for all that; charity 
which suffereth long and is kind, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but in the truth; beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. This is the temper 
of mind which he who is “swift to hear”—zi. e. ready 
to hear with a view to apply—will, with God’s help, have 
wrought himself into; but this same temper of mind will 
also have conceived, and rightly conceived, such a notion 
of true godliness, as will make phrases and words and lip 
service matters of comparatively very little account— good 
certainly, where they are really the issues of a heart right 
with God, but otherwise having no more to do with godli- 
ness, than the music has to do with the substance of the 
Psalm it is set to. Let us, my friends, look first and fore- 
most of all to know the manner of spirit we are of—aim at 
putting that to rights, and all else will follow. If we be 
humble in heart, our language will be lowly —if we be pure 
in heart, our lips will not be unclean—if we love God in 
heart, our words to Him, however few, will be fervent— 
if we love our neighbour in our heart, our speech, however 
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rough, will have that in it which cannot be mistaken for 
unkindness. Let us, I repeat, lay out all our pains upon the 
state of our hearts; and we need be at no pains at all about 
whatever flows from them. And thus shall we be preparing 
ourselves for that great day, when the heart—‘“the inner 
man,” and nothing else—shall be brought iato judgment ; and 
when there can be no counterfeiting. That all here present 
may in that day stand the proving, and not be put to shame 
and confusion of face before Him who trieth the very reins 
—may God Almighty grant of His infinite mercy, for His 
Blessed Son’s sake. 


Q 2 
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SERMON XXVII. 


WATCH UNTO PRAYER. 


181) PPTee ava isis: 


“ The end of all things is at hand ; be ye therefore sober, 
and watch unto prayer. And above all things have fervent 
charity among yourselves ; for charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins.” 


Sr. PETER, writing his Epistle no long time before Jerusalem 
and the Jewish Commonwealth were decreed to come to an 
end, when trouble would come with it, and sundry kinds of 
death abound, warns the Disciples of what was in store for 
them, and advises them concerning the nature of the prepa- 
ration they should make to meet the storm that was gathering. 
But we may presume that he had an eye to something beyond 
this ; and that, whilst he was throwing out these warnings, 
and offering this advice to the generation then alive, and 
with a reference to the destruction of their city which was 
at hand, he was offering warning and advice to future gene- 
rations also—to whom his Epistles were addressed no less 
—touching a still more awful ruin that all mankind would 
be concerned in, the ruin of the whole world ; and the way 
they were to prepare to meet that and the judgment which 
should come after it. It was with this double view that our 
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Lord spake in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew. 
His attention is there drawn to the temple and its buildings ; 
and accordingly, in the earlier part of that chapter, He is 
represented as declaring beforehand the calamity that was 
coming upon it in common with Jerusalem at large—the 
whole being to fall before a victorious foe ; and then, His 
mind as it were carried on by a kindred subject, He pro- 
ceeds, in the latter part of the chapter, to tell of the day, 
when in like manner the whole earth should be dissolved, 
and man stand before his Maker to receive according to the 
things done in the body. I say, therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed that St. Peter’s address in the words of my text goes 
upon something of the same principle —and that whilst he 
says “the end of all things is at hand,” in one sense of the 
Holy City, he says the same in another sense of the whole 
earth ; and in both senses, advises those to whom he speaks 
to provide against the hour when this desolation shall come, 
by being sober and watching unto prayer and having 
charity among themselves. 

The advice and warning with regard to Jerusalem seems 
to have been taken. The Christians did as they were told 
to do; they lived upon their guard, watched the signs of 
the times, and spying their opportunity, before the net of 
God’s vengeance actually dropped upon J erusalem, made their 
escape out of that devoted city, crossed the Jordan, and 
retiring to a town, Pella by name, on the other side its 
borders, lived and prospered ; whilst the guilty and hard- 
ened inhabitants of the capital, that remained within its 
walls, perished by a signal and most bloody overthrow. The 
advice and warning with regard to the final destruction of 
the world, it remains for us to avail ourselves of —that event 
being yet in the womb of time. And in order that we may 
be led to ponder its vast consequences, and be wise in time, 
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I have selected for my text a passage from the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, which we cannot hear without perceiving the 
solemn spirit in which it appeals tous. “The end of all 
things is at hand; be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
prayer. And above all things have fervent charity amongst 
yourselves, for charity shall cover the multitude of sins.” 
There is a delusion upon us about the lasting nature of 
this world. I suppose if we were told that fifty years hence 
this earth would be broken up and burnt, and we were satis- 
fied of the truth of this prediction, we should not find our- 
selves very careful or troubled about our portions in it now. 
Men would not then be very anxious about their interest in 
it— whether it was more or whether it was less —seeing that 
fifty years would level all distinctions and reduce every 
acre of it to dust and ashes. But where is the difference, in 
point of fact, whether the earth be dissolved with respect to 
us, or we be dissolved with respect to the earth? Fifty 
years will see most of us out. Fifty years will reduce us to 
ashes and dust ; and though the earth will remain longer, it 
will remain no longer to us, or for our use. It would be a 
matter of no concern to a man on the point of death to be 
told that all nature was upon the point of dying too—that the 
heavens were on the point of running up likeascroll, and the 
earth on the point of melting with fervent heat —for he would 
feel that under any circumstances he had done with the 
world ; and that it could make no difference whatever to him, 
whether his spirit departed from him while all things were 
subsisting, or in the general wreck. He would feel that he 
was going to a receptacle to which the ruin of the earth 
could not attain ; and, whether consigned to the pit, or laid 
up in God’s bosom, was beyond the reach of this world and 
all that appertains unto it. Therefore, I say, practically there 
is no difference to us, whether the earth be dissolved in fifty 
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years, or we ourselves be dissolved in fifty years ; for in one 
case, just as well as in the other, the end of all things zs a¢ 
hand. But that fifty years will see most of us out, who can 
doubt who looks about him and sees how busy death is,— 
or who looks upon himself and sees how years are under- 
mining him? No man can help feeling —and feeling the 
more, the more he advances in life—that with respect to 
himself “the end of all things is at hand.” 

Shape your course then, says the Apostle, accordingly. 
Prepare yourselves for the event,—the event which you 
acknowledge is sure and near. And first be sober —which 
means, in this passage of St. Peter, take a sober view of all 
things here below. Be not over elated with any thing this 
world has to give—be not cast down unduly about anything 
this world can take away. Let not your heart anchor on 
it—let not your eagerness grasp at it—let not your rest be 
set up in it—count it notas your home—regard your progress 
in it asa pilgrimage, and no more. Sober your estimate of it, 
all the while you are in it, by thinking how short a time it 
will last to you ; how soon it must be resigned ; how nothing 
of it can follow you to the grave, save the virtuous use you 
have made of it. 

But as these reflections must be sanctified by God in 
order to their sinking deep—as the carnal and worldly 
heart, though aware (for how can it help being aware ?) 
of all these facts, yet still derives from them no sobering 
influence—add to this disposition of your thoughts ana 
forebodings, prayer; “watch unto prayer,” says the Apostle. 
That will help you surprisingly to a conviction that the end 
of all things is at hand, and to acting upon that conviction. 
The signs of the perishable nature of things around you will 
not of themselves work in you that conviction without 
God’s Spirit—to be sought for and had by prayer-— seconding 
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those signs and stamping them in your minds and making 
them dwell there. “So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom,” is David’s prayer. 
He might be taught that his days were numbered by a 
hundred things that he felt and saw, in a natural way; but 
in order that such teaching might make him “apply his heart 
unto wisdom,” it was necessary that God should sanctify the 
moral ; and that God would do so, he counted a fit object 
of his prayer to Him. 

Besides, the very nature of prayer tends to impress us 
with the feeling that the end of all things is at hand, and so 
to make us sober—for when we pray, we send forth our 
thoughts, as it were, out of this world, to wander through 
eternity — we withdraw ourselves for the moment from earth, 
and transplant ourselves to a region which shall last after 
earth is no more. When we pray, we acknowledge by the 
very act that there is another and invisible world to which 
our thoughts are despatched ; that our interest here is fugitive 
and passing ; and that an interest elsewhere must be made in 
time, which will endure when time is at an end. And the 
value of prayer in producing these impressions is very plain, 
if we will but observe how it is with a man who abandons 
the advantages of prayer. Look at such a man, and see 
whether his mind ever travels from the surface of this earth 
at all—whether it is not bound to it as much as his body 
is, and can no more ascend up than i¢—whether such aman 
can be ever said to be fairly and fully and profitably con- 
vinced that the “end of all things is at hand,” in earnest and 
good truth—and whether his end does not come on him as 
it comes on the cattle. 

But the Apostle still adds a word more on the subject of 
preparation for this end. Not only be sober, says he—or 
take a calm and sober view or estimate of all the world has 
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to offer — not only sanctify those sober and watchful views 
by prayer to God—but cherish in your hearts charity, which 
is the spirit of the Gospel in action. It is the Gospel quick 
and lively, and fruitful in every good work. And such a 
temper as this contemplates the end of all things being at hand, 
and prepares for it in two ways. For first of all, it is the 
spirit of one who remembers that he must do good, whilst 
there is time — that the Gospel he professes is not merely 
meant to give hope in death, but to give animation to life ; 
and in proportion indeed as it does that, does it give the 
other. He who cherishes in himself this spirit of charity, 
this activity in well-doing, seems to say to himself and to 
all men-—are there not twelve hours in the day, and then 
the dark ? Must I not walk whilst I have the light, and 
work whilst I have the light, seeing that the night is near ? 
What I do must I not do quickly; for if not, when shall I 
have the opportunity to show what Christ’s Gospel is, and 
what His example requires of me? MustI bea believer in 
the Gospel, and let it lie dead in me—leaven that has no 
working virtue in it—when I know its true spirit is quick 
and stirring, the very salt both of myself and of all men? and 
must I thus neglect this quickening principle, as if I had to 
live a million of years, and might set about putting it in 
action by and by ? 

But the cultivation of charity further contemplates the 
“end of all things being at hand,” and is a preparation for 
it, by showing that we believe a future life to be following 
the end of all things, and that for that life we must qualify 
ourselves beforehand. The great qualification for heaven 
is ever represented in Scripture as the possession of a 
charitable spirit. St. Paul puts charity above either faith or 
hope, for this reason: because in another world will be its 
field of action, just as much as in this world. After death, 
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faith will have no further room for exercise, being swallowed 
up in the actual presence and possession of the objects on 
which we had believed ; and so in like manner, after death, 
hope will have no further room for exercise, being exchanged 
for the positive enjoyment of the things we had hoped for ; 
but charity, that blessed disposition of mind which abounds 
in peace and good-will, will be so far from being at an end, 
that it will be in a condition more favourable for its develop- 
ment than ever—for it is the very temper of the angels, 
and in that day we are to be, we are told, as the angels. And 
though charity does comprise in itself a whole host of virtues, 
even as we read in St. Paul’s eloquent catalogue of them, 
there is one which the Apostle Peter in the text singles out 
as characteristic of it above all; and which indeed can 
scarcely exist without all the rest attending in it—and that 
one is, a disposition “to cover” rather than expose the sins 
of others, even though they be a multitude. I think this is 
the meaning of the phrase ; for St. Peter seems to be applying 
a verse in the tenth chapter of the Book of Proverbs, which 
says, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins.” 
And St. Peter may be presenting to our minds the virtue of 
charity under this one special aspect the rather, because it 
not only bespeaks the manner of spirit we must be of if we 
would enter into life after the end is come, and be meet 
company for the host of heaven ; but because it reminds us 
too of the ordeal, the sharp trial we shall have to go through 
first, and the need we shall have of a charitable construction 
of our actions then. With what measure we mete it shall 
be measured unto us again at that day; and if we have 
taken delight in exposing other men’s faults now, must not 
we expect, under this dispensation, our own faults to be ex- 
posed with the like severity then ? As on the other hand, does 
not the promise guarantee us, that if we cover other men’s 
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sins now—z. e. have charity in our hearts—our sins will 
be covered then, and we shall be the less strictly scanned ? 
God knows we shall all have need, in that trying hour, of 
whatever allowance we can get made for us: our own hearts, 
and the recollection they supply us with of our past misdeeds, 
will satisfy us of that. But if so, let us treasure up for 
ourselves some claim to the mercy of our Judge, by being 
merciful in our judgment of other men; and above all things 
have fervent charity among ourselves. 

Thus living, my friends, in all soberness of mind, in the 
midst of much to dazzle and mislead us—in watchfulness, 
in the midst of much to tempt us to sleep—in prayer, in 
the midst of much to put God out of our thoughts—and in 
charity, in the midst of a censorious and hard-hearted world ; 
thus living, I say, we shall view the end of all things ap- 
proach with a steady eye—and instead of being taken un- 
_ awares when it comes, shall have hearts full of hope and 
humble confidence through Christ, that the great day, for 
which we shall have been all our life long preparing our- 
selves, will greet us with that blessed sentence, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servants; ye have been faithful over a few 
things, I will make you rulers over many things; enter ye 
into the joy of your Lord.” 
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SERMON XXVIII. 
THE PEACE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


St. Joun, xiv. 27. 


“ Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 


I sHALL offer you a few words, before we partake of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper* together, expressive of the 
blessings a belief in the Gospel of Christ brings along 
with it,—the fund of happiness a religious man has in him- 
self, as compared with any other man. Our Lord, being 
about to be taken from His Disciples, bequeaths to them 
before He goes, not anything which a worldling could be- 
queath, but something which He intimates was better worth, 
even peace— His peace. It was with tidings of peace that 
He was ushered into the world, and it is with the inheritance 
of peace that He blesses it at His departure. The bequest 
was not to the Disciples only, but to all who should ever after 
tread in His steps and be called by His Name ; for the agent 
of: this peace which He would impart was the Comforter, 
and the Comforter was to be with His followers even to the 
end of the world. And indeed if He could shed peace upon 
the hearts of the first Disciples of the Lord, upon whom could 
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he not shed it ?—for assuredly there have been none since 
with whom the world has been more at war—none whose 
tranquillity has been more assailed —none of whom it 
could be so truly said, “in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion:” for they were persecuted unto strange cities, cast 
into prison, some of them delivered to death, for Christ’s 
sake. -And,that all this would come to pass, Jesus knew, 
and actually communicated beforehand to His Disciples 
that such should be their lives and deaths. Nevertheless, 
with this dark and stormy prospect before them, He does 
not scruple to use the language of the text, and say unto 
them: “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you.” J repeat then, if the principle which He imparted 
was of such efficacy as to take out the sting of such griefs 
as were in store for them—tried so severely—what will it 
not do for us (for the same principle is within our reach 
too) ; what will it not do for us, less straitly compassed, 
if we will cleave to it ! To every one of us, therefore, is left 
by Jesus Christ as an inheritance—none other like it— 
peace. Thatis whata hearty and lively faith in the Gospel 
of Christ will secure to us. The religious man—not the 
professor of religion but the religious ran— who strives to 
embody his faith in his life, shall be at peace, come what may. 
' For the evils which disturb us may perhaps all be reduced 
to three heads: the cares and troubles of life ; the fear of 
death ; and, above all, the sense of our sins—the pains of a 
conscience ill at ease. Now religion, if it be of the right 
kind, is a remedy, the only real remedy, for every one of 
these evils. 

L It is a remedy against the cares and troubles of life. 
For it is ever reminding a man that life is short, and its 
concerns passing : that it is but a poor term for his heart 
to narrow itself to ; that the best things it has to offer do not 
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stand the proving, are but like the fabled apples of Sodom, 
which as soon as they are grasped crumble into dust: that 
there is a worm at the core of its fairest fruits, a dead fly in 
its sweetest ointment: that its friendships are hollow, or, if 
not, perishable ; its calumnies many ; its pity cold: that its 
justice is partial ; its envy keen; its oppression grinding : 
that it is made up—as one of the greatest and best men of our 
church expressed himself on his death-bed—* that it is made 
up of perturbations* ;” and that to cast anchor on it, is to cast 
anchor on a quicksand, for that there is nothing in it which 
abideth in one stay. A religious man impresses himself 
with something of this view of life—not in any fit of gloom, 
but such view is a habit of his mind, that makes him sit 
loose on the world, and lifts him above being its sport. He 
is delivered therefore from a vast deal of its tyranny. He is 
not its slave, like the worldling. His hope is elsewhere, and 
his treasure is elsewhere, and his heart is where his treasure 
is—and with something of the spirit of the father of the 
faithful, “he sojourns in the land as in a strange country, 
for he looks for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” So “in all time of his tribulation” he 
has that in him which sustains him, and “in all time of his 
wealth” he has that in him which checks him, and his 
course is steady and his temper calm, and he goes through 
the trials of life as if God was modelling him by them for 
something better than he is ; so that he picks comfort out 
of all that befals him. I need not contrast this man with 
him whose God is the world ; or point out to you which of 
the two can be said to have peuce. 

II. There is another fruitful source of disquiet to mankind, 
which is the fear of death. Surely, bitter is the thought of it 
to one whose hope is not inhisGod. He sees it before him, 
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inevitable. All the interest he has in life he is aware must 
end with it. He observes it to be a valley of 2 shadow, of a 
very dark shadow at best, which he shrinks from entering, 
but feels he must go through ; and there is that within him 
which, chase the thought from him how he may, rises up 
and testifies unto him, that God has not done with him when 
that valley he has passed, but will have a controversy with 
him afterwards. I do not believe that the veriest unbeliever 
that ever lived was free from this misgiving; for it is the 
voice of conscience within, echoed back by the observation he 
cannot but make of God’s dealings without, that after death 
comes the judgment. I say these prospects to which he 
cannot blind himself do cloud the worldling’s life, do hang 
his “heavens with sackcloth,” do mix their poison with his 
pleasantest cup; and that such a man, with this damp on 
his spirit, cannot be at peace. 

But how is it with the godly man? “The righteous hath 
hope in his death” —and therefore to him death bears quite 
another aspect. He knows “that his Redeemer liveth, and 
that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and 
that though worms destroy this bedy, yet in his flesh shall 
he sce God.” He believes in “the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” and sees a pledge of this (beyond 
what his own sense and feeling supply) in the resurrection 
of his Lord, from whom he hears—“ In My Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. Igo to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto Myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also.” How 
different an aspect, I say, does death assume in the eyes of 
one who receives these cheering words of his Saviour as 
yea and amen! What has he to fear in death ? ‘He sees 
in it certainly the end of all things here ; but, as I said under 
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the first head, he cares not very much if all things here be 
ended, for he always has used them as things that were to end. 
And if he sees in it the end of all things here, he sees in it 
also the beginning of things elsewhere—the entrance into 
his Saviour’s kingdom and his Saviour’s presence ; and he 
cheers himself with the expectation of a body that shall be 
immortal, and a new heaven and a new earth, in which shall 
dwell righteousness only. Therefore he takes heart in the 
scene before him, and is meanwhile at peace. “For when 
a man can fetch comfort from the thought of his being for 
ever with the Lord, what need such a man to fear? What 
is there that should much trouble him ? How quietly may 
he sleep! How easily may he suffer! How joyfully may 
he live!” * 

III. But there is a third fruitful source of disquiet to man ; 
which is, the feeling that he is a guilty creature—the up- 
braidings of a conscience ill at ease. And for this, again, it 
is in vain to seek for a cure from any other quarter than 
religion. Nothing can shed peace in such case, save faith 
in a Saviour. All mankind, from the earliest ages of the 
world, have given proof that they felt they had need of some 
remedy for their sins out of themselves—independent of 
themselves—something beyond mere personal sorrow for 
them. Why else have the nations resorted to sacrifices for 
sin—thinking nothing too costly, provided only it could 
ease their minds of the debt they felt themselves to be under 
to God—giving even the fruit of their bodies for the sin 
of their souls? Probably they derived no great relief, after 
all, from these offerings, “for they could not make him that 
did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience.” 
And so, in fact, though David was of course aware that 
sacrifices were appointed of God for a satisfaction for sin, 
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and did offer them, yet it is quite clear, from many passages 
in the Psalms, that he did not find his mind thoroughly re- 
lieved from the stings of conscience after all. “Deliver me 
from blood-guiltiness, 0 God!” (he exclaims in one of these 
moods), “ Thou that art the God of my health; and my 
tongue shall sing of Thy righteousness. Thou shalt open 
my lips, O Lord, and my mouth shall show Thy praise. 
For Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it Thee ; but 
Thou delightest not in burnt offerings.” Still, I say, the 
recourse mankind, heathens as well as those to whom a reve- 
lation had been given, had to sacrifice for the expiation of 
sin, does very strongly show that the voice of nature within 
us declares that something beyond and out of ourselves is 
wanted for the forgiveness of sin. That remedy, which so 
many persons in past times were groping in the dark to 
tind, has been revealed to us ; and we, who believe, feel that 
in Christ Jesus a ransom for us has been paid, and this 
ransom we can appropriate by repentance and faith. And 
so, conscious as we are that we are great and grievous 
sinners, we suffer not ourselves to despair of pardon ; but 
cleave to the Cross, and draw from it the strongest hope. 
Therefore, again, has the godly man peace—the peace of 
one no longer under God’s curse: and what can lighten a 
man’s heart like this ? 

Now the agent by which the Gospel of Christ is made thus 
efficient, thus productive of peace in our bosoms, is the 
Holy Ghost, who (called on that account the Comforter) 
was sent by God the Father and God the Son into the 
world, to be with man after the Saviour went away; to 
abide with man as long as the world lasts ; to complete, in 
the first instance, whatever was lacking in the Revelation 
itself which Jesus made ; and to render it, when thus com- 


pleted, practical and operative for ever. If then we would 
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have peace, such as the world cannot give, cannot take away, 
and cannot understand—if we would be delivered from the 
cares and troubles of this life, by acquiring a just sense of 
its lightness in the balance—if we would disarm death of 
its terrors, and learn to contemplate its approach as a signal 
that our redemption draweth nigh—if we would soothe our 
spirits within us with the consciousness that forgiveness is 
to be had through a Saviour—let us beg of God to send the 
Comforter into our hearts (which on our earnest prayers 
He has pledged Himself to do) ; and all these unspeakable 
blessings are ours. Let us prepare for Him a clean heart, 
for He will abide in no defiled temple. Let us grieve Him 
not, when He does visit us, by any carnal works and ways, 
and so provoke Him to give us up, and strive with us no 
longer. But let our own spirits go along with Him ; till 
we be not only justified, but sanctified and saved, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ; and whose peace shall be then like 
unto ours ? 
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SERMON XXIX. 
THE FRUITS MEET FOR REPENTANCE. 


St. MATTHEW, iii. 8. 


“Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” 


Tue word, in the original language in which the New Tes- 
tament is written, that stands for repentance, is a word 
which signifies change of mind. ‘To repent, therefore, is to 
have your mind altogether changed. Now this considera~ 
tion should be kept in view, for repentance is more usually 
supposed to mean sorrow. No doubt sorrow is a part of it, 
for no man can change his mind upon so important a subject 
as the whole plan of life, without thereby confessing that 
his former plan had not been what it should be, which must 
naturally be to him matter of regret and grief. But still 
this sorrow may exist where there is no repentance. This 
was the kind of sorrow Judas felt when he had betrayed 
the innocent blood ; and is also the kind of sorrow spoken 
of by the Apostle, and which he calls “the sorrow of the 
world,” saying that it “worketh death.” But where there 
is change of mind from the worse to the better, there is 
repentance. 

The distinction is to be noted, because it makes a won- 
derful difference in the view we take of this great doctrine 
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of repentance. If we consider it to consist merely in 
sorrow for past sin, there is scarcely a sinner amongst us 
that does not repent; for sin naturally and necessarily 
brings after it suffering and shame and remorse of mind, 
whether the sinner wishes to feel such trouble or no. He 
has not a choice about it: it is in the order of God’s ap- 
pointments that sorrow should follow sin, as the night the 
day. But if we consider repentance to consist mainly in a 
change of mind from the worse to the better, instead of 
every sinner proving a penitent, it is to be feared that very 
few prove so. Now if there be this change of mind, what 
will be the consequence of it ? and how can we assure our- 
selves that penitents we are? The words of the text tell 
us: we shall, in that case, bring forth fruits meet for such 
change of mind. Our actions and conduct are the index of 
our mind; and the fingers of a clock’s face do not more 
certainly point to the movements of the machinery within 
the case, and tell whether those movements are too fast or 
too slow or none at all, than the fashion of a man’s life 
tells what movements are going on in his mind within, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. Where, therefore, there 
is repentance, there is a change of mind; and where there 
is a change of mind, there is a change of life. The links 
of this chain cannot be broken. There can be no repent- 
ance where there is no change of mind from worse to 
better, and no change of mind where there is no change of 
life from worse to better. 

Suppose I am on my road for London, and change my 
mind upon the road ; how is it possible for me to show that 
such change of mind has taken place in me, unless I turn 
back, and travel the other way? So it is with repentance 
of sin—it is change of mind with respect to sin ; but how 
is this change to discover itself save by my going and sin- 
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ning no more? The change may come over me in a greater 
time or a less. I believe, for my own part, it is generally 
gradual and progressive, even as a change from childhood 
to youth, or from youth to old age (which answers to the 
idea of “growing in grace”) ; but however that may be, the 
change itself is the thing for every sinner to satisfy himself 
of, and not whether it be sudden or gradual, — which is a 
matter of infinitely less importance. For, to use the same 
illustration as before, if a clock goes wrong, it is of no con- 
sequence whatever whether I make it go right by a number 
of successive regulations, or by one regulation only ; the 
point to look to is that it go right, whether by repeated 
corrections or by one. So, I say, it is with regard to 
repentance ; the main matter is that there shall be a change 
of mind, and a change of life as springing from that change ; 
but whether that change was gradual or sudden, progressive 
or instantaneous, is matter of very little moment. 

In looking therefore to such conversions as those of St. 
Paul, or St. Peter, or David, it is not their suddenness that 
is the thing chiefly to be studied in them —though I believe 
it is very often the only thing thought about— but whether 
the change of mind wrought in them was not complete and 
substantial, and whether such change of mind did not prove 
itself by a change in their lives. That is the point to fix 
the eye upon. 

When David was reproached by the Prophet Nathan for 
the deeds he had done, he certainly did at once and on the 
instant exclaim, “I have sinned !” — his heart suddenly was 
smitten, and he made his confession in the agony of the 
moment. Bat the great feature of his repentance, and that 
which teaches the main lesson to us, was the change of mind 
which came over him, evinced by the change of life which 
now ensued ; for this appears both by what we read of his 
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history in the Book of Kings, and by what we read of his 
own feelings in the Book of Psalms. 

So again in the case of St. Paul : as Paul was journeying to 
Damascus, breathing slaughter against the saints, “suddenly,” 
no doubt, “there shined round about him a light from heaven,” 
and he heard the Lord’s voice, and made answer, trem- 
bling and astonished, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” And when the conversion of St. Paul is adverted to, 
it is in nine cases out of ten to this fact of its instantaneous 
nature that our attention is drawn; and much speculation is 
built upon it. But this is by no means the feature of that 
extraordinary occurrence that is to be regarded most, but 
rather the change of mind which Paul experienced, and the 
change of life which ever after betokened that change of 
mind. He had been a persecutor, he now suffered persecu- 
tion. He had breathed nothing but threatenings and 
slaughter, he now breathed nothing but words of peace 
and love. He had been hurtful and injurious to his neigh- 
bours, he now was unwearied in well-doing. He had been 
high-minded, he now was humble. There was hardly a 
feature in the man which had not undergone a change ; a 
change which manifested itself in the course of his future 
life, every day and every hour of the day. 

So again in the case of St. Peter: his conversion was no 
doubt sudden. “The second time the cock crew; and 
Peter,” we read, “called to mind the word that Jesus said 
unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny Me 
thrice. And when he thought thereon he wept.” But the 
main feature in this conversion also for our eye to fix on, is 
not its suddenness, but the complete change of mind which 
evidently came over Peter afterwards, and the complete 
change of character and habit which flowed from his 
change of mind. He had been ambitious of worldly 
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honours, he now has heaven only in his eye. He had been 
fearful and faltering in his Master’s service, he is now bold 
and steadfast. He had been angry and revengeful, he now 
is for laying aside all malice, and all guile, and envies, and 
evil speakings. All these are examples of the doctrine of 
the text fulfilled —repent, and “bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance”—for in all these cases there is a change of 
mind, and, by consequence, a change of life. Whether 
that change had been brought about at once or by degrees, 
was a matter of comparatively little consequence ; it was 
at all events real, permanent, and productive of fruits. 

I do not therefore construe repentance or conversion— 
call it what you will—into any sudden and momentary 
feeling, whether of sorrow or of any other movement of the 
mind. It is not like the lightning that flashes across and 
disappears. It is, on the contrary, a permanent, abiding 
state ; a life put to rights, habits corrected, lusts mortified, 
passions subdued and bridled. Itis for the swearer to leave 
off oaths, —the deceiver to leave off cheating, — the thief to 
keep to his own,— the pilferer to allow himself no longer in 
little frauds. It is for the liar to turn to the truth. It is 
for the crafty to give up his crooked tricks, and to be 
straightforward. It is for the ungrateful to learn to be 
thankful, the dissatisfied to learn contentment. it is for 
the drunkard to forsake his cups, for the whoremonger to 
cleanse his héart and life. It is for the proud man to learn 
humility, the scornful to learn charity, the disobedient to 
learn submission. It is, in a word, to do your duty to God 
and man, instead of abandoning your duty to both. These, 
and the like to these, are fruits meet for repentance, when 
they flow from a heart changed ; and where the heart is 
changed, flow from it they will. 

Let no man deceive you into a belief that less clear, 
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substantial, abiding fruits of repentance or conversion than 
these will ever satisfy God. Let no man deceive you into 
a belief that God will take a cry, or a groan, or a vision, 
instead of these more solid, and stable, and enduring tokens 
of repentance. It cost more to redeem your souls than 
that. Neither again be persuaded that it is a death-bed 
business ; that to make a good end is all that needs ; that 
the condition of a man’s soul to meet its God may be pro- 
nounced favourable, where a pious word has been heard to 
drop from his lips then, by the watchers around his couch. 
No such thing. None of these things come up to the notion 
of repentance as I have been explaining it, with God’s 
Scripture for my warrant, to-day ; for they do not imply a 
change of mind (which, as I have said, is the word for 
repentance) manifested by a change of ways and life, which 
is what is required in the command, “bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” 

A motive is added, shortly after the text, to quicken us 
in beginning to bear these fruits: even that “mow the axe 
is laid unto the root of the trees; therefore every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire.” The axe is ready to smite now, says the 
Baptist ; be quick therefore, ere it falls. Years are consum- 
ing you— diseases are shaking you—sundry kinds of death 
are about you,—all of them having a voice for you of 
“cut it down;” and it may be, that, of His mercy, He 
is sparing you another year, that He may see whether 
you will begin then to bear fruit or no. But assuredly He 
pauses for a short time only, whether we will hear or 
whether we will forbear. Good resolutions only may stay 
God’s hand for a short time ; He may count them as blos- 
soms which promise fruit at least, and He may pause to see 
whether they ripen or fall off. We read of “His bending 
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His bow, and making it ready,” i.e. of His preparing Him- 
self to strike before He can find in His heart to deal the 
blow. It was this, His long-suffering, which availed 
Pharaoh so many times. Again and again God accepted 
his resolutions —forbore, to see whether good would come 
of them ; but having found them come to nothing, one after 
another, He would keep His bow bent no longer, but shot 
the shaft and cut him down. How many went to their 
account last year who reckoned on beginning to bear fruit 
this year! how many will go this year who resolve to put 
off the season no longer than till next! Think you not 
that there are thousands of souls now in the other world 
who feel just as that rich man of whom we read in the 
Gospel? What would he have given to have been allowed 
to return to life again upon a further trial! How would 
he then have striven to reverse his lot! Would Moses and 
the Prophets have spoken to deaf ears then, as they had 
done in times past? But there was a great gulf fixed be- 
tween that life and this, which he could not pass; and all 
that he could do was to send up wishes and prayers— vain 
and empty ones those also—that one might be sent unto 
his five brethren, from the dead, to warn them to repent 
and bring forth fruit meet for repentance in time, that it 
might not be with them as it was with him—to have their 
throats parched in this flame. Be not ye as they, but be up 
and stirring in this your little day. Lay not up for your- 
selves, for your last hours, the remorse of having wasted 
your talents all your lives long, and of having never awoke 
to a sense of what is required of you till then, when it was 
all too late; but bring forth fruit betimes, so that whenever 
it may be that your Lord shall come to seek it, He may find 
more than leaves, and not be provoked to curse you as 
barren trees, till ye wither away. 
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SERMON XXX. 
UNTHANKEFULNESS. 


St. Luxe, xvii. 17. 


“ And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed 2 
but where are the nine?” 


Our Saviour, as He travels through Samaria, comes to a 
village where there were ten lepers. The disease was so 
catching, that those who had it were driven out of the towns, 
and not permitted to return till they were pronounced 
healed by the priests whose business it was to inspect 
them. On this account it was that so many were found 
collected in one village. They see Jesus as He journeyed— 
they cry to Him to heal them. He hears their cry—and 
though He does not cause the leprosy to pass away from 
them the instant they address Him, yet He orders it so, 
that before they can reach the priests, whose business I 
have said it was to pronounce on the cure, they were 
healed. But, out of the whole ten, there was but one that 
had the grace to go back to Jesus and thank Him; the rest 
went their way, enjoying this vast benefit which His mercy 
had bestowed on them, and entirely forgetting from whence 
it flowed and to whom their gratitude was due. Our Lord, 
though it does not appear that He actually punished this 
their sin at the moment, yet showed that He was not blind 
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to it—showed how much He resented it. “ Were there not 
ten cleansed ?” said He, —did not ten men owe me thanks ? 
“ Where then are the nine? ‘There are not found that 
returned to give glory to God, save this stranger.” He does 
not, it seems, dispense His blessings without reckoning 
them, what they are and to whom they are vouchsafed, 
whatever the parties themselves may do—whether they 
remember or forget ; and He does not keep the reckoning 
without some purpose of eventually settling it. 

We have here then a very remarkable example of a very 
common sin—the sin of unthankfulness ; and I think we 
may not employ our time ill this morning if we make it the 
subject of our consideration. 

How alive were these lepers to their affliction and their 
wants! How dead were they to the relief which was 
rendered them! To tell their distresses they were on the 
alert — waylaid Jesus, of whose coming they had no doubt 
heard —met Him —did not wait for Him to come to them, 
but went to Him first—did not tarry till He should go 
forth from the village, but met Him as He entered it—did 
not allow their importunity to escape Him, by any doubtful 
application for help, but “lifted up their voices and said, 
Jesus, Master, have mercy on us”—crying to Him aloud : 
the whole scene, I say, showing that they were fully im- 
pressed with the sense of their wants and sufferings, and 
most desirous of impressing Jesus with the same. 
There was no harm in all this, provided what followed had 
been according to this beginning. But they are healed : 
Jesus listens to them—feels the greatness of their need — 
stretches forth a helping hand: and how is the boon 
received? Surely persons who were so earnest in describing 
their wants, will be equally earnest in acknowledging the 
relief which was afforded them. If the feeling of their 
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sufferings was so keen, surely that of their gratitude for the 
abatement of them would be equally so. But no! it seemed 
after they had got it, as if they thought it a right —as if 
nothing had been done for them to which they had not a 
strict claim ; and they go away, all of them save one, with 
no more consideration for their Benefactor, with no more 
disposition to give Him thanks, than if they had not pro- 
fited by Him at all. They had got what they wanted out 
of Him for the time, and that was enough ; and probably 
if the leprosy should return on them, they would be inclined 
to meet Him again at the entrance of the village, and lift up 
their voices again as before, and take no further heed of 
Him or His goodness to them. 

It is difficult to say what were the feelings that governed 
these thankless lepers. Perhaps they were so entirely occu- 
pied with their own distresses, that they had got a habit of 
thinking of themselves only; and so forgot another, though 
it was from Him that their help came. Perhaps they 
thought it some trouble to go back to Jesus to return 
Him their thanks ; and as nothing further was to be got by 
it (for they were cured), were content to spare themselves 
the walk. Perhaps they were proud, and did not find them- 
selves disposed to fall down at His feet and give Him thanks. 
Perhaps they thought He might have done more for them 
than merely cure them, if such had been His pleasure ; and 
that if He had fed them and clothed them and provided for 
them the rest of their days, there would have been better 
reason for expressing to Him their gratitude. Perhaps they 
thought that the cure did not cost Him much ; and that in- 
deed they had well earned it by the trouble they had been 
put to themselves in seeking it—waylaying Him, meeting 
Him, crying to Him, and afterwards going to the priests in 
obedience to Hiscommand. They might feel, like Naaman, 
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that He ought to have come out to them, and stretched His 
hand over the place, and recovered the leper. Perhaps they 
thought that they were now, after all that was done for them, 
in no better case than mankind at large ; that they were now 
but in health, which is what most people are ; and that there 
was no reason why they should in this respect be worse off 
than other people, and why they should feel any special 
gratitude for being, by their cure, put upon a level with 
other people, and allowed the common and ordinary enjoy- 
ment of life and no more. Perhaps they thought that Jesus 
might be very well satisfied with the great privilege He 
possessed of being able to administer thus to other people’s 
relief, and needed not that the glory of receiving thanks 
from others should be added to it besides: they for their 
parts, they might say or think, should be very glad to succeed 
to His powers upon that condition ; and,provided they could 
heal diseases, would undertake never to require to be thanked 
for it. Perhaps they thought that Jesus might have 
wrought the cure to protect Himself, to remove them out 
of the way to prevent the infection from spreading further ; 
and that society at large had more reason to be grateful that 
they were delivered from dangerous neighbours, than them- 
selves for that deliverance. Perhaps they thought that it 
was very good in them not to have gone about the country 
giving others the plague ; confining themselves instead 
to one village ; and that, on the whole, thanks were rather 
due ¢o them than from them. Whether each, or any, or all 
of these thoughts passed through their heads, we know not 
—that some or other of them did is probable—but this we 
know, that, whatever was the cause which wrought upon 
these nine lepers to receive the favour and never return 
God or man thanks for it, they were condemned for it in the 
sight of the Saviour ; and we learn therefore from this, 
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with what eyes He will view, at the judgment-day, the 
sin of unthankfulness. 

Doubtless there is much hardship in this world. Ever 
since sin came into it there has been sorrow in it; and 
poverty and disease and death have been, and will be till 
the end of time. But still there is a great deal in this 
world to thank God for after all; and the good man—the 
man who has God in all his thoughts, and sees His providence 
in all that befals him—vwill set his mind in such a way as 
to look out for the good and give God thanks for it, instead 
of looking out for the evil and murmuring at it in vain. 
It rests very much with every man’s self, and with the 
regulation he puts his own heart under, whether life contents 
him or frets him, for there is that in it which may do either. 
Job’s wife saw that in it only which fretted, and she was 
for her husband cursing God and dying; but Job himself 
(who was a greater sufferer than she nevertheless) saw that 
in it which contented him, and his maxim was, “ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord ;” and so he would not charge God foolishly. St. 
Paul was a man in as much trouble as most men—was 
driven from one place to another—was slandered—was 
troubled —was imprisoned —was scourged—and, in fact, 
was without the common comforts of life; yet no one can 
read his Epistles without being convinced that he was a 
very happy man nevertheless,—happy, chiefly from his 
contented spirit, from his disposition to see God in every 
thing, and, as he says, “to thank God without ceasing.” 
So that it is a spirit of thankfulness in a man, rather than 
any outward circumstances, which gives him peace and joy ; 
a spirit of thankfulness, which if the richest man in the 
world is without he is not at ease, and which if the poorest 
man in the world possesses he is never in trouble. Itisa 
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spirit, therefore, which our Blessed Lord ever encourages 
by His example, as we have seen He discourages the contrary 
by His teaching. We find His thankfulness to God for this 
and that perpetually overflowing, notwithstanding He had 
not where to lay His head. “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth.” “Father, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast heard Me.” “And Jesus took the loaves, and when He 
had given thanks, He distributed to the Disciples.” “The 
Lord Jesus, the same night that He was betrayed (observe 
the time), took bread, and when He had given thanks, He 
brake it.” And it is represented, in the Revelations, as the 
occupation of the blessed spirits hereafter, to tender to God 
their thanks, saying, “ Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto 
our God for ever and ever.” So clearly does Scripture 
represent a spirit of thankfulness to belong to good and holy 
beings, whether angels or men; so unlike our Lord, the 
Apostles of our Lord, or the blessed souls that shall live with 
our Lord, is he that is thankless. 

But, as I said, there is no one who has not much to be 
thankful for, if he will examine his own heart and his cir- 
cumstances, —if he will but make that his object, rather 
than look out for causes of discontent. One man is poor, 
we will say, and has to work hard; but then perhaps he 
has his health, and the free use of his limbs; would not 
multitudes of sickly people, living in the greatest luxury, 
be rejoiced to make the exchange with him — for him to 
take their sickness, and for them to take his toil? Another 
has a numerous family and the cares that belong to it; but 
then perhaps God has not left him to struggle with it alone — 
his wife may be living and striving with him; whilst 
another man may have lost his, and been left to grapple 
with his trouble alone. A third may be sickly, and be put 
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to his shifts by sickness; but then he may remember, that 
though he may not have so many comforts in his sickness as 
some persons he sees can command, yet that he has many 
more than a vast portion of mankind could get possession 
of. What, for instance, if his lot had been cast in Africa, 
or in India, or indeed in any heathen country, where one 
man thinks nothing of letting another die unheeded — would 
not that have been worse? Perhaps he may be crippled in 
a limb ; but then he may recollect that he has his eyes, 
and that God might have ordered it that he should have 
lost those too. Then again, what numbers of blessings have 
we to thank God for, which are the commonest of all, but 
not on that account the Jdeast, nay, rather the greatest. 
There is the air we breathe, — what would not the 
wretch give for that who is stifled in a dungeon, or who 
crossed the main, of old time, in the hold of a slave ship ? 
There is the light we behold, — what would not he give 
for that, who toils all his life underground? There is the 
freedom we enjoy, nobody to hinder us whilst we are break- 
ing no law—what would not he give for that who is bound 
in fetters (it may be for no fault of his) as the slaves, for 
instance, on board the ship? There is our hearth and home 
—what would not he give for the privilege of his own 
fireside in his own land, who is driven to seek his fortunes 
across the seas in regions and amongst people unknown to 
him? And yet, perhaps, whatever worldly misfortunes or 
afilictions befal us, there is no one amongst us who would 
not be disposed to confess that he has well deserved them as 
a judgment for the misdeeds he has done; and if, therefore, 
such judgments he escapes, he should feel that he has no 
right to expect such gentle treatment on God’s part, and 
should enjoy it as wholly undeserved—as coming of God’s 
mere mercy to him. 
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Then again, what spiritual blessings have we to be 
thankful for, which so many others want: the Word of 
God in our Bibles, within reach of every man, which so 
many millions in the world have never seen or heard—a 
House of God to resort to, where that Word is read and” 
preached, and where Sacraments are duly administered — 
Sabbaths, one day in seven, set apart for rest and devotion, 
of which heathens know nothing —the means of grace— 
the hope of glory — the knowledge of a Saviour who hath 
died for us, to uphold our sinking spirits when our sins 
make us afraid—and the sure and certain hope of a glorious 
world beyond the grave, to be entered on when death (which 
might have otherwise seemed the end of all things) shall 
have done its office. 

Then again, who amongst us has not great reason for 
thankfulness to God that He has spared him, in the midst 
of his numberless sins and provocations against Him, to be 
alive this day. How many have we seen cut off suddenly 
and without notice ; and here are we, preserved year after 
year, like the fig-tree—barren like it as we have been ; 
opportunities afforded us still of making our peace with 
God, and His long-suffering bearing with us still. Who, 
when he reviews his life and the many things his conscience 
reproaches him with, does not feel what thankfulness he 
owes to God for this great and unspeakable blessing ; un- 
speakable, because, perhaps, the very salvation of his soul 
depends on it ? 

No man can take this sort of view of himself and his own 
estate,— which is the kind of view a godly man will take, — 
without finding out multitudes of subjects for great and heart- 
felt thankfulness to God and man ; and,whilst in so doing he 
is ordering his spirit right and as God would have him, he 
has his reward in the wholesomeness of the exercise itself 

I. s 
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—for “godliness with contentment,” we are told, “is great 
gain.” Itis great gain, for it enables the man who so feels 
to go on his way rejoicing —sets him above the world and 
all its cares and troubles—enables him to see a rainbow in 
every cloud however black ; and whilst he sees others, of a 
different spirit, fretting, and kicking against the pricks, 
and beating their wings as it were against the cage of the 
world—which will not be made anew for them after all — 
he, feeling that the sunshine of God’s favour is on him, 
has that tranquillity within which passeth all understand- 
ing, and righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

It is our privilege to-day*, to testify our thankfulness to 
God, by partaking together of a rite which has that duty 
for its very foundation and basis ; one of the very names of 
the Lord’s Supper—the Eucharist —implying thanksgiving. 
Let us remember the case of the lepers. Ye are all cleansed, 
cleansed by the washing of water and the Word ; let it not 
appear that but one in ten return to give God thanks for it. 
Put not your Lord once more in a condition to say, with a 
sigh for the ingratitude of mankind, “ Where are the nine ?” 


* Preached before the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
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SERMON XXXI. 


WALK CIRCUMSPECTLY. 


Epuesians, v. 15, 16. 


“ See then that ye walk circumspectly; not as fools, but 
as wise ; redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 


THERE are those who interpret these words as a caution 
given by the Apostle to the Ephesian converts to walk 
warily in those dangerous days, not needlessly provoking 
their heathen enemies, who would be but too ready to avail 
themselves of any advantage over the Christian cause which 
might offer itself, and to put to death its advocates. For 
the sake of that cause, therefore, the eonverts were to make 
the most of their time ; not to shorten their lives rashly by 
rushing into danger uncalled for, but rather to prolong 
them if they could, that there might be the more time in 
which to spread the Gospel of Christ before they should 
be taken away. Such is the sense, I say, that some in- 
terpreters of Scripture put upon the phrase “ redeeming the 
time.” If this exposition of the text be the true one, it 
must be considered as having a peeuliar and appropriate 
reference to the Christians of those days, and to be appli- 
cable only in a more limited degree to Christians of our 
own time. 


82 
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There is, however, another sense in which I am rather 
disposed to understand the passage, and which speaks to us 
who are alive this day, almost as much as to them who first 
heardit. The Apostle, in an earlier part of the chapter, had 
been reminding these Ephesians that they had themselves 
been heathens once — “ Ye were,” says he, “sometimes 
darkness,”—that they had themselves once “fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness.” But as they had become 
Christians, “light in the Lord,” — therefore they were now 
to “reprove” things in which they formerly indulged. 
They were now to feel “a shame even to speak of those 
things” which they had formerly done. They were now to 
awake from that sleep in which they had formerly slept — 
to arise from that death in which they had been formerly 
laid— and, in a word, to “walk circumspectly ; not as 
fools, but as wise, redeeming the time because the days are 
evil” —z. e. to walk with care and caution, making a 
conscience of their ways for the rest of their lives ; and this 
the rather, because, by reason of the persecution hanging 
over them, the opportunity of doing this— of manifesting 
the sincerity of their calling —of bearing the fruits of 
their new profession —was likely to be short. And, ac- 
cordingly, he proceeds to point out to them some amongst 
those fruits which they must make haste to bear before the 
season should be over; such as that they were not to be 
drunken — that they were to be thankful to God for all 
things— that they were to submit themselves one to another 
in the fear of God. He tells them how they ought to behave 
as husbands, how as wives ; how as masters, how as ser- 
vants ; how as children, how as parents: that to withstand 
these temptations, and to fulfil these duties, they must 
seek strength from God by prayer ; putting on the whole 
armour of God, offensive and defensive. With this expla- 
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nation of the words of the text, I shall proceed to apply it 
more closely. 

“ Walk circumspectly ; not as fools, but as wise ; redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil.” It may have been 
observed that folly and wisdom have in Scripture a meaning 
different from that which mere men of the world attach to 
them — for the world is very apt to give its own names to 
things, and call bitter sweet, and sweet bitter, darkness 
light, and light darkness. Accordingly many a man whom 
the world has called a fool, by reason of his ignorance of 
its ways and wickedness, will make his road to everlasting 
happiness in Heaven nevertheless — and, on the other 
hand, many a man whom the world has called wise, by 
reason of his cunning in its doings and skill in turning 
them to his own account, will make his road to everlasting 
misery in Hell nevertheless. And which of these then, in 
the long run, think you, will be the fool, and which the 
wise 2?” God’s Word therefore, I say,—as coming from God, 
as unfolding God’s views, as speaking to man not as a 
creature of threescore years and ten only, but as an im- 
mortal creature — uses a language fit only for beings whose 
interests are eternal, and contemplates them in no other 
light. Therefore, in the present instance, it entreats men 
to walk circumspectly, not as fools but as wise — not as men 
who put an hereafter out of their account, but on the con- 
trary as men who thought of little else ; seeing of how 
infinitely greater consequence it is,that this hereafter should 
be satisfactorily provided for than anything here. And 
who can dispute this ? How utterly indifferent a matter it 
now is to every soul that ever dwelt in this parish, what 
house he occupied in it whilst he was alive, whether it 
was a mansion or a hut; what lands he held in it or whether 
he held none ; whether he ate his meat without care or 
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whether he had to earn it with the sweat of his brow; 
whether he was at his ease or whether he was in trouble; 
whether he was strong or weak, healthy or sickly, long- 
lived or cut off in his prime. I say that there is not a soul, 
that ever dwelt in this parish, now removed, whom any of 
these matters now touches at all. Rich and poor — farmer 
and labourer—master and servant—sprightly, sick, or 
sorry —their bodies are all alike gone down to the dust, and 
their spirits alike gone to God that gave them. But how 
immense is the difference to them now, whether, whilst they 
were here—and in that station they occupied, be it what it 
might—they walked circumspectly or not; as fools or as 
wise. That makes now all the odds to them ;and so will it 
in a very few years more to us, when those, who shall live 
in this parish after us and tread upon our dust, will make 
these remarks upon us which we are now making upon 
those who are gone before us. Do you imagine that any 
departed spirit who is laid up in Abraham’s bosom, knowing 
that he is sealed for endless glory, cares what he was 
whilst he was upon earth in the flesh ? Does it now concern 
him at all to remember that he was then, we will suppose, 
a man of poverty and sorrow ? Or do you imagine, again, 
that any departed spirit who is now reserved for everlast- 
ing darkness, and feels the foretaste of bathing for ever in 
the flames after the judgment, has this bitter thought 
softened by the recollection that, whilst he was upon earth 
in the flesh, he fared sumptuously every day? Our own 
hearts therefore and common sense must at once respond to 
the propriety of the Apostle’s phrase, when he calls those 
who walk uncircumspectly —i. e. with an eye to this world 
instead of the next — fools ; and those who walk circum- 
spectly —7. e. with an eye to the next world instead of 
this — wise. 

But St. Paul will have us make haste and delay not to 
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take up these views, these circumspect views, and to act on 
them; “redeeming the time”’— making the most of it as a 
term allowed in which to make our preparation for eternity 
—“hbecause,” says he, “the days are evil.” Doubtless when 
he wrote this the argument had double force ; for it was a 
time of peculiar danger to every Christian, and he had to 
walk as if with his life in His hand. You remember that 
our Blessed Lord told his Disciples beforehand that “ He was 
not come to send peace on earth, but a sword,” and so it 
proved. When the Gospel was first preached, and indeed 
for nearly three hundred years after it was preached, there 
was from time to time a furious onset made upon Christians, 
both by Jews and Gentiles. All manner of horrible 
slanders were reported of them to incense the multitude 
against them. Whenever any public misfortune occurred, 
such as a famine or a pestilence, the fault was laid upon 
them. They were pelted with stones out of the markets 
and places of public resort. Their dead bodies were torn 
up out of their graves. The people, when assembled in 
their vast and open theatres to be spectators of the public 
amusements of those times, would constantly cry out, till 
the buildings rang with their cry, “Let the Christians be 
brought and thrown to the lions,” that they might have the 
pleasure of seeing them devoured before their eyes —and it 
was often done. Then they were never safe from treachery 
in their own households. If a Christian family happened 
to have one or more members of it who was a heathen, 
which was then often the case, nothing was more common 
than for the latter to inform against them before the magis- 
trate ; when they were summoned before him, perhaps in 
the dead of the night and without warning, and sent to 
bonds and death. The days therefore, as the Apostle might 
well say, were in an especial manner evil ; it behoved men 
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and women then, in an especial manner, to walk czrcum- 
spectly —to make the most of the time present, which was 
all they could reckon on — and not be fools but wise. 

But still the warning is not wasted upon us. There is no 
danger of persecution, it is true, that puts our lives in 
jeopardy; but, perhaps for that very reason we require the 
rather to be admonished to walk circumspectly. For if we 
were living in hazard of our lives, expecting our summons 
every day, from some danger that was obvious, we should 
naturally be set upon preparation. The very risk we saw 
ourselves running would speak for itself, and make us wary 
and watchful, and zealous to do good whilst we might. But 
having no such memento to warn us, we may be put off our 
guard — and though a danger may be nearer to us than we 
think of, it may find us, when it comes on us like an armed 
man, asleep. “The days are evil.” Surely evil enough are 
they, exposed enough to hazards of one sort or another, to 
make any sober-minded man feel that he has no time to lose 
—that his resolutions must be carried into acts without much 
delay, if acts they are ever to become — that the time is 
short for every one of us. God has put a blind before our 
eyes, that we are not able to see through ten or twenty 
years, and the changes they will work among us— but 
were He this instant to draw that blind aside, how should 
we be startled at the many removes they willmake! How 
different an assemblage would our church present — how 
would the place that knows us now so well be found to 
know us no more! But though we cannot look through 
these ten or twenty years to come, and spy the events before 
they advance, advance they will not the less certainly. 
Let us therefore persuade ourselves of this as a very truth, 
and “walk circumspectly” in this our little day. Let us 
“yedeem the time ;”and defer not to the last moment, that 
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which should be the business of years and years —to a sick 
bed, that which should be the object of our health and 
strength — to a season of alarm, that which should be the 
substance of our calm and lasting contemplation —to a 
season when we can do nothing, that which should have 
been our employment when we could do good —to a season 
of no temptation, that which should have been our defence 
when we were tempted — to a season when fear drives us, 
that which should have inspired us with a love of God 
and of His Blessed Son, and by that love should have 
quickened us to cheerful and willing well doing. 

My friends, there is nothing new in all that I have been 
saying to you in this sermon; but the instructed scribe is 
to bring out of. his treasure, we are told, old things as well 
as new —and the minister of God is required to play the 
watchman’s part and lift up his voice and warn, as well 
as to play the teacher’s and expounder’s part and sit in 
Moses’ chair. A good sermon shall I have preached to you, 
common as may be the thoughts in it, if I shall have 
awaked one man or one woman, amongst all who hearme, 
to consider their ways and be wise—if I shall have wrought 
upon one among you all to resolve to redeem the time 
better than he has hitherto done, and to set out fully for 
heaven. And to that end let us pray that God will bless 
the word spoken — sending His Holy Spirit into our hearts 
along with it, and thereby teaching us all “so to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
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SERMON XXXII. 


GOD’S SCRUTINY OF THE HEART MORE SEARCHING 
THAN MAN’S. 


1 St. Joun, iii. 19—21. 


“ And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before Him. For if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confi- 
dence toward God.” 


Jesus on all occasions directs His followers to look at their 
hearts as the seat of godliness; to certify to themselves 
what real root the Gospel had taken in them, by observing 
the state of their hearts, and what was going on there, 
“Those things which proceed out of the mouth,” says He 
on one of these occasions, “ come forth from the heart ; and 
they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies ; and these are the things which defile 
aman.” St. John in this, as in other things, is his Lord’s 
true disciple, and teaches as He taught. “Hereby,” says 
he, “we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our hearts before Him. For if our heart condemn us, God 
is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 
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No test short of the state of the heart, according to this 
Apostle, will assure us that we are of the truth. Words 
will not, let them seem godly as they will. Zooks and 
gestures will not, let them be as demure as they may. 
Mere outward acts and habits will not, though they may 
seem fair and smooth enough in the eyes of men, and 
indeed may be put on in order to seem so. The heart it is 
that is the best, indeed the only witness of the manner of 
men and women we really and truly are ; and this no one 
knoweth, save our own spirits that are in us; to which 
therefore every one must make his own appeal. Let that 
appeal be made honestly, and with an unfeigned intention 
of getting at the truth, and who will not shrink from the 
discoveries he thus makes of himself ? 

There turn up then the sins of his youth, the lusts of the 
flesh which he then gave way to, confiding in the prospect 
of a long life which his health and strength promised, a 
distant reckoning for such things, a delay in his Lord’s 
coming. And the remembrance of these condemns him; 
for though he may be able to recollect the sins of those 
days, he probably is not able to recollect any repentance 
in those days coming after the sins, and helping to blot 
them out; so that uncancelled they still stand in the Book 
of God, as if they were sins of yesterday. Then the 
remembrance of them may condemn him further by sug- 
gesting to him partners in those sins — partners perhaps of 
his own seducing — the brother or sister he may have thus 
made to offend, tying thereby a millstone about his own 
neck — some of those persons perhaps already gone to their 
account — beyond his reach therefore now to undo in them, 
however he may desire it, the mischief he has done them. 
All these reproaches his faithful heart will level at him. 

Then will turn up the sins of his manhood: the frauds 
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with which he knows himself chargeable, though with 
which nobody can charge him, so secretly were they done— 
the subtleties he may have had recourse to in order to hide 
his misdoings, to blind his neighbours’ eyes that they see 
not into him too far —the lies he may have told to work 
his own advantage, as he thought, or his neighbour’s con- 
fusion, to give himself a lead in the jostle of life—the 
negligence he may have been guilty of, in not looking 
enough to the everlasting welfare of those about him, and 
leaving the souls of those under his own roof a prey to the 
devil, by failing to correct, to rebuke, to govern, above all 
to set an example to them himself—the thankless manner in 
which he has received benefits bestowed on him; ever 
greedy of new ones, ever forgetful of the old; more con- 
siderate about how he can extort, than how he can requite ; 
thinking everybody made for him, and he made for nobody 
but himself. He will be reminded of good offices which he 
might have done others, at some cost perhaps to himself, 
but which he did grudgingly, or held back from doing — 
of jealousies felt —of grudges received —of malice medi- 
tated — of revenge exercised. And yet he may be aware, 
that with all these miserable ingredients brewing together 
in the caldron of his own heart, he may not have made a 
worse show in the flesh than other men —and that to him- 
self alone is he known. I merely state a few of a thousand 
scenes and feelings of wickedness which a man’s heart, 
closely questioned, will assuredly set before him —repre- 
senting him to himself in an aspect of much hideousness 
and deformity. Jet him think then, if this be the case, 
what a figure must he make in God’s sight — for “God is 
greater than his heart, and knoweth all things,” and if his 
own heart condemn him, what will God do ? 

“God is greater than our heart.” We may interpret 
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this in two ways. In the first place, when a man examines 
his own heart, it is after all but a sinner searching himself— 
a sinner, and therefore one not in a condition to see the 
full heinousness of the sin—not therefore in a condition to 
appreciate it properly, to receive from it the full shock it 
ought to convey. Look at the manner in which the most 
notorious sins are regarded by mankind. Observe the 
tender names by which they are called—the sweet which 
is put for the bitter, the darkness which is put for the 
light. Observe the excuses and palliatives which are 
offered for them,—the small degree in which they sink the 
parties guilty of them in the general esteem, —how freely 
received in all societies such parties are,—how often their 
backslidings, if they are of a particular kind especially, are 
alluded to with levity and almost jesting ; and yet these 
are the sins, after all, which made it necessary for the Son 
of God to die ; so pernicious is their nature, so venomous is 
the principle they contain. How comes it, then, that they 
are so gently dealt with by the sons of men, that they 
create in them so little loathing ? The reason is this—the 
men who behold them are sinners themselves ; their eyes 
are blinded, by reason of their own corruption, to the 
corrupt nature of sin; and their judgment of them therefore 
is warped, and not the severe judgment which would be 
passed on them by a being who was himself sinless. A 
drunkard would not look upon drunkenness with the disgust 
such a sin merits, nor a thief upon theft ; not because in 
either case the sin is really trifling, but because they are 
parties to it themselves, and cannot condemn themselves by 
the verdict they pass upon another. So is it, in its degree, 
with the judgment our hearts pass upon our own sins, 
every one of us. It is the guilty trying the guilty. Itisa 
creature who has fallen from innocence, and lost the sense 
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which, before that fall, would have made it shocking to 
him to look upon sin—and therefore if he still condemns 
it, as he will, it is not with that hearty abhorrence and 
disgust that sin should excite in him. But, says the 
Apostle from whose words I am addressing you, “If our 
hearts condemn us, God is greater than our hearts.” God 
has not the hindrance in His way to a just judgment of 
sin which we have in ours. He beholds sin clearly, as 
it is, in all its hideousness, because His eye is pure and 
clear, and without mote or beam in it. He has no lean- 
ing towards it, but, on the contrary, His whole nature 
abhors it, and receives as it were a shock from it, and 
cannot make for it allowance or abatement. Well then, 
argues St. John, if after self-examination had— if, after 
we have sifted our own hearts, even they condemn us 
(which we must all confess they do), what will be God’s 
condemnation of us? how much more will that pinch us ? 
If we cannot bear our own eye turned inwards now, de. 
fective as its sight is, for the reasons I have named, how 
shall we bear God’s eye turned on us at the doomsday, 
keen as a sunbeam ? Now that eye we shall have to bear ; 
that gaze we shall have to sustain eventually, prepare for it 
how we will, or prepare for it not. Surely therefore the 
wisest thing we can do is, to endeavour in some degree to 
get at the truth of what we are, by asking our hearts about 
it, which are the only witnesses we can bring up worth 
asking of at all; and even they, we have seen, not 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

But again, God may be said to be greater than our 
hearts—that is, to be a severer judge of us than even our 
very hearts can be—on another account ; because not one of 
our sins perishes from Hismemory. We read of “a book of 
remembrance written before Him.” No sin of ours escapes 
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that book—no, not so much as an “idle word” — for, for 
every such word, we are told, we shall have to give an 
account: how much more for other matters? But what 
man’s heart, ever so strictly searched, will be able to set 
before him all, or half, or a thousandth part, of the sins 
of by-gone times? Who among you, for example, if he 
were to examine his spirit ever so diligently, could call up 
one of the sins he did in thought, word, or deed, this day 
last year ? Sins were done on that day, doubtless ; but 
they are gone, and you cannot recall them, if you wanted 
to repent of them ever so earnestly and honestly :— and so 
of all the other days of by-gone times. How imperfect an 
estimate, then, of your sinfulness after all will even your 
own hearts present to you! They will not make you so 
bad as you are, because they have forgotten the items of the 
handwriting recorded against you. They may be ever so 
well disposed to state the truth, but the bills are lost. And 
they may, and probably will, return you as your Lord’s 
debtor to the amount of a hundred pence only, when you 
are in fact His debtor, and will be proved to be so by Him, 
to the amount of ten thousand talents. And accordingly 
we find David, in his self-accusing and penitent spirit, 
taking this consideration into account, and saying in his 
nineteenth Psalm, “ Who can understand his errors? 
cleanse Thou me from my secret faults!” distinguishing 
these from his “ presumptuous sins,” of which he goes on to 
implore forgiveness; that is, the sins which, by their 
startling character, might have left an impression on his 
mind. Multitudes of others, you see, he acknowledges, of 
which the memory had perished in him, though he was in 
a mood to revive it if he could: but who can understand 
such, says he? who can call them rigidly before him ? 
being, as they are, more in number than the hairs of the 
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head. But, as I said, God keeps His reckoning better than 
we can keep ours, and remembers when we forget. He can 
refresh our recollection at the judgment, with a “when thou 
wast under the fig-tree I saw thee,” or a “went not My 
heart with thee, when the man turned from his chariot to 
meet thee?” In this respect, therefore, again is it said, 
that “God is greater than our hearts ;” and for this reason 
it is probably added, and “ knoweth all things,” — that is, 
beareth in mind the unnumbered transgressions which we 
have suffered to go by. Well, then, argues the Apostle once 
more, if your hearts condemn you, imperfect as their know- 
ledge after all is of the whole number of sins you have 
sinned, how will it be with you before God—what will be 
your condemnation with Him ? 

How unsparing a scrutiny therefore of our own spirits 
must we make, to have any idea at all whether “weare of 
the truth”; to have any idea at all, I say ; seeing that with 
the very utmost pains we can take, and go about it with 
the most honest intentions we will, we shall be likely to 
underrate our offences enormously ; first, because we shall 
not behold them in the aggravated form they wear in God’s 
sight, by reason of the bias and corruption there is in us to 
mislead us, —and next, because we shall not behold them in 
the overwhelming numbers in which they present them- 
selves before God, by reason of the multitude we have for- 
gotten; and so, from both causes combined, God will 
prove Himself at doomsday far greater than our hearts— 
search them as diligently as we will. 

But if such care be needed to put ourselves in possession 
of even a guess at the truth—even a guess at how we stand 
before God—even a guess at what manner of men and 
women we really are; in what utter ignorance of them- 
selves and of their estate must they be sunk, who stop short, 
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far short of this scrutiny—this inward probing of the 
hidden man of the heart ; and, contenting themselves with 
taking some account of their words and works and outward 
acts, and that degree of godliness which is but the varnish 
of the man, await their trial (such as we have seen it will 
be), and trust that it will not be to their confusion and 
surprise. 

Beloved, if our hearts condemn us not, we may indeed 
have confidence towards God,—but what an if is this! 
Alas! who can claim deliverance under this condition ? 
Bold is the man, I think, who can venture to advance it. 
Rather let it be with us and with our house, that having 
examined our hearts—having condemned ourselves after 
examination—we throw ourselves upon God’s promise, to 
be fulfilled through Christ Jesus, that “if we confess our 
sins, He will be faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 


I. T 
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SERMON XXXIII. 


THE FORBEARANCE OF GOD A MOTIVE TO 
REPENTANCE. 


St, Mattuew, xxiv. 48. 


“ But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My 
Lord delayeth His coming” — 


In this whole chapter, as well as in that which follows it, 
our Blessed Lord is pressing his Disciples to watchfulness. 
The coming destruction of Jerusalem, in which so many lives 
were to be lost, is the subjeet which leads the way to His 
reflections. And the end of the world—that event which 
was to be the immediate forerunner of the Judgment, and of 
which the ruin of Jerusalem was a type—is the subject on 
which those reflections dwell yet more largely. And in a 
general way, we may all of us consider the whole discourse 
as an alarum to us, all and every one, to prepare ourselves 
to meet our God whenever death shall summon us before 
Him. 

Amongst other ways in which Jesus puts His instruction, 
upon this head, is that of a parable or story touching a 
householder, who had left one of his servants in charge of 
his house and its inmates and concerns, whilst he himself 
went abroad to a distance. In one case he is supposed on 
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his sudden and unexpected return to find that servant true 
to his trust, prepared for his master’s coming sudden 
though it was, and in the discharge of his duty just as if 
his master’s eye had been on him all the while. In another 
case, however, he is supposed to find the servant he had 
thus confided in, taking advantage of his master’s absence 
to spend the interval in rioting and sin, beating his fellow- 
servants and drinking with the drunken. This man is 
represented as surprised in the midst of his wickedness, 
turned off, and condemned to. a dungeon, to live hence- 
forward amidst weeping and gnashing of teeth. And the 
cause of this man’s wild and wicked behaviour and his sur- 
prisal in the midst of it is ascribed to one single circum- 
stance —to his saying in his heart “my Lord delayeth his 
coming.” The man had evidently no reason whatever for 
saying that his Lord delayed his coming. He had received 
no message from him to that effect. All that he went on 
was the wish of his own mind that he would delay it —that 
wish was father to the thought. Nay, so entirely was he 
without reason for asserting this, that he would not even 
confess what his notion was openly, feeling that he could 
not maintain it on any good grounds; but he cherished the 
thought in his heart; he cheated himself by saying, not 
openly but in his heart, my Lord delayeth his ecoming- 
Had he expressed himself thus, openly to others, they might 
have reminded him that his Lord when he left him did not 
promése to let him know beforehand of his return ; but 
actually told him the time was uncertain, and that he should 
expect his house to be ready for him, swept and garnished, 
whenever it might be his pleasure tocome. ‘They might 
have reminded him, that in many others of his mansions, 
(for this same householder was Lord of many houses besides 


this one) whieh he had left in trust of servants under just 
T2 
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the same circumstances, he actually had returned suddenly ; 
and though some of those servants he had found ready, 
many he had found off their guard. They might have re- 
minded him that his abuse of his Lord’s trust, his riotous 
living in his house, his waste of his substance, his mal- 
treatment of his fellow-servants, his drunken ways, might 
perhaps come to his Lord’s ears though he was at a distance, 
and cause him, instead of delaying his coming, to come even 
earlier than he had meant, in order to put a stop to such 
proceedings and call him to his reckoning. They might 
have represented to him what gross folly it was in him to 
run such a risk as he was doing, of losing on the one hand 
so good a place, and receiving in exchange for it a lodging 
in a dark and noisome dungeon. They might have pictured 
to him in strong terms the scene of confusion and shame he 
would have to encounter if his Lord should come, and ask 
him whether he was prepared for such a stunning blow as 
it would undoubtedly prove to him. All this and more his 
friends or fellow-servants might have set before him, had 
he opened his mind to them, and discussed his hopes and 
the ground of them with them. He was aware of this and 
could not bring himself to the confession. He was content 
to stifle his thought in his own breast; to let it act on him 
and influence his conduct, without anybody but himself 
knowing it; and only to say 7 his heart, “my Lord de- 
layeth his coming.” He would not even startle himself by 
the sound of his own voice alleging aloud such a mon- 
strous piece of folly; but still he ventured practically to 
proceed upon it, just as much as it he had proclaimed his 
conclusion to all men, and really believed it a piece of sound, 
wisdom. 

It is scarcely needful to explain a parable so clear and 
transparent as this, or to suppose that any one can mis- 
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understand its drift. The case of this thoughtless servant 
of the householder is the case of every thoughtless sinner 
against God ; who, though believing that his Lord will come 
one day or other and reckon with him, still flatters himself 
secretly that it will not be just yet,—that He delayeth His 
coming. I appeal to the hearts of you all, whether this is 
not the main stumblingblock in your Christian course, how- 
ever you may not declare italoud. I appeal to the hearts 
of you all, whether your delay from time to time to fulfil a 
good resolution you have made,—whether the reluctance you 
feel to begin now forthwith, to-day while it is called to-day, 
any wholesome reforms in yourselves or your families— be 
not owing to your secret hope that “the Lord delayeth His 
coming ;” whether—in all the good enterprises you would 
fain take in hand and mean to take in hand some time, and 
in all the bad habits you would fain break in yourselves 
and which you mean to break some time, whilst you still 
actually set about neither the one thing nor the other in 
earnest— the root of the mischief does not lie in this ; in 
your hope that “the Lord delayeth His coming.” It is im- 
possible for us to examine our own hearts honestly, or to 
cast our eyes about and see how the world goes on, without 
acknowledging how active this principle is, all mankind 
through. But I simply bring forward these instances to 
substantiate the truth of the fact I have advanced. 

“The children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” They can cast their eyes on 
the sky, and in the redness of it in the evening read the fair 
weather of the morrow, and in the lowering of it in the 
evening read the foul weather of the morrow; and yet, 
whilst they can discern the face of the sky, they cannot the 
signs of the times. They can make provision for the 
events which may fall out within a few years on earth, and 
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would hold themselves mad to make no such provision 
under the presumption that they will not fall outs but touch- 
ing their Lord’s coming—sure as they acknowledge the event 
to be, signs enough as they must confess there are that it 
may be soon and cannot be very distant—there they flatter 
themselves there will be delay; and act accordingly. But 
it is in their hearts only this is done — those hearts which 
are so deceitful and ready to cheat us, that there is no fraud 
on ourselves we may not practise in that quarter. For in 
this instance, who would have boldness enough to declare 
openly and in so many words his reasonings and feelings ; 
laying his folly (for folly he could not but perceive it to be) 
bare to himself and all men? Who would have boldness, I 
say, to express himself openly thus : “I do not doubt I shall 
live long —a great many years; that I shall have time, 
abundance of time, to set my house in order, before my 
Lord comes; ample opportunity of garnishing my heart with 
every virtue, and casting off every weight that besets me, 
before death deals the summons. I feel that it is safe 
enough for the present to eat, drink, and be merry. It is 
not reasonable for such a man as I am, so stout and strong, 
to have any misgivings whatever upon the score that I may 
be carried off suddenly. I never see such things happen to 
any man— or at least I see them happen to very few, indeed to 
none in my precise circumstances. I am confident it is two 
or three to one that I shall not be condemned to everlasting 
burnings, to be devoured of the worm which dieth not, or 
the fire which is not quenched, by reason of the state I may 
certainly be found in when I die. There is no denying that 
there is a risk of this; but,as I say, I feel that the chances 
will favour me. It is a shame to see so many good things 
about me, and not take my share in them, sin or no sin, for 
a season at least. After Il have had my fling I will have 
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done with them, and then for repentance and amendment 
and preparation to die! And after all this has been duly 
done, and I am quite perfect, and not before,—just then 
I am convinced, neither sooner nor later, I shall be called 
away—the Lord will actually come, and who so ready as 
I?” I say, any man would be shocked to avow all this 
to another man, or even openly to himself. He would 
be startled at the sound of his own voice giving utterance 
to such indescribable folly as this; yet this is just what 
he says in his own heart, when he consoles himself with 
the reflection “the Lord delayeth His coming.” The folly 
of it is not the less because it is not avowed or expressed 
in words—for it is of just the same force as if it was, 
inasmuch as it influences the life, and leads the man to 
act according to it. 

Can there be a doubt that thousands of souls have mis- 
carried through just these calculations? I wonder, if we 
could summon one of them back and get him to hear us 
whilst we thus reasoned, what he would say! What, with 
his experience of what he had done for himself by trusting 
to that very staff we are trusting to now, would be his ex- 
clamation at our strange, strange blindness! I wonder 
whether, if he could tell us the history of each of his 
fellow prisoners in that everlasting gaol, and what had 
brought them to it, we should not learn from him that it 
was this one fraud they had practised on themselves above 
all, “the Lord delayeth His coming,”—that it was this one 
fond and foolish thought that had betrayed them, and con- 
signed them to the flood of fire they were bathing in. For 
it was that which had set their affections upon the world 
and glued them to it so closely, which had given a strength 
to every lust beyond its own, which had strangled in them 
every good resolution and virtuous aim, which had estranged 
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them from looking to God, or thinking of Him, or praying 
to Him, or praising Him: for all that they could care 
about Him was, that they might be long before they saw 
His face; that He would keep from them, and not come 
nigh them, nor require of them that they should approach 
His presence. 

My friends, let us beware that we cherish not the same 
delusion as they, to experience in our turn a last end such 
as theirs. We have our hour of grace yet. Here we are 
alive this day. Hitherto, certainly, God has delayed His 
coming for us; howbeit had He come, what would He have 
found us about? He hath delayed hitherto, certainly,—but 
why? ‘To encourage us to smite our fellow-servants, and 
to eat and drink with the drunken, and to say in our hearts 
there is yet time enough? No! How would this be to 
despise the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and 
long-suffering, not knowing that such goodness of God 
ought to lead us to repentance! It was this long-suffering 
of God which once waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark was preparing —but it was not turned to account ; and 
so, few, 2. e. eight souls only, were saved. It was this long- 
suffering of the master of the fig-tree, which was content to 
look for fruit three successive years, and finding none, to 
sentence it in the fourth ; and if that warning failed, in the 
fifth to cut it down. God takes some time in bending His 
bow and making it ready—<¢hat is His delay; but when 
He sees the pause produces presumption and not penitence 
—when He sees its effect is to set the sinner upon getting 
the more out of His way, instead of crying unto Him to 
have mercy on him and spare him—then He is induced at 
last to shoot with a swift arrow, and His aim is sure. 

Let not us then, my friends, put any trust in the cer- 
tainty of a life like this, which hangs on a breath. Let us 
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resolve to live unto God, and put our resolutions in force 
to-day, and not to-morrow. Let us renounce the sin that 
besets us, and make haste and delay not, lest we die in it. 
Let us follow our Lord’s counsel, and watch ; nor watch 
only, but pray also— pray, amongst other graces and gifts 
of God’s Holy Spirit, for this one amongst the number (for 
of that Spirit it comes, and lies at the foundation of every 
thing that is goed and godly in this life), even that we may 
be taught so to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 
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SERMON XXXIV. 
TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR. 


St. Lukes, viii. 18. 


‘Take heed therefore how ye hear: for whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to have.” 


We have in these words a part of a short sermon which 
our Lord delivered to the people about Him. It was a 
sermon, like most of our Blessed Saviour’s, which had for 
its object to make His hearers better livers—to make them 
understand that the Gospel, which He was come to preach, 
was meant to be wrought out and exemplified in the positive, 
apparent improvement it effected in the world. He was a 
sower, His doctrine was the seed; some fell by the way- 
side and was trodden down and devoured of fowls, i. e. it 
fell upon hearers out of whose hearts the devil quickly came 
and took it away; some fell on the rock and sprung up, 
but withered for lack of moisture, i. e. upon hearers who 
fell away at the first temptation ; and some fell among thorns, 
and was choked, 7. e. upon hearers of whom the world had 
got possession and would not let better thoughts grow in 
them; and some again fell upon good ground and bare 
ample fruit, 2. e. upon hearers earnest and honest, and who 
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cherished the doctrine, and applied it to their lives and con- 
versation, and walked according to it. 

Our Blessed Lord, however, is not content with producing 
a single parable to impress the people with the importance 
of the truth He was teaching, but proceeds to a second. In 
the former the doctrine He preached is seed which a sower 
sowed: it is now a candle, which it was at any man’s option 
either to hide under a vessel or to set on a candlestick, 2. e. 
to bury in his own bosom and let it die, or to manifest in 
his life and let it quicken; the man who covered the candle, 
which was meant to give light, being reproved for his folly 
in misapplying it, —and the man who let the doctrine lie 
stifled in his heart, which was meant to go forth in his 
actions, being reproved for his folly no less. Then the 
Lord sums up, as it were, what He had been teaching in 
parables, in a short plain saying or maxim for his hearers 
use. “Take heed, therefore, how ye hear; for whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken that which he seemeth to have.” As 
though He had said, -Ye may have seen by these parables 
how My doctrine is intended to take effect amongst you. 
Ye may follow Me indeed in multitudes and hear it, but 
take heed how ye hear; hearing it is not all, oranything, 
if it there stops. Improve it, apply it, live up to it, and 
ye shall know more and more of it—or improve it not, 
listen to it but live not by it, and ye shall become more and 
more ignorant of its meaning and power every day. 

Now I do think the lesson here given by our Saviour 
may be attended to by us all with great advantage, —the 
lesson “take heed how ye hear,”—take heed in what spirit 
ye hear, and to what purpose. 

Doubtless it is a great point gained towards establishing a 
sense of religion in any place, to get the people to be 
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hearers of the Word. It is impossible for seed to grow 
when there is no ground to sow it on; itis vain for a candle 
to give light when there is no one to profit by its rays. It 
is probable that,of the numbers who followed Jesus, a vast 
many came with motives that would scarcely bear the 
proving. Some, we know, came because they did eat of 
the loaves and were filled; but still there they were to 
listen to the gracious words that fell from His lips, and so 
were converted perhaps, even though they resorted to Him 
with no devout view to conversion. It is certain that of 
the multitudes who repaired to Jerusalem, from all quarters 
of the earth, for that feast of Pentecost of which we read 
in the Acts, none were prepared beforehand to expect that 
work of grace which was wrought amongst them, by their 
witnessing the miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles, which enabled them to speak the Gospel to 
every man there in his own tongue in which he was born. 
It is, doubtless, a great point gained when men will throw 
themselves in the way of the means of grace. In such case 
God may pass by that way some time or other, and leave a 
blessing on them behind Him. And those therefore who 
fail assembling themselves together to hear the Word, do 
unquestionably, like Adam in the garden, get out of God’s 
way and hide themselves when He is walking abroad; 
whereas they should seek His face, and court His eye, and 
so lay themselves out for His favour. They do, of their 
own accord, that which Cain did under the curse that was 
on him, “go out from the presence of the Lord.” Surely, 
therefore, it is a goodly sight, and one full of future promise, 
to see people flock to hear the Word. 

But still the caution of our Lord must not be cast behind 
us, and still we must say to them, “Take heed how ye 
hear.” Hearing alone is not godliness. A man is not of 
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necessity a godly man, though he hears several sermons a 
day; at the same time surely he is not a godly man if he 
hears none. But how he hears is the question, and whether 
he takes heed to that. Judas, there is every reason to 
believe, heard (if that had been enough) as many of our 
Lord’s discourses as any other of the Apostles, —and yet he 
was but Judas after all. And St. Paul speaks to Timothy— 
not in terms of commendation, or as of persons who were 
advancing in godliness, but the contrary—of those who had 
“itching ears” and who “ heaped unto themselves teachers ;” 
and again of others, who were “ever learning and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” We must 
consider well therefore with ourselves, wherefore we come 
to hear; what thoughts are uppermost in our minds whilst 
we hear; and what comments are most on our tongues after 
we have heard. So we must, as our Saviour says, take 
heed. For instance, it would be a very poor way of 
spending our time at church if we went there simply because 
we admired the eloquence of the preacher ; or if we went 
there to catch him in his words; to watch for his doctrine, 
only to sift it, and carp at it, and cavil at it; to listen whe- 
ther he made use of such or such favourite phrases, by which 
we could class him with this party or that, a party accept- 
able to us or the contrary. It would be a poor way of 
spending our time there to be curious, not as to whether the 
preacher delivered the whole counsel of God,—producing all 
the great doctrines of the Gospel in their turns, palatable 
or unpalatable, —but whether he produced that particular 
doctrine which best pleased us, as often as we would have 
him, be it faith or works, grace or godliness. In short, to 
be a hearer simply, to be a critic and judge of the sermon 
as a sermon, is, I say, a very unprofitable way of listening 
to what is preached. And to go away and discuss such 
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matters with our friends and neighbours as we walk home, 
and so have done with the sermon till the next Sunday gives 
us another opportunity of doing the same again, —all this, 
I repeat, is unprofitable, and is not taking heed how we hear. 
What would be thought of subjects dealing thus with the 
king’s laws, or servants with their masters ? 2. e. what would 
be thought, if, instead of ruling their conduct by them, they 
were to give their minds only to remarking the language in 
which they were expressed, — whether it was of this phrase 
or that; and the manner in which they were published, — 
whether it was suitable or the contrary ; and, having settled 
these points, to trouble themselves no more about the laws 
themselves, but live on as if they had never heard of 
them ? 

The Lawyers and Pharisees used to be such hearers of 
our Lord’s discourses as I have here described, hearken- 
ing unto them merely to pass judgment on them, not to 
mend their lives by them ;—a spirit which our Lord would 
not countenance in them for a moment, but perpetually 
rebuked. And so, after our Lord’s example, must any 
preacher who feels the responsibility of his office—and that 
he is in the pulpit not to please people’s ears or to recom- 
mend himself to them unduly, but to save their souls alive 
if he can—turn his hearers, from thinking of himself or of 
his manner of addressing them, to the consideration rather 
of what his message is, and how it applies to them, and 
what it would have them do, and what it would have them 
believe. And far better satisfied will he be with himself, 
and far higher will be his praise with God, if he can send 
away from his sermon one single man who shall say within 
himself as he goes away—lI will lay to heart what I have 
this day heard, and by God’s help walk according to it, — 
than if the whole congregation departed with the praises 
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of the preacher on their lips, but with no intcntion whatever 
of being themselves made the better by him. 

That is the feeling with which St. Paul preached and 
wrote. He was a great scholar, and a very eloquent man, 
and could speak with tongues more than all others ;—but 
what of that? his object was to deliver his own soul by 
winning other souls to Christ, and so he would rather speak 
five words with his understanding, that by his voice he 
might teach others also, than ten thousand words that were 
only calculated to make his hearers wonder, and admire 
him. If he could convince them, if he could make manifest 
the secrets of their hearts, that so they might fal] down on 
their faces and worship God, and experience God to be in 
them of a truth,—that was all he cared for, and other 
praise he sought not. Nor will any faithful minister of God 
seek other of his hearers than that they will dismiss the 
preacher from their minds, but remember his message, how- 
ever simple, and live according to it. Let a congregation 
gather themselves together about their minister with this 
disposition of mind,—to lay up what he says to them in their 
hearts, that they may put it in practice the week ensuing, — 
and they will never fail of going away from his ministry, how- 
éver defective it may be, edified. Whereas, let them gather 
themselves together in a disposition of mind to sit in judg- 
ment upon his discourse, and if he spake to them with the 
tongue of an angel they would be none the better for it. 

I do think this consideration is not in these days suf- 
ficiently kept in view. Hearers are apt to look to their 
preacher far too much, and to themselves far too little. If 
they present to him unteachable hearts, teach them he 
cannot—any more than, if they presented to the seed 
ground unprepared, could the seed grow. The sermon 
may be good, and the seed may be good, but more than that 
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is wanted, in either case, to produce a crop. The preacher 
must “take heed”unto the doctrine doubtless; he is ordered 
so to do,—but the hearer must “take heed”no less“how he 
hears,” for that order is no less binding upon him. And 
then, when both parties conspire, good comes of it; but if 
either party be wanting, there is damage to all. It may 
seem a very simple sermon to hear, that shall nevertheless 
be a very hard sermon to live up to,—and many a hearer 
who may be crying out for deeper doctrine, deeper things 
of God as the only things for him, might have never- 
theless not got beyond, in his actual life and appli- 
cation of God’s Word, such elements as these, “ Let your 
love be without dissimulation.” ‘“Abhor that which is 
evil,”—“cleave to that which is good.” “Mind not high 
things.” “Be not wise in your own conceits.” “Be sub- 
ject one to another in the fear of God.” “Render to all 
their dues.” “Put away lying, and speak every man 
truth with his neighbour.” “Lay aside all malice, and all 
guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings.” 
These and the like texts would most likely turn into very 
simple sermons for people to listen to, and the preacher who 
handled them might expose himself to the remark, from 
many of his hearers, that he gave but milk when they 
wanted meat,—that he tarried in the outer court of the 
Gentiles, when they were for entering at once into the 
Tabernacle. But, for all that, if these same persons would 
honestly ascertain, by questioning their own hearts, whether 
they were so perfect in all these duties and dispositions,— 
simple as the announcement of them might seem to them,— 
as to be above all such teaching, I doubt whether the result 
of their self-examination would be quite satisfactory to 
them. Nay, I feel convinced that the reason why they 
would think themselves above it, if so they did, would be 
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just because they had not taken heed how they had heard, 
—and whether they had heard with the single purpose of 
applying the substance to their lives, and amending and 
correcting them according to it ; and had, in fact, so corrected 
them. For had they this done, they would have perceived 
that there was no sermon, however unpretending, they might 
not profit by,—because a doctrine which is very readily 
understood, is very painfully followed; and that is the pur- 
pose the sermon was meant for. 

Therefore it was that the famous Richard Baxter, on 
reviewing his life, and the past state of his mind, when it 
was now drawing to a close, declares, “In my youth I was 
quickly past my fundamentals, and was running up into a 
multitude of controversies, and greatly delighted with deep 
writings, (though I must needs say my preaching was still 
on the necessary points) but the older I grew, the smaller 
stress I laid upon these controversies and curiosities, (though 
still my understanding abhorreth confusion) as finding far 
greater uncertainties in them than IT at first discerned, and 
finding less usefulness comparatively, even where there 
is the greatest certainty. And now it is the fundamental 
doctrines of the Catechism, which I highest value, and 
daily think of, and find most useful to myself and others. 
The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, do 
find me now the most acceptable and plentiful matter for 
all my meditations: they are to me as my daily bread 
and drink: and as I can speak and write of them over 
and over again, so I had rather read or hear of them, than 
of any of the niceties which once so much pleased me.” 
This was because as he grew older he became more prac- 
tical in his knowledge of the truth,—took more heed to 
how he heard and read,—and considered that what he did 
hear and read that was good was intended for him to walk 
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by, not to dispute about; and in that view, the simple truths 
were the most material. 

Our Lord however, in the text, does not content Himself 
with simply telling us that we are to take heed how we 
hear—He adds an encouragement to those who do so, and 
a caution to those who do not: “For whosoever hath,” 
says He, “to him shall be given”—z. e. whosoever shall 
thus take heed how he hears, and try to live according to it, 
that man shall become a still more and more profitable 
hearer—his understanding of godliness shall improve as 
his practice of its becomes more faithful, and he shall go on 
unto the perfect man, till God shall consider him ripe for 
Himself, and take him to put up amongst His jewels. 
Whilst, on the other hand, whosoever shall hear without 
taking heed how he does so, that man shall wane in his 
Christian character as regularly as the other waxed. ‘The 
word spoken shall, day by day,challenge his heart and con- 
science less and less; for he, to be sure, is the eritical Chris- 
tian, not the humble and practical one ; and though his head 
may be the fuller of texts for what he hears, and his tongue 
fuller of disputations, yet his feelings are not touched, his 
knowledge of himself is not enlarged, the message deli- 
vered has no interest for him of itself, for he is not thinking 
about what it is meant for ; and he dies with an understand- 
ing dark, without knowing it. Or if he be not the eritical 
but the eareless hearer, and, by reason of his carelessness 
merely, takes no heed to how he hears—-still the case is the 
same ; for the word spoken to such an one makes no lodge- 
ment in his heart—it runs off him as the water from the fowls. 
And as God expostulated with His own chosen race, saying, 
“My people will not consider,” and, wearied at length 
with their refusal to consider, withdrew Himself from them 
altogether, and laid them under a curse of blindness, and so 
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of unbelief—thus will He do with him; the things which 
belong unto his peace, and which he heard without heeding, 
shall be taken from his eyes, and he will go down to his 
grave, only to be awakened to consideration at last, by the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God, when it is all 
too late. 

God grant then that we, for our parts, may not be hearers 
of the Word only, but doers of it too—that our lives may 
answer to our profession—that we may receive the truth 
with simplicity and sincerity and singleness of heart, and, 
by God’s grace, set it forth in our conversation and temper 
and daily doings, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON XXXV. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


St. Luks, xv. 18, 19. 


“T will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants.” 


I mean to bring before you in this sermon the parable of 
the Prodigal Son—a parable which furnishes, in a manner 
the most touching, much food for a Christian’s thought— 
the father and either of the brethren having many lessons to 
read tous. It is scarcely needful that I should refer to the 
particulars of the parable itself, which must be known to 
you all. The father divides his portion with his two sons. 
The younger goes away and wastes his share in loose living. 
Extreme want overtakes him. He remembers his father’s 
house, and determines to return to it ; no longer indeed as a 
son — that was more than he could expect — but as a servant. 
His father sees him “a great way off”—runs to meet him— 
falls on his neck—kisses him—makes a feast for him— 
clothes him—adorns him—and rejoices above measure 
in having him once more with him safe and sound. Not 
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so his brother: he prides himself upon never having gone 
astray —-contrasts his discretion with his brother’s wanton 
waste—is jealous of his reception—and will have no part 
in the welcome. 

The father is Almighty God. The prodigal is the 
repentant sinner. The elder brother is the self-righteous one. 
With this short explanation of the actors in this beautiful 
story, we will proceed to draw conclusions from it. But first 
and foremost let us bear in mind who spake it, and for what 
purpose it was spoken. It was spoken by Jesus Christ, to 
vindicate Himself in receiving sinners, and to rebuke the 
heartless Pharisees and Scribes for murmuring at Him 
because He this did. It was spoken therefore by Him who 
has the most intimate knowledge of God’s ways and will— 
God being in Him, and He in God—and who therefore can 
have made no mistake in the representation He here gives of 
His Father’s feelings. It is a representation that must be 
taken as perfectly trustworthy and authentic. 

Now what is the impression thus conveyed to us of God’s 
temper towards the sinner? Jesus is not content with the 
mere general affirmation that His temper towards him is 
placable, and that He will accept him upon his repentance ; 
but He throws into the parable little incidents all tending 
to make this truth more intense. He represents the son as 
no common profligate. His offences are of no trivial sort. 
He leaves his father’s house and neighbourhood that he 
may be under no restraint—nay, he goes into a far country, 
the better to be out of the reach of any check from home. 
He riots away with all that his father had given him, till he 
has scarcely a rag to wear, and not more than a husk to feed 
on. ‘These particulars, I say, must have been purposely in- 
troduced by our Saviour to make his case an extreme one ; 
and to represent through him, not merely asinner but a bad 
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case of a sinner—a sinner with a very high hand. Now 
mark, on the other hand, some other incidents thrown into 
the story by our Lord as to the father’s manner of receiving 
him again. Still He is not content, any more than before, 
with a mere general assertion that receive him again he 
did—but He puts it that his father saw him “when he was 
a great way off.” ‘There was no reluctance to see him, but 
the contrary —a disposition to make him out when he was 
barely in sight. He puts it, again, that he, the father, 
“ran” towards him ; there was no cold tarrying, on his 
part, in the place where he was till the wretch should come 
up and confess, howbeit this might well have been expected. 
Again, that he fell on his neck and kissed him ; there was 
no disgust felt at his squalid aspect—fresh as he was from 
feeding with the swine—or at his ragged dress ; all was 
forgotten in the overflowing tenderness of a father’s heart. 
Nay more, our Lord is not content with putting it in the 
parable, that the father, after all this, clothed him decently 
and gave him food sufficient, but He will have it put in 
terms much stronger : He will actually have the “best robe” 
his father had, put on him, and rings on his hands—so 
much more than mere necessary dress ; and the fatted calf, 
the animal reserved for some high festival, killed for him — 
so much more than mere necessary food ; and all the accom- 
paniments he will have too of a sumptuous entertainment, 
music and dancing. Now it was at our Lord’s choice, when 
He invented this parable, to cast it how He would, to 
introduce this particular into it or that; and it must be 
supposed therefore that in casting it as He did,—with so 
many matters to aggravate the sinner’s case, and so many 
others to enhance God’s satisfaction at recovering even him, 
—He thought He was more truly representing the temper 
God has towards penitents by these particulars ; and that 
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this temper, by reason of its exceeding forbearance and 
forgiveness, could not have been properly conveyed to His 
hearers, without such additional matters as He thus intro- 
duced. Itis impossible therefore, on the whole, to conceive 
anything better devised to hold out comfort than this view: 
the inventor of the parable, Jesus, who knew thoroughly 
His Father’s mind,—the details of the parable, purposely 
put, to display that temper as beyond measure pitiful and 
forgiving. 

Now let us turn to the younger son, and trace in him the 
history of the sinner and the penitent, and the circum- 
stances under which God and the transgressor came together 
at the last. When he had gotten his goods he went (as I 
have observed) into a “far country.” Such is the wicked 
man’s way. He is always for getting, with what good things 
he can lay hold of, out of God’s sight. He puts out of his 
mind, as much as may be, all thought of God. The fear of 
God is never before his eyes. He sins in secret, as if God 
could not see him—alone, as if God was not with him—in 
the dark, as if darkness was not to God the same as light— 
in his heart, as if God could not search it. He keeps out 
of reach of God’s ordinances, that no warnings or rebukes 
may trouble him—and he lays his conscience to sleep by 
perseverance in ill, that he may have no pain from that 
quarter. Thus he lives on, as if he had got at a distance 
from God, and was not answerable to Him for anything he 
did—in a far country. 

We will proceed with him further. The prodigal at 
length gets to an end of his substance. A famine, which he 
had not foreseen, overtakes him—he is in want and no man 
will give unto him. It is even so with the sinner whose 
course we are following. The time comes, after a while, 
when the substance he had trusted in, the good things he 
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had leaned on, failhim. They were good things of the world, 
and the world is changeful, and such good things will make to 
themselves wings. His health breaks down,—his body 
becomes full of pain—his worldly comforts decrease—his 
character betrays itself, and he is found hollow, and loses 
respect—his friends forsake him—his enemies jeer him— 
shame sinks him—death looks him in the face—and so he 
too begins “to be in want,” in want of something to support 
him. <A dearth, as it were, has come upon him, such as he 
never reckoned on. The good things in which he put his 
trust are spent and gone. He feels now that they were poor 
staffs to lean on at best—that they are broken and have 
pierced his hand—and what has he to take to? For no 
comfort has the world now to give unto him. 

In the case of the prodigal, the famine brought him to his 
senses. His thoughts wandered back to the house of his 
father, that house which he had left in order to be under no 
restraint in his waste. There was bread enough and to 
spare. Iwillarise and go back to it, says he. So with the 
sinner: the good things of the world have broken down 
under him, we have seen; he has no more hope from them — 
whither shall He go for help? To God only must he fly, 
he perceives at last, for that vain is all other help. He re- 
mains the same, he well knows, to-day, yesterday, and for 
ever ; and whilst everything besides changes like the clouds, 
on Him he may be stayed, and on Him alone. He flies 
therefore to Him at length, like the weary dove, which could 
find no rest for the sole of its foot elsewhere, sped back to 
the ark ; and with Him he trusts still to find that which 
shall uphold his soul. 

But mark the spirit in which the prodigal is represented 
as returning. “I will say unto my father, Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and before thee, and am no more 
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worthy to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy hired 
servants.” It is a resolution of great humility this—deep 
consciousness of having no claim whatever on his father’s 
goodness ; and not only so, but it is a resolution hencefor- 
ward to do his father’s work. He proposes to himself 
nothing less than to play the part of a hired servant. He 
is not returning with any idea of doing nothing at home, 
instead of doing ill abroad—but with a full and firm pur- 
pose of entering his father’s service, as an active doer of it, 
for the rest of his days. So is it to be with the peni- 
tent sinner. He must not turn again to God merely as a 
sorrowful man, or as a humble man — though both of these he 
must be—but as a man bent for the time to come on doing 
God’s work, fulfilling God’s commands as his servant. For 
that is the character of true repentance, even as it is set forth 
in the seventh chapter of the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. “I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that 
ye sorrowed to repentance : for ye were made sorry after a 
godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 
For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not 
to be repented of: but the sorrow of the world worketh 
death. For behold, this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, 
what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, 
what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, 
yea, what revenge.” This characteristic of true repent- 
ance should never be forgotten, that it pledges the penitent 
to be thenceforward God’s “hired servant ”— and it will 
never in that case be confounded with what is called death- 
bed repentance ; for, when a man’s soul is on the point of 
leaving his body, there is no time for his becoming God’s 
servant—no time for his answering to this remarkable fea- 
ture in the case of the returning prodigal, And I would 
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caution all against being misled by reports of men, who had 
been wicked all their lives through, having some vision be- 
fore they died which told them that they were accepted never- 
theless. I have no faith in such scenes. The devil, who is 
ever looking round for his prey, may be as busy about a death- 
bed as anywhere else; and may find his account in choosing 
such a place and time to deceive men’s hearts in. ‘Therefore, 
listen not to such things, but ask yourselves whether the 
parable we are upon to-day does not make it clear, that the 
true penitent must become as God’s hired servant, in order 
to be accepted of Him. 

There is another character in this parable on whom I 
have a few words to say—the elder brother. He is repre- 
sented as having an excellent opinion of himself, and, by 
consequence, a proportionally bad one of his brother, 
together with a heart as fat as brawn through selfishness. — 
“To, these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandment,”—so much in his own 
praise—“ but this thy son” (he will not call him brother) 
“ hath devoured thy living with harlots”—so much to his 
brother’s disparagement. Isee in this man—so mucha con- 
trast to the other—this self-righteous man, the disposition 
which such a man has to exalt himself and to abase his 
neighbour unduly. There are other sins, as I have told 
you often, besides carnal sins: other sins, and just as bad 
ones. This self-inflated boaster could see clearly enough 
the offences of his brother, for they were open and gross 
and such as cried aloud—he had devoured his living with 
harlots ; but he could not see that his own spiritual sins 
were just as deadly as his brother’s carnal ones. For in his 
own heart there were pride, and jealousy, and discontent, 
and want of natural affection—sins as hateful to. God as 
his brother’s fornication, though not sins to make so much 
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noise ; whilst, in estimating. his brother, he took care to 
forget that, if he was once a waster, he was now a penitent ; 
that if he was once headstrong, he was now humble ; that 
if he was once a man of pleasure, he was now a man of 
sorrow. So evil a thing is self-righteousness—evil, as 
blinding a man to his own defects, and making him abun- 
dantly keen-sighted to those of another—evil, as destruc- 
tive of all humility, of all charity, and so of all real godliness. 
Well, therefore, did our Church choose, for a word of ex- 
hortation to the congregation when first assembled in God’s 
house, the text I have set before you to-day —“I will arise 
and go to my Father, and say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” For we cannot hear that 
exhortation without a train of thought arising in our minds, 
just such as a man who is going to worship God in earnest | 
should have. We are reminded thereby of the forgiveness 
of God, His unwearied forgiveness—how far off He beholds 
us, when we do but return to Him—how joyfully He hastes 
to meet us and encourage us—how ready and willing He 
is to forget the past, reproaching us with nothing—to ac- 
knowledge us once more for His own sons and daughters, 
and welcome us to a friendly and everlasting home. What 
encouragement do such thoughts give us, when we first enter 
God’s house, to fall down upon our knees and earnestly seek 
His face! Then again, those same words further suggest 
to us the frame of mind in which we must ourselves ap- 
proach this good and loving and forgiving God. There 
must be in us a strong sense of our want of Him 
—of the emptiness of all other things when compared with 
Him— of the substitute we have in Him alone for all and 
everything besides. There must be in us much sorrow and- 
abasement—much humility —much hearty and honest con- 
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fession. There must be, furthermore, a firm and steadfast 
resolution to surrender ourselves henceforward more abso- 
lutely to His service—to be as His hired servants, to do 
His bidding, to go as He would have us go, to come when 
He would have us come, to do this and that as He would 
have us do it; and to account no repentance the right 
repentance which does not lead to works of this kind, meet 
for it. Then, again, those same words further put us in 
mind, how sad a blight upon all godliness is self-conceit — 
what ignorance of ourselves it works in us, what unchari- 
tableness towards other men, what misunderstanding of our 
wants and necessities, what hardness of heart. Lastly, those 
same words lead us on to think of the glories God has in 
store for us, if we do turn unto Him rightly -——what a feast 
He is preparing for us, what robes He will put on us, what 
a blessed company of angels and archangels and spirits of 
just men made perfect He will array to meet us, what joy 
there will be in Heaven over us when we are seen to enter 
it safe and sound, all the trials and temptations of this lower 
world triumphantly passed through, and what rapture we 
shall feel when we find ourselves in the presence of the 
Lord, instead of exiles and outcasts from before Him, and 
hear from Him that welcome, “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 
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SERMON XXXVI. 





GOD’S PROMISES CONDITIONAL. 


Acts, xxvii. 31. 


< Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 


I nave chosen my text from a chapter in the Acts of the 
Apostles, wherein is displayed, I think, in a very clear 
instance, our Blessed Lord’s manner of dealing with us— 
how He works with us, and how he expects us to work 
with Him. St. Paul is put on board a ship, to be sent to 
Rome, to appear before Cesar to whom he had made his 
appeal against the wrongs threatened him by the Jews in 
Judxa. His ship is changed at Myra, where the centurion 
who had the charge of him fell in with a vessel from 
Alexandria, bound for Italy, which suited them. The 
season, however, for sailing was getting late and dangerous ; 
and St. Paul warned his keeper that if he sailed, damage 
would come to the ship, and perhaps to their lives. But the 
owner of the ship thought otherwise, and the centurion rather 
believed him than Paul, and so they went out to sea. Paul’s 
words, however, came true. A mighty tempest came on 3; the 
vessel was in great danger of going to pieces; they lightened 
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her by casting the tackling into the sea; and had small hope 
of their lives. Paul, however, fasted and prayed ; and, ac- 
cordingly, an angel of God stood by him in the night and 
told him not to fear, for that his own life should be safe, 
and, moreover, that God had given him all those that sailed 
with him. Paul therefore assured the crew and passengers, 
upon the authority of this vision, that they might be of 
good cheer, for that there should be the loss of no man’s life 
amongst them. The promise therefore, you see, was clear 
and distinct ; God made it to Paul, and Paul repeated it to 
the ship’s company. Their lives were given. Still the 
tempest continued ; and the sailors losing heart, or perhaps 
having no faith in Paul’s character as a prophet, now had a 
scheme for saving themselves, and abandoning the ship and 
the passengers. Accordingly, “they let down the boat into 
the sea, under colour as though they would have cast anchors 
out of the foreship.” But Paul was aware of what they 
were about, and told it to the centurion ; adding that, except 
those sailors should abide in the ship, the passengers could 
not be saved. There would be left no seamen in the vessel; 
and the soldiers and prisoners, being landsmen, would have 
no knowledge of the management of her in circumstances 
so dangerous ; and they would all perish. Accordingly, 
the soldiers cut the ropes of the boat, to prevent the sailors 
having her to escape with. They were thus detained in 
the vessel to work her, as long as she would hold together ; 
and the end was, all got safe to land. 

Now what I have to remark upon this transaction is this. 
Although, as we have seen, God had positively promised 
that the lives of none of them should be lost, still, when 
the sailors were about to flee out of the ship, Paul said, 
‘“‘Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” And 
this he said, after he had delivered to them God’s previous 
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promise of safety. Nor does he appear to think that in 
what he now declared there was anything against that 
promise. He considered, therefore, God’s promise to have 
been in the first instance conditional, not absolute, though 
no conditions were expressed. He considered it to run 
thus : —If you do your best to save yourselves, I will bless» 
your efforts, and make them successful —and not thus —I 
will save you whether you doanything or nothing; whether 
the hands that should work the vessel cleave to her or 
leave her. From this history, therefore, of the shipwreck 
(so full of instruction is every part of the Word of God,) 
we may gather a great rule, by which God governs Himself 
in His promises to man—that they are usually conditional ; 
conditional upon something man himself is to do to meet 
God ; and this, whether the conditions happen to be named 
or not. And the practical conclusion that comes of this is 
~ of the utmost importance ; for it must make man look about 
him, on all occasions where God’s promises affect him, that 
he may take eare he does not make them void and of none 
effect by negiecting the conditions under which they run. 
I think this truth one of so much importance that I will 
‘illustrate it by other examples from Scripture. 

The truth, mind, which I have to illustrate is this ;. that 
God’s promises are conditional. I will do so and so, says 
He, if you will do so and so: that is the manner in which 
they run — the conditions being sometimes expressed, and 
sometimes only understood. But still the promises are 
upon conditions — conditions which man is to observe and 
keep — otherwise God, so to speak, may be released from 
His promise. 

I find then an example to my purpose in God’s. dealing 
with Abraham. God made a promise to him, and thus it 
ran—positively and with no reserve, and, as it should seem, 
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with no conditions at all: “The Lord said unto Abram, 
Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee : 
and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing : and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed.” Nothing can seem more absolute 
and unconditional than this promise. Yet we know how 
God Himself understood it, by what we are told on a 
subsequent occasion ; and we shall there find that He had, 
in His own mind, annexed conditions to this promise, to be 
observed by Abraham, in order that he should enjoy it. 
For, before God destroys Sodom and Gomorrah, thus He 
speaks : — “ Shall I hide from Abraham the thing which 1 
do; seeing that Abraham shall surely become a great and 
mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him? For I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment ; that 
the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which He hath 
spoken. of Him.”—Here therefore we see that God’s first 
promise had conditions attached to it, though those con- 
ditions were not expressly named ; for God here says that 
He has confidence in Abraham’s making his children walk 
in the way of the Lord, as he had himself walked in it; and 
would do nothing, by neglect of them, to obstruct God’s 
promise from taking effect ; nothing which should hinder 
the Lord from bringing upon him that which he had 
spoken. And, accordingly, Abraham did fulfil God’s ex- 
pectations of him, 7 e. performed the conditions God 
secretly annexed to the promise, and so the promise was 
accomplished in him. 
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The next instance of the same kind which I will produce, 
is a counterpart to this case of Abraham—an instance 
where God, having made a promise to a father, apparently 
without conditions, of a future blessing, did revoke that 
promise, because the father kept not his sons from wicked- 
ness, and so was understood by God to release Him from 
the fulfilment of the promise ; there having been conditions, 
after all, implied, though not positively expressed. ‘The 
case of Eli, the high-priest, is the one I mean. God had 
said, “that his house, and the house of his father, should 
walk before Him for ever”— i.e. that he and his house 
should continue for ever to be God’s high-priests, in per- 
petual descent. And so doubtless it would have been, if 
Eli had conducted himself in such a manner as to allow 
God to make the promise good, as Abraham did in a similar 
case. But, instead of that, he let his two sons, Hophni and 
Phineas, indulge in all manner of gross and grievous sin, 
to the scandal of the priestly office; and then said God, 
“Now be it far from Me; for them that honour Me I will 
honour, and they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed. 
Behold, there shall not now be an old man in thine house 
for ever. And the man of thine, whom I shall not cut off 
from Mine altar shall be to consume thine eyes, and to 
grieve thine heart. And I will raise Me up a faithful 
priest, that shall do according to that which is in Mine 
heart and in My mind; and I will build him a sure house, 
and he shall walk before Mine anointed for ever.” We 
afterwards read what God had told Eli: “Iwill judge thine 
house for ever for the iniquity which thou knowest, because 
thy sons made themselves vile, and thou restrainedst them not.” 
Accordingly the high-prieschood, which under other circum- 
stances was to have continued in Eli’s line for ever, was 
permitted to descend only through four generations more, 
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down to Abiathar, who was banished by Solomon when 
he came to the throne; Solomon “thrusting him out,” 
we read, “from being priest unto the Lord; that he 
might fulfil the word of the Lord, which He spake con- 
cerning the house of Eli in Shiloh,” and making Zadok, 
who was not of Eli’s house, high-priest in his stead. 
Here, therefore, I say, we have another instance of God’s 
promise, absolute though it seemed, being nevertheless 
conditional. Eli’s house was to have had the high-priest- 
hood for ever; but Eli acted ill, and God withdrew the 
grant. Just as we have seen, Abraham had a similar 
promise conveyed under very similar terms ; and as he 
- acted well, it stood fast. 

I have introduced this latter example, out of its order in 
time, that it might come as a counterpart to the example of 
God’s promise to Abraham, which I had just dealt with ; 
else the example which I next shall have to propose to you 
should have come sooner. God’s promise to Moses and to 
the Children of Israel in Egypt—to give them the land of 
Canaan in possession, and to lead them into it,—looks like an 
unconditional promise. Thus it runs: “I amcome down 
to deliver them,” —it is to Moses that the words are spoken, 
— “out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up 
out of that land unto a good land and a large, unto a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 
My people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt.” This 
and other similar passages would seem to imply that Moses 
and the Children of Israel were to enter the land of Canaan, 
and have it in possession, under God’s promise. And so, 
no doubt, they would, if they on their part had not frus- 
trated the promise—if they on their part had fulfilled the 
conditions which, if not expressed, were still as in the 
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other instances understood. But Moses, for his part, for- 
feited the promise by speaking unadvisedly with his lips, 
and not giving God the glory when he smote the rock for 
water at Meribah. “Hear now, ye rebels,” said he, “must 
we fetch you water out of this rock ? And Moses lifted up 
his hand, and with his rod he smote the rock twice, and 
the water came out.” After which we read, “The Lord 
spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed Me not, 
to sanctify Me in the eyes of the Children of Israel, there- 
fore ye shall not bring this congregation into the land 
which I have given them.” So Moses lost the fulfilment of 
the promise, because he on his part had not acted ac- 
cording to the terms under which it was silently, if not 
expressly, given. Then with respect to the people, to whom 
the promise was equally made, they forfeited it in like 
manner. For when they are now upon the borders of the 
land they were to enjoy, they send spies into it to make 
their report of it ; and they are terrified by that report, and 
have no trust in God that He could perform what He had 
promised so fully; and they see giants there that they 
cannot fight with, and walled cities that they cannot take ; 
and they murmur at God; and accordingly God retracts 
His promise, saying, “Because all those men, which have 
seen My glory and My miracles which I did in Egypt and 
in the wilderness, have tempted Me now these ten times, 
and have not hearkened to My voice ; surely they shall not 
see the land which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall 
any of them that provoked Me see it; but My servant 
Caleb, because he had another spirit with him.” So these 
Israelites, after all, never set foot in that land of which 
God had assured them, simply because there were conditions 
understood, though not expressed, which they did not for 


themselves fulfil ; and so God was, as it were, released. 
x 2 
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There is yet another instance of the same dealing of God, 
in the case of Saul. The promise of the kingdom of Israel 
was thus conveyed to him from God, by Samuel, God’s pro- 
phet—* The Lord hath anointed thee to be captain over His 
inheritance.” Here were no conditions stated, no reserves 
made. But Saul was guilty of an offence against God, by 
usurping the prophet’s office and sacrificing at Gilgal ; 
upon which the crown, which was otherwise to have 
descended in his line, (for so the passage implies) is made to 
pass from him. “Thou hast done foolishly,” said Samuel 
to him ; “thou hast not kept the commandment of the Lord” 
(the condition, it should now seem, upon which the crown 
was to have been continued to him, though not expressed, 
as far as we know, at the time of his anointing) : “for now 
would the Lord have established thy kingdom upon Israel for 
ever. But now thy kingdom shall not continue.” And 
afterwards, “Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king.” Still 
you observe God’s promise of blessings, however explicit 
and unreserved, is to be understood conditionally, and 
according to the behaviour of the parties to whom the 
blessings are vouchsafed. j 

These are instances of God’s mode of dispensation in this 
particular from the Old Testament. I will now add one 
more example from the New. We read, in the nineteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew, of Jesus, in reply to Peter, who 
had inquired of Him what they who had forsaken all and 
followed Him should have in return, making this promise — 
“Verily I say unto you, That ye which have followed me, in 
the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne 
of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” The number of ¢welve thrones 
being thus specified, it should seem that Judas, who was 
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one of the twelve Disciples, was at that time included in 
that promise—that Jesus made a promise to him that 
there should be a throne for him, on which he should 
hereafter sit in glory and judge a tribe; and this is said 
without any condition or reservation expressed. But we 
know that Judas, though thus numbered once with the rest 
of the Apostles and obtaining a part of the ministry with 
them, did afterwards by transgression fall, and go to his 
place ; that place not surely a throne on which to sit and 
judge the saints. So that, in his case, the promise of Jesus 
was not accomplished ; there having been clearly conditions 
understood as binding upon the Disciples to observe, before 
that promise should be ratified ; which conditions Judas 
had failed in. And it may be remarked that, when Judas 
had conceived his sin and was now upon the very point of 
putting it in execution, our Lord, having occasion to repeat 
that promise, words it differently and in a manner to 
exclude him, saying, “And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as My Father hath appointed unto Me: that ye may eat 
and drink at My table in My Kingdom, and sit on thrones, 
(no longer on ¢welve thrones,) judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

In thus explaining the conditional nature of God’s 
promises, I have only brought forward those instances 
where they seemed from their terms to be unconditional ; 
and I have shown that, even in those cases, conditions 
there were in reserve — being all of a similar class to that 
in the chapter of the Acts from which my text is taken ; 
where God promises St. Paul the lives of all that were 
with him in the ship, yet, in spite of that promise, Paul 
says afterwards, unless the sailors abide in the ship, the 
passengers cannot be saved. Icould have strengthened my 
argument for the conditional nature of God’s promises very 
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much more, if I had examined all which He makes in the 
Old Testament and the New ; for, in the greater part, these 
conditions are expressly set forth and enter into the terms 
of the promise. As, for instance, the prosperity of the 
Israelites in their new land is promised on condition of 
their keeping God’s statutes, and not else ; deliverance from 
the Babylonish captivity, when it threatened, is promised 
on condition of the people forsaking their idols, cleaving to 
God, keeping the sabbaths, and the like. It is indeed so 
much the way of God to attach conditions to a promise, 
expressly, and at the time of making it, that even from 
this circumstance it might naturally be gathered that 
where He happened to make a promise without attaching 
the conditions, these latter must be understood. 

Where then lies the force of this reasoning ? What ap- 
plication do I make of it? Why have I been so careful to 
set proof before you— proof from Holy Writ that cannot be 
gainsaid — that where God makes a promise to man, He 
understands man to meet it by something done on his own 
part, or else to have no share in it at all? This is my 
reason —that you might be persuaded that God’s promises of 
salvation in the Gospel, good and gracious as they are, have 
their terms, their conditions, to be discharged by you faith- 
fully ; and that though they are sometimes so worded as to 
seem absolute, and dependent upon nothing that you do, 
they are still to be read with caution, and interpreted 
according to the rule by which we have found God to be 
governed in His promises on so many other occasions. For 
instance, it is most cheering certainly to have such promises 
as these following—so large—so unrestricted — so free. 
“Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and 
he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk, without money and without price.” 
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“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
To “Him giveall the prophets witness, that, through His 
name, whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sins.” “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” “Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“JT am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” “The gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” I say 
these are great and glorious promises, conveyed in very unre- 
served terms, and almost as if our lives and conversation had 
nothing to do with the question of our salvation. And many 
men there have been who so understood them, and who acted 
upon them as if they gave licence to all manner of freedom 
in living. But we, brethren, after considering the character 
of God’s promises, as we have laid it down from Scripture 
to-day, shall not be so misled ; but shall know that, large and 
liberal as these promises of mercy are which I have read to 
you out of the Gospel, they are conditional still—they must 
have holiness on our part still—they must be met by us 
with charity, and all the good works comprised in that most 
comprehensive term, still—and that though such ¢erms 
may not be expressly named on every single occasion when 
the promise is given, they are implied nevertheless ; and 
we shall have the promise accomplished or not, according 
to the care we take of the terms — we working, God work- 
ing with us, and blessing and accepting us not for the 
works’ sake, but for Christ’s sake alone; howbeit He 
requiring the work, and condescending to call it even 
pleasant in His sight and acceptable. It was of His mere 
mercy that the lives were saved, but still He would have 
the sailors themselves abide in the ship in order thereto. 
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It is of His mere mercy through Christ that our souls 
are saved, but He will have us abound in all good works 
nevertheless. May the Almighty and Merciful God, of 
whose only gift it cometh that His faithful servants do 
unto Him true and laudable service, grant that we may 
so faithfully serve Him in this life, that we fail not finally 
to attain His heavenly promises through the merits of 
Jesus Christ our Lord! 
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SERMON XXXVII. 


EARNESTNESS IN RELIGION. 


Acts, ix. 15. 


“ But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way; for he és 
a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My name before the 
Gentiles.” 


Ir was of St. Paul that God spake these words to Ananias, 
after the miraculous conversion of that remarkable man on 
his journey to Damascus. Ananias was commissioned to put 
his hands upon him, that he might be restored to sight. 
He scrupled, knowing him to be a fierce persecutor of the 
Church, and to be at that moment come down to Damascus 
to hale men and women of that persuasion to prison. ‘ Go 
thy way,” says God to him nevertheless, “he is a chosen 
vessel unto Me.” 

Now what was there in St. Paul (if we may presume to 
inquire into such a matter, which seems to have fitted him 
for God’s purpose ? which helped to prepare him for doing 
God’s will, and persuading others to do it, so effectually as 
is here implied ? I answer, the singular earnestness of the 
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man in the cause which he took in hand : —so at least it 
appears tome. God, as it should seem, takes pleasure in 
an earnest man, the same being, in all probability, a sincere 
man — forit is this sincerity that moves him. I see, or 
fancy I see, God giving a preference to such characters all 
Scripture through, and adapting them to His service. 
Abraham was of such. There is a promptness, a decision, 
a throwing of all his heart into his work, manifested by him 
in many particulars of his history. His ready departure 
from his own land to a land of strangers; his bold and 
instant measures taken for the rescue of Lot when he had 
been carried captive; his conduct throughout the whole 
painful transaction touching Isaac his son, are all events 
marking this temper of mind. Levi is another instance of 
the same kind. God chose him and his tribe for His owr. 
especial ministers; and apparently because of the earnest- 
ness of character that prevailed amongst them. When need 
was, they of that tribe rose up to a man and smote the rest of 
the tribes with the sword, sparing none, because the honour 
of God was at stake. And in the matter of Peor, when the 
plague was sent upon Israel by reason of their sin — chiefly, 
as it would seem, upon Simeon — aman of Levi it was that 
waxed warm in the cause of God, and by his own act and 
deed stayed the plague. Moses was another chosen vessel 
of God —and he still a man of the same earnest character 
of which I have spoken. His first misgivings, when God 
communicated to him his intention of making him the 
deliverer of his countrymen, were almost the last. No 
sooner had he undertaken the mission, full of adventure as 
it was, than he carried himself through it, from first to last, 
with an irresistible, impetuous spirit which nothing could 
let or hinder.. The Prophets were still chosen vessels of 
the like kind. It is impossible, for instance, to read the 
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Prophecies of Isaiah or Jeremiah without being struck with 
the extraordinary earnestness of their manner. They were 
not to be silenced by the extreme danger that beset any 
man in those times who did not prophesy “smooth things;” 
but, feverish as the public mind was — and more especially 
during the period of the latter Prophet’s office — they went 
on through evil report and good report, their spirit hot 
within them. 

The New Testament exhibits the same preference of God 
for earnest men. Doubtless the Disciples in general were 
such — for no other would have left all they had in a 
moment, and with a cheerful heart have followed Christ — 
but of those, Peter, James and John were the three who 
seemed to have shared the favour of their Lord peculiarly 
and above the rest. ‘They are witnesses of miracles from 
which others were shut out—as the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother, the transfigura- 
tion of our Lord, and perhaps more. Now these three 
appear to have been the most earnest of all the Apostles. 
There are many reasons for thinking this. Peter indeed 
was proverbially so. Throughout the whole history of our 
Lord he is presented to us ever in the very foremost place ; 
eager and zealous in every thing that he laid his hand unto: 
ready to trust himself to the surface of the water, —the 
first to inquire into the meaning of a parable, — the earliest 
to confess Jesus to be the Christ,—the most rash in 
rebuking his Lord for uttering a prophecy of His death, — 
the single one to express a desire to build tabernacles on 
the Mount and to abide with the spirits of the elect, — the 
boldest to assert his intention of dying with his Master, 
though, alas! the quickest to retract it, and again the 
readiest in maintaining the fact of the Resurrection, — 
and the most willing of all to go unto prison and unto 
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stripes, for Jesus’ sake. This earnestness Jesus appreciated, 
and “upon this Rock,” said He, speaking of Peter, “ will I 
build My Church.” The same earnestness stirred too, as it 
should seem, in St. James and St. John, of whom however 
we read less than of St. Peter. They were all alive to the 
insult offered by the Samaritan villagers to their blessed 
Master, and, in the quickness of their resentment, would 
have called down fire from heaven. John was offended by 
one casting out devils in Christ’s name, who nevertheless 
followed not after Him, and rebuked him; and in the Acts 
of the Apostles he ever appears as one of the chief speakers. 
Whilst James, probably on account of the earnestness of 
his devotion to the cause of Christ, and the consequent 
hatred he kindled against himself amongst the Jews, was 
singled out by Herod for death. And, what is better tes- 
timony than all the rest to the characters of James and 
John being such as I have described, they are actually 
named by their Master, who knew best what was in them, 
“ Boanerges, which is, being interpreted, the sons of 
thunder.” 

It was this earnestness, I say, which so often recommend- 
ed those who were characterised by it to God’s service, 
which seems to have marked out St. Paul as a chosen vessel 
for God. And surely nothing can be a more singular 
argument of it than the whole life of that Apostle, when 
an Apostle he became. Having once put his hand to the 
plough, he never once looked back: and the self-same 
energy which shone in him as a persecutor, when he went to 
Damascus with letters from the high priest, breathing forth 
fire and slaughter, shone in him afterwards as a minister of 
Christ. He was in labours abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft. He was beaten 
with rods, stoned, shipwrecked. He was in journeyings 
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often, in perils of waters, of robbers, of his own countrymen, 
of the heathen, in the city, in the wilderness, in the sea, 
among false brethren. He was in weariness and painful- 
ness ; in watchings often; in hunger and thirst ; in cold 
and nakedness ; and with the daily care of all the churches 
upon him. Yet his earnestness of spirit in his Great 
Master’s cause enabled him to go through all these trials 
without a murmur, nay cheerfully; still blessing God that 
he was accounted worthy to suffer such things for His sake 
— still going on his way rejoicing — still forgetting all that 
was behind and reaching on to that which was before, and 
pressing for the prize of his high calling in Christ Jesus. 

“ Brethren,” says this same St. Paul, on one occasion, 
“brethren, be followers together of me, and mark them 
which walk so as ye have us for an ensample.” Now the 
example of St. Paul was the example of a man very earnest 
in whatever cause he took in hand that seemed to him to be 
of weight. And as the cause of Christ speedily took pos- 
session of him, coming home to his mind, as it naturally 
must to the mind of every one who will think, as the most 
weighty matter of all—that cause was pursued by him 
with the most intense earnestness; as indeed you have seen 
for yourselves, having heard what he did for it. Judge 
now yourselves by the maxims which have been established 
in this sermon —I mean by the proofs I have given of the 
delight God Almighty takes in an earnest heart — the ear- 
nestness 2 Man must exercise in the salvation of his own soul 
and in the salvation of the souls of his brethren, in order to 
show himself a chosen vessel of God: then ask yourselves 
honestly, whether you have any such token of God’s choice 
resting upon you; whether you feel that you are as earnest 
about the safety of your souls as you are about getting your 
daily bread —though such earnestness (if you had it) would 
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bear no sort of proportion to the earnestness of St. Paul. 
We are a society of Christians, professing to be the servants 
of the same Master as St. Paul—guided by the same in- 
structions, by the same hopes and fears. Not a reward was 
offered to that Apostle which is not offered to every one of 
us. Not a threat was there to alarm him which is not in 
force against each of us. Not a temptation are we exposed 
to which did not assail him in his turn. We tread the same 
earth; we advance to the same eternity. But where is the 
earnestness of St. Paul to be met with in our day? We hear 
of all sorts of lions in the way of our path of duty which 
never scared him, nay, which never were by him accounted 
worthy of a thought. We ure in earnest about our bargains 
— about our estates — about our houses —about our crops— 
about our dress—about our appearance — about our rank— 
about our quarrels—about our government — about our 
roads — about our conveyances — about every matter, great 
or small, which can minister in any degree whatsoever to the 
comfort or convenience of a life of threescore years and ten: 
and which must all perish in the using. But about our souls, 
whether they shall dwell with God or in everlasting burn- 
ings — about God’s honour, whether it shall be upheld or 
despised — about Christ’s mercies, whether they shall be 
accepted or flung away — we look for the like earnestness of 
spirit in vain. Where at least is it to be discovered in the 
slackness of men to put themselves to any cost of time, of 
trouble, of self-denial, for the sake of such things? St. Paul 
was “ in journeyings often,” hazarding his life perpetually 
in those journeyings, in imminent peril in almost every city 
which he entered—as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
With ws, it is a labour to walk a mile or twain to serve God 
on a Sabbath-day in His house of prayer. St. Paul was 
“in fastings often;” not perhaps merely as a religious 
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exercise, but because the unsettled life which he was com- 
pelled to lead for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s exposed 
him to want and inconvenience. We find our meals inter- 
fere with our devotions — the hour of the one does not suit 
the hour of the other, and the service of God is made to 
yield. St. Paul was “in cold and nakedness; ” which how- 
ever did not stand in the way of his care of the Churches, 
We must have such and such a dress to wear in God’s house, 
or we cannot be persuaded to enter in there at all: we must 
have such and such accommodations provided for us in it, or 
we cannot put up with it. S¢. Paul was scourged and stoned 
and cast out of the synagogues, because he was zealous for 
his Saviour. We can scarcely be persuaded by invitations 
the most winning to partake of the means of grace which 
God has provided for us, and in using which we have nothing 
to fear. St. Paul was “in watchings often”—spending 
perhaps the night in prayer to God, or else perhaps harassed 
throughout it by the smart of his wounds, the galling of his 
fetters, the haste of his travels. We can scarcely watch 
one hour — or pray, even for that time, that we enter not 
into temptation. Where is the earnestness of spirit; which, 
as we have seen, is so acceptable to God, in all this? And 
moreover, if the public services which we ought to render 
unto God (for to these I have chiefly alluded) be thus list- 
lessly performed, must it not be that our private services 
are as weak and wavering, as dead and dull as the others? 
for few men, I believe, serve God earnestly in their chamber 
who do not serve Him earnestly in the church. 

I have endeavoured in this sermon to rivet your attention 
to one single point, (because if the Preacher can succeed in 
fixing one thought in the minds of his congregation firm 
and fast, he will do more than falls to his lot for the most 
part,) and that one consideration is, that you cannot be 
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chosen vessels of God without you are in earnest about 
saving your own souls, and the souls of all with whom you 
have todo. I will merely clench what I have said by a few 
texts from Holy Writ to the same purpose, and detain you 
no longer; hoping that you will ponder on what has been 
submitted to you, when you have left this place, and bestir 
yourselves henceforward, if you have not done so heretofore : 
for you are all going before the Judgment-seat of Christ 
very shortly, who will assuredly be in earnest with regard 
to you, whatever you may have been with regard to Him. 
“Seek ye not what ye shall eat, nor what ye shall drink,” 
are the words of Jesus, “neither be ye of doubtful mind.” 
“He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with 
the wind and tossed,” says St. James; “let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the Lord. A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.” “Be not slothful 
in business ; but fervent in spirit; serving the Lord;” is 
the language of St. Paul. “He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches;” is the ery 
of St. John in the Revelation. “Unto the Angel of the 
Church of the Laodiceans write; These things saith the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the 
creation of God: I know thy works, that thou art neither 
cold nor hot: I would that thou wert cold or hot. So then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of My mouth, Because thou sayest, I am rich 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked: I counsel thee to buy of Me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white 
raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of 
thy nakedness do notappear. . . . Bezealous therefore, 
and repent.” 
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SERMON XXXVIII. 
NEGLECT OF WARNINGS. 


PROVERBS, i. 24—26. 


“ Because I have called, and ye refused; I have stretched 
out My hand, and no man regarded; but ye have set at 
nought all My counsel, and would none of My reproof: I 
also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your 
fear cometh.” 


THESE are solemn words. They are put into the mouth of 
Wisdom ; but may rather be considered to be spoken by 
“the only wise God” Himself, and addressed as a warning 
and a threat to His creatures. It is not the way of the 
Almighty to punish men without giving them notice 
beforehand, that they may escape. He did not drown the 
world till He had sent Noah, a preacher of righteousness, to 
reveal to them what would be the end of their sensual and 
thoughtless lives. He did not deliver His people into cap- 
tivity to the hand of the Babylonians, till He had reminded 
them from time to time of the evil that was in store for 
them, and bid them, by the mouth of the prophets, beware 
how they awaked His wrath. He did not destroy Jerusa- 
lem itself, in its last and heaviest visitation, till He had 
declared unto it what its sins were about to draw down 


upon it, the eagles that were to be gathered round 
I. x 
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its walls, the famine that was to afflict it in its great strait, 
and the havoc that was to sweep it from off the earth, not 
leaving onestone upon another. He did not cast off Israel, 
His chosen, till he had given them to understand that thus 
He should do if they continued an obstinate and unrepentant 
and faithless generation. In the discourses which our Lord 
Himself delivered to the Jews, the judgment of God was 
denounced beforehand. In the parable of the Wedding 
Supper, for example, the guests who were invited would 
notcome ; and then, and not till then, others were called in, 
even the people in the highways and hedges. So again in 
the parable of the Vineyard. The labourers from time to 
time had evil entreated their master’s servants, and at last 
slain his son, before they were driven out and destroyed, 
and the vineyard given to others. 

Thus it was that God in His mercy of old warned, and 
warned many times and in many ways, before He struck, — 
and so He doesstill. The world in which we live is full 
of warnings. Everything about us and withix us echoes 
forth God’s voice. There is scarcely anything which does 
not speak parables. Thus it is that Wisdom is here repre- 
sented as “erying in the streets ” — that as the voice of the 
crier makes known in our towns what it is important should 
be understood, so does God make the things which are seen 
find a tongue to tell us of our duty and of His will. He tells 
us thereby, no less than by His Revealed Word, that now is 
the accepted time, that now is the convenient season: that 
now He will listen to us and befriend us and save us, but 
that if we neglect the invitation, He will not continue in 
the same temper always: that the time will come when we 
in our turn shall seek Him, but that then He in His turn 
will not be found. Does not, I say, everything about us 
and within us read us this lesson— the lesson that if we 
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- will not profit by God’s offers of grace now, by and by we 
shall not be permitted to profit by them? I see the sun 
daily reminding me that what I do, I must do quickly ; for 
that the night is coming when I can do nothing for want 
of light. I see a disease creeping on in silence; and it is 
made light of, and the remedy is neglected for awhile; 
and at length the alarm is taken and every means of 
recovery is resorted to; but it is too late—the day 
is gone by. I see the child neglected to be taught his 
duty to God and man, in his childhood ; and time hastens 
on, and he grows up and his passions grow with 
him; and his parents would now gladly establish within 
him some principle that should control those passions, but 
the time for doing it is passed: he would have listened to 
them once, but he will listen to them no longer. They 
should have redeemed the time, made the best of the op- 
portunity God gave them, and then they would not have 
had to reproach themselves with having provided for their 
old age a thankless, undutiful, godless son. Now it is too 
late for aremedy. I see sin repeated once or twice, but asyet 
it may be left off: it is continued and becomes a habit; but 
even yet it is not of such force but that it may be broken: it 
is indulged yet a little longer ; and then it gets the mastery, 
and the moment for destroying it is lost, and it becomes 
fixed as the colour of the Ethiopian or the spots of the 
leopard. I see a splendid opportunity offered of improving 
my fortunes, of benefiting my family, of making for myself 
or for them a valuable friend. I hesitate about seizing it; 
I linger and pause —and the opportunity is gone, never to 
return. I may wait to have it again, conscious that I should 
make a very different use of it — but I wish in vain. I see 
the season of seed-time come on: I may sow, and by and 


by gather into my barn forty, sixty, a hundred fold. I let 
x 2 
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the seed-time escape me — and, however J may repent of it 
afterwards, I lose the whole year. These things are not 
what we call accidental, or to be met with now and then 
only, but they are things of every day’s experience. They 
proceed so regularly and uniformly as to show plainly enough 
that they are ruled by a law, by which God sees fit to 
govern the world. Who amongst you can say, that you 
have not heard God’s voice warning you in these and many 
other ways to repent in time — to seek Him now and not to 
put off the hour of turning to Him? Godcalls youconstantly. 
You see your friends and neighbours struck down at your 
side, while yow are still spared ; you are constantly standing, 
as it were, between the living and the dead. One Sunday 
you see them in this church, and the next in this church- 
yard. And does God, who is the Lord of life and death, 
send His destroying angel to do thus to no purpose ? — 
does He not mean to cry aloud to us that we too ought to 
put owr house in order ? Does He not, in effect, say to every 
one of us, “Behold the feet of them that buried thy 
neighbour are at the door, and shall carry thee out?” What 
counsel, what reproof more could we expect from God than 
such as this, unless He literally spoke bya voice from heaven ? 

God calls you constantly. He calls you in this church 
every Sabbath-day. It is His voice that speaks to you 
when His Word is read, not merely the voice of your 
ministers. It is He that calls you to repentance, not we. 
It is He that tells you to give up the besetting sin, to pluck 
it out if it be even as your right eye, if you would enter 
into life. It is He that bids you make to yourselves new 
hearts and new spirits, and not die. It is He that tells you, 
even the God before whom you will stand, that He is con- 
tent with the satisfaction made for sins by His Son; but 
that you must believe in His Son, and do the works which 
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He taught. It is He that tells you He will give you of 
His spirit, if you will ask Him for it. It is He that pro 
claims to you, the day is coming and now is, when all that 
are in their graves shall hear His voice and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation. All this is sounding in your ears from Sunday 
to Sunday (and not then only, but whenever you read your 
Bibles for yourselves), not by man’s authority though by man’s 
lips — but by God Himself. Thus it is that He calls — 
thus it is that He stretches out His hand — thus it is that 
He gives you counsel and reproof. Other ways there are, 
which your own consciences will remind you of, wherein 
He hath spoken to you. To your own consciences I leave 
it: listen to them and you will be satisfied, every one, that 
you have not lived thus long without having heard God 
speaking to you, though you may have hid yourselves. 

But do not imagine that these warnings will last for ever. 
If you take no notice of them, by degrees they will be with- 
drawn: your hearts will become hardened against them, 
and the same things will no longer seem to be warnings. 
God moreover may send fewer, or less sensible ones, if He 
sees them mocked at and set at nought. A time there comes 
however to every man, when this state of lukewarmness and 
indifference to God’s warnings and his soul’s safety, is felt 
by him no longer. He perceives at length that he is in 
truth beginning to enter the valley of the shadow of death 
—and fearful sights begin to crowd about him. He has 
been leading a thoughtless, unconcerned life, and he now 
finds that a sickness has overtaken him, likely to bring 
him to the grave. Terror takes possession of him. What 
is to be the portion of his soul when it departs from his 
body, he has hitherto considered but little ; and that portion 
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(whatever it is) must beginin a few days. Whither shall 
he fly for hope in his death! Doubtless to God only through 
the help of a Redeemer —no man can have any other good 
hope in his death, let him have lived how he will. How 
then must he expect God to receive him? Has the Al- 
mighty given him reason to believe that He will be glad to 
receive him, come when he will and late as he will? He is, 
no doubt, nowin earnest: he is not the indifferent, inatten- 
tive, unconcerned suppliant at God’s gate that he used to 
be—if indeed he have been a suppliant there till now. No! 
He now knocks as if he were in truth anxious to get in. 
Will not all this availhim ? Let us not deceive ourselves — 
let us not shrink from the words of God’s Law. The case 
which I have been supposing, is one that Law contemplates. 
“ Because I have called, and ye refused ; I have stretched 
out My hand, and no man regarded; but ye have set at 
nought all My counsel, and would none of My reproof: I 
also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your 
fear cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon 
Me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek Me early, but 
they shall not find Me: for that they hated knowledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord: they would none of 
My counsel: they despised all My reproof. Therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with 
their own devices.” 

These are surely fearful words to all who continue in sin, 
trusting to a death-bed repentance. Carry them home with 
you and think of them, rather than of the Thief on the 
cross, or the Labourer of the eleventh hour; for they are 
more applicable to your case, though these latter passages 
of Holy Scripture may be more familiar and agreeable to 
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you. Do not encourage yourselves in sin, by remembering 
the Thief and the Labourer. Christ indeed forgave the 
thief in his last moments: but perhaps the thief had never 
known anything about Christ and His doctrines #ill then: 
perhaps he had not been sinning, like you, against the light 
in many things that he had done, but in egnorance — per- 
haps he had never heard repentance preached, nor had been 
told that it was necessary. Surely it is dangerous to apply 
such a case to ourselves. The labourer of the eleventh hour 
was paid—but what of that? He had not been called before 
the eleventh hour— “no man had hired him.” He was 
waiting in the market-place anxious to be hired. He went 
to work instantly on getting work to do, All this makes 
his example very little to the purpose, when seized upon to 
give countenance to the efficacy of a death-bed repentance. 
Do not, I entreat you, trust to that. Do not neglect the 
great work for which God lets you live at all—namely, to 
make preparation for living with Him; nor think that you 
will have time enough to do it before you die. Do not put 
it off whilst you are in health, and then send at last, in haste 
and confusion and alarm, for the minister of your parish, to 
read and pray by you; to teach you in an instant what you 
should have done heretofore, and what you should then do; 
to help you to complete in a few hours that which ought 
to have been the business of many years. Do not suppose 
that by giving you the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
and bidding you farewell, he can procure your passage to 
Weaven. ‘Trust not to this, for it is a very uncertain trust. 
If you have ever witnessed such a scene (and it is very pos- 
sible that many of you have, for it is but too common a one) 
you must feel that it is a very vain trust. How can it be 
otherwise? How cana life of twenty, or forty, or sixty sin- 
ful years be all examined then? How can the passions and 
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desires and affections and feelings that have been growing 
and acquiring strength during such a period be at once 
changed and set right ? They have been hitherto fixed upon 
earth, and earthy; how can they become in a moment fixed 
upon heaven, and heavenly? Can it be believed that the case 
would so turn out, were the dying man to be, by any means, 
suddenly restored to health ? Would it not then be found 
that his old and inveterate dispositions revived ? — that the 
fear of death concealed them for the moment, but that still 
they were in him in all their strength ? Would it be found, 
upon his sudden recovery, that he was indeed a new creature 
—that he loathed his former self and his former pursuits, 
and was wholly turned to better things? Charity can 
scarcely imagine this. Remember that we are to live as we 
have Christ for an Ensample. Had He come to the earth 
merely to give us a Revelation, and then to die for us on 
the Cross, there would have been no need that He should 
have endured the miseries of the world for thirty years 
and upwards. Christ, I say, condescended to live amongst 
us so long, to show how He expected us to live: and if we 
would be Christ’s, we must not only receive His Revelation 
and have a thankful remembrance of His death, but we 
must also conform ourselves to His likeness. That mind 
must be inus which was in Him. God grant that so it may 
be:— that each and all of us, having fought a good fight, 
having finished our course, having kept the faith, during the 
days, or weeks, or years that He may see fit still to prolong 
our pilgrimage here, may be enabled to walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death (whenever that trying day 
comes upon us) with God’s rod and staff to support us: and 
that instead of hearing Him “laugh at our calamity and 
mock when our fear cometh,” we may find Him our ready 
Helper, and may be received by Him as our merciful Judge. 
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SERMON XXXIX. 
FUTURE JUDGMENT A MOTIVE TO REPENTANCE. 


Aors, xvii. 30, 31. 


“ And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent: because He 
hath appointed a day, in the which He will judge the 
world in righteousness by that Man whom He hath or- 
dained; whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that He hath raised Him from the dead.” 


In these two verses of the speech of St. Paul to the men 
of Athens, we have three subjects presented to our consider- 
ation. 

1. What is the great duty we have to do. 

2. The motive which should urge us to that duty. 

3. The proof by which that motive is shown te be founded 
in truth and reason. 

1. God, having winked at the ignorance of times passed, 
hath at length called upon all men everywhere to repent. 
There was for a while in the heathen world scarcely enough 
knowledge of God to lead to repentance. The heathen 
might indeed conclude that there was a God, from observing 
the contrivances of which the world is full, and which be- 
speak a contriver. How could they, for instance (to take a 
particular and familiar case)— how could they look at the 
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honeycomb of the bee, and not be convinced that there was 
an intelligent Maker of that little animal, who had enabled 
it to contrive so curiously? for how was it likely of itself to 
choose the best of all forms for its comb—the form which 
would combine the greatest strength with the least loss of 
room, for such it is; and to fashion each cell so true that 
the nicest workman in the land could not make it more so? 
It was not of that poor fly itself to discover that the cell in 
which its honey was to be laid up would hold the most, stand 
the firmest, and pack the best, by being the six-sided figure 
he makes it; nor was it its own unassisted skill to build it 
so accurately true to this figure that human art cannot go | 
beyond or equal it. It would be impossible for a heathen 
to look at this spectacle, so curious, without being led, if he 
reflected at all, to the belief that there was behind the cur- 
tain, as it were, a Being to whom the properties of matter 
and of figures were perfectly known, and who was making 
this His knowledge manifest through the meanest of His 
creatures. 

So again; a heathen, who would consider, might have 
been persuaded by what he saw, that as the world was made 
so was it governed by a God. For to what other conclusion 
could he come, when he beheld the system of the world 
working so perfectly —its motions so smooth, so constant, 
so well regulated? Surely when he found himself able to 
foretell, for instance, that an eclipse of the sun would happen 
at such a moment, on such a day, years beforehand — which 
he could do—he must have felt that there was a Hand which 
guided the planets so truly, that a man need not be out in 
his reckoning as to what should be their position with re- 
spect to one another at any given place and at any given 
time. And then, having been thus satisfied that there was 
a Providence which directed the natural world, he could 
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scarcely help believing that the same Providence directed 
the moral world too: and that if, for instance, God took 
such care of what happened to the earth, He would be likely 
to take no less care of what happened to its inhabitants. 
If the things which befell bodies which He had created were 
carefully regulated, the things which should befall spirits 
which He had created would be likely to be regulated no less 
carefully. 

Then again, if his reason, properly exercised, might lead 
him to believe that there was a God who made the world, 
and who governed all things therein, both bodies and spirits, 
it might lead him too to discover something of the nature 
of this His government, something of the rules by which 
He controlled. it: that the course a man took, for instance, 
the life he led — whether virtuous or vicious— was not a 
matter of indifference, but the contrary; that if such and such 
a course he pursued, good consequences regularly followed it, 
and if such and such a course, bad consequences followed it ; 
as though God wished him to perceive, even by the nature 
of things, that the one was well pleasing to Him, the other 
offensive, and that he was to walk accordingly. Then 
again, the heathen might look on a little further, and dis- 
cover that though on the whole God did seem to declare in 
favour of one course of conduct and against another, yet 
that still the good man did not always get his reward nor 
the bad man his punishment here below; and therefore he 
might be led to cast his eye further on, and to suppose that 
there must be another world after this, in which such defects 
would be adjusted, and rewards and punishments be more 
strictly balanced according to the deeds of the persons who 
were to be the subjects of them. And possibly one step 
further he might have gone, and have argued with him- 
self that as acknowledgment of an injury done by man to 
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his brother, and sorrow for it, is the best way of procuring 
his forgiveness, so something of the same conduct towards 
God might procure forgiveness from Him. 

Something of all this might have passed through the mind 
of a thoughtful heathen: but still he must have found — 
and actually did find —much of mystery, much to puzzle 
him in the dispensations: and indeed we, who are now 
assisted by Revelation, come to the study of the natural world 
with such an advantage over the heathen, that we can 
scarcely tell how great that mystery was, how perplexing 
that struggle. God therefore, though He did not altogether 
excuse the heathen for not drawing out of His works some 
such knowledge of Him and His ways as that I have de- 
scribed, but on the contrary considered them “ without 
excuse” if they did not avail themselves of it, so far as it 
went — as we may learn from the arguments in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; yet He made 
allowance for the imperfection of that knowledge — the 
necessary imperfection. He did not entirely shut His eyes 
to their ignorance, which was in part wilful — but “winked” 
at it,as being in part unavoidable. So that if, amidst their 
doubts and difficulties, they were not always aware of what 
was sin, or of the hatefulness thereof in the sight of God, 
or of the means whereby they could reconcile themselves to 
Him again after their sin—in a word, if they neither fully 
understood nor fully practised repentance towards Him, He 
bethought Himself of the disadvantages under which they 
lay, the darkness in which they sat, and was not extreme to 
mark it. 

But now, says the Apostle, the case is different. No man 
now need be at a loss. God’s Will and Ways, what He 
requires of man to do, are no longer to be gathered from His 
Works only; He has expressed it all clearly in His Word. 
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We are taught therein what sin is; what aspect it wears in 
the sight of God; to what degree we have ourselves fallen 
under it ; what must be done to deliver ourselves from it: 
and that the great duty we have before us, is the duty of 
repentance : that God no longer hints it, but ‘“‘commandeth” 
it; that He will not have it put off, but that it is to be done 
“mnow:” that no man or woman, be their lives what they 
may, are exempt from the necessity of it— none so good as 
to be above it, none so bad as to be beyond it; but “all 
men,” “everywhere,” are to give themselves up unto this 
austere work. 

2. And then comes the clear motive for taking such work 
in hand — which was the second consideration which I said 
the words of the text suggested: that God’s further 
counsels with respect to man are now most fully and entirely 
made known. They are no longer to be gathered by surmises 
from the nature and constitution of the world around us, 
but He has given us fair notice by Revelation that “He hath 
appointed a day in the which He will judge the world :” that, 
so far from the thing itself being uncertain, the very date 
of it is fixed in the decrees of God, and that to that date all 
things are hasting. The day and hour are indeed known to 
no man—no, not to the angels, and therefore it will come 
upon many unawares; but assuredly come it shall in its due 
time, though as a thief in the night —let scoffers inquire, 
as they please, what signs there are of it. On that day, the 
judgment shall be conducted “inrighteousness” : — the man- 
ner of it therefore is made matter of revelation too. There 
is to be in it no favour, no mistake: all will be perfectly 
fair, open, and above suspicion or complaint: nothing of 
that incomplete justice which seems often to follow good and 
bad men here, but every deed done in the body weighed ac- 
cording to the balance of the sanctuary, and dealt with as 
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it deserves. The assize shall be as universal as it is 
searching: “He will judge the world in righteousness.” 
None, no not one, is to be overlooked— as one might some- 
times imagine is the case here below in the trials men are 
put to. And the Judge Himself shall be no other than Christ 
Jesus— so that the Officer is again a matter revealed,—even 
He of whom it is said that He “needed not that any should 
testify of man: for He knew what was in man”:—a 
feature in that Judge which precludes all chance of escape 
through doubtful evidence or deep secrecy,—the Judge Him- 
self knowing the prisoner at the bar as well as he knows him- 
self, and better too. Thus, says the Apostle, mankind is in 
the dark no longer — no longer having to raise conjectures 
about the disposal of their spirits hereafter, as the heathen 
did. They are informed, as plainly as words can speak it, 
of a doom, of a day fixed for it, of the impartial nature of 
it. of the wniversal extent of it, of the Judge who shall con- 
duct it. What more would we have? Nothing more, it 
occurs to the Apostle, could any man require but to be 
satisfied of the truth of these prophetic declarations : and 
the evidence of their truth he therefore adds in one short 
argument; which is the — 

8rd consideration I said the text submitted to us: even 
that God had given assurance of all this, by having raised 
Jesus from the dead. And such assurance the fact of the 
Resurrection yields many ways. For what better way was 
there of satisfying us that we ourselves are not to lie in the 
grave for ever, but to be brought up again for some purpose 
or other, than to raise up One who was perfect man like our- 
selves, so far, and who, like ourselves, had died. The first- 
fruits being seen to have such a spirit in it, capable of 
being quickened—the lump might be well believed to have 
the same. The Resurrection of Jesus therefore bore wit- 
ness to the resurrection of all men: and thus was the prin- 
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cipal obstacle to a beliefin the future judgment, with all its 
circumstantial particulars, got over ; even the apparent im- 
probability that, dissolved as we are at death, we should ever 
be united again and live, For once let us rise from the dead 
— once let us be satisfied that this is not a thing incredible, 
that the dead rise—and we shail have little difficulty in 
believing that we rise for the purpose of being brought to 
judgment ; such a purpose presenting itself to our minds 
as the most natural and reasonable of any. The fact of 
the Resurrection of Jesus therefore gives assurance of the 
fact of the Judgment-day, by showing that the culprits 
will be forthcoming ; and that the process of “earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” which they will in the 
meanwhile have gone through, does not prejudice the case 
of their being forthcoming then. 

But the Resurrection of Jesus gives further assurance 
of the same in another way, by showing that the Judge 
Himself will not be wanting on that day; that He who is 
said to be advanced to sit in judgment upon us, is Himself 
alive again. Our “ Redeemer liveth,” and therefore may 
assuredly “stand at the latter day upon the earth” once 
again. Death does not detain Him—He could not be holden 
of death. Had Jesus after His Crucifixion not appeared 
upon the earth again, we might have been staggered about 
His future Advent as our Judge,—where is the assurance 
thereof; or, at any rate, we should have wanted the evidence 
of it, which His Ascension and the circumstances with 
which it was connected yielded. We have now no reluc- 
tance to believe that our Judge is ready, waiting, till the 
fulness of time shall come, in His Father’s mansion. We 
submit our faith to the argument of the angels : —“ Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into Heaven ? this same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into Heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go into Heaven.” 
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Satisfied that the one circumstance hath come to pass, we 
have a strong ground of conviction that the other circum- 
stance will come to pass too. Believing that Jesus, though 
buried in the grave, is gone up on high, we are not at a loss 
to believe that this same Jesus, though buried as it were in 
the depths of Heaven, will descend again, and for such 
purpose as is represented. The fact of the Resurrection of 
Jesus, therefore, gives assurance of the fact of the Judg- 
ment, by showing us that the Judge at least is ready. 

And further, as a more general consideration from the 
same premises, when we are satisfied that this stupendous 
miracle was actually accomplished, we have the assurance 
that whatever difficulties, of whatever kind, there may seem 
to be between us and the Judgment-day, there is a Power 
at work, able to remove them all. 

Against that day then, Brethren, prepare ye yourselves, 
now whilst you have the time. Put not your preparation 
off to a death-bed, whatever you do. That is no fit season 
for making it—as you will well believe, if you will ever 
visit a death-bed and see what it is. Death surprises, more 
or less, almost all that it takes —7.e. it comes when they 
look not for it; and so will it be in all probability with you. 
When it does come then, “whether it be at midnight, or at 
cock-crowing, or in the morning,” let it find you watching. 
And for this end must you never be off the watch. Excuse 
of ignorance, either of his coming, or of how you should 
prepare for it, you will have none. “ Times of ignorance 
God winked at”—but you live notinsuch. ‘“ He now com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent; because He hath 
appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that Man whom He hath ordained; where- 
of He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath 
raised Him from the dead.” 
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SERMON XL. 
THE STRAIT GATE. 


St. Matruew, vii. 13, 14. 


“Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat: because strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 


Wuen our Lord was asked by one of his followers, whe- 
ther there would be jew that should be saved, He gave 
Him no answer — at least none to the question he put — 
but bade him take care of himself: “Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able ;” — that was enough for 
him to know. And upon another occasion, when Jesus had 
seemed to narrow very greatly indeed the entrance into life, 
so that his disciples were constrained to exclaim, “ Who 
then can be saved?” Jesus again evaded the inquiry, and 
only replied, “ With men this impossible, but with God all 
things are possible.” These idle speculations, therefore, 
upon the very small numbers which are to be admitted into 
the kingdom of Heaven, are not for us to indulgein. Jesus 


Christ, you see, did not encourage them. They have a 
ie Z 
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natural tendency to destroy charity, and are therefore un- 
wholesome. But still a great many texts there are in Scrip- 
ture upon which such speculations have been built — my 
text amongst others— and out of these texts it was intend- 
ed surely that good should be drawn. Without, therefore, 
pretending to be wise beyond that which is written — 
without attempting to pass judgment upon other men, who 
must stand or fall to their own master and not to us—I will 
remind you of your own position, as manifested in these 
texts, and lead you to some personal reflections which at all 
events should be the fruit of them. 

Now I observe many passages in the New Testament 
which seem to represent the real members of the kingdom 
of Heaven as few when compared with the mass of man- 
>. and there is no use in disguising the matter. ‘ Fear 
not, little flock,” says our Lord; “for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” And He here seems 
to have addressed himself to believers in general; for St. 
Peter asks Him, “ Speakest Thou this parable unto us, or 
even to all?” And from our Lord’s reply it would appear to 
be spoken to all, On another occasion we find Him repre- 
senting the kingdom of Heaven as a net cast into the sea; 
and though it inclosed, many fishes, all were not kept, but 
only such as were put into vessels; the rest were thrown 
away. And again, in the long conversation which He held 
with His disciples upon His death, Jesus evidently considers 
them, and his followers who should come after them, as few 
amongst many—a party small in number when compared 
with the multitude of mankind. “I have manifested Thy 
Name unto the men whom Thou gavest Me out of the 
world,” is His language in His address to God. And again, 
“Tam no more in the world, but these are in the world, 
and I come to Thee. Holy Father, keep through Thine 
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own Name those whom Thou hast given Me.” “They are 
not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” “I pray 
not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” The whole 
tenor of this prayer tends to show that our Lord looked 
upon His true Church upon earth as very limited in its 
members: he distinguished it, you see, from the world at 
large, in a manner which implies it to be confined or incon- 
siderable. And if it be objected that His language here 
refers to the disciples merely, and that of course they could 
only be spoken of as a drop in the ocean, and that the cir- 
cumstances of the Church are much altered since their time, 
it may be replied that in what our Lord here uttered, He 
appears to have had a reference to future times as well as _ 
to times present, and that His views of the limited nature of 
His Church are not to be restricted to the Apostles merely; 
for he expressly says, in the course of this prayer, that He 
does not pray “for those alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on Him through their word.” And besides, 
there are other passages which seem to preach the same 
doctrine; for in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, 
where, under the type of the destruction of Jerusalem, is re- 
presented the final doom of the whole world at the judgment 
day, those who shall be saved would appear to be few com- 
pared with those who shall be lost. “And then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of Man in heaven: and then shall all 
the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory. And He shall send His angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet, and they shall gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” Here, 
you observe, ali the tribes of the earth, 2. e. the great multi- 
tude of mankind, are described as mourning because of 
Z2 
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Christ’s second coming to judge the earth, expecting his 
wrath — whilst those who shall rejoice at it, are spoken of 
as “elect,” i. e. few out of many; scattered throughout the 
world, here a few and there a few, to be carefully gathered 
together by the angels. And according to this same picture 
of the proportions of the unjust and the just at the day of 
judgment, the Prophet Malachi speaks of the latter as God’s 
“jewels,” or special treasure; @ phrase which speaks of a 
precious rather than of a numerous body. “They that feared 
the Lord,” so the passage runs, “spake often one to another: 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it; and a book of remem- 
brance was written before Him for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon His name. And they shall be 
Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in the day when I make up 
My jewels.” And another text there is, still more alarming 
if we understand it rightly. “I tell you,” says Jesus, in 
concluding the parable of the unjust judge, “I tell you that 
God will avenge His own elect speedily. Nevertheless, 
when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth?” 4. e. (if we interpret the words correctly) doubtless 
God will see justice done to His people in the end; doubt- 
less He will punish those who have oppressed them, though 
He may tarry long; but will He find any people to avenge 
at the last day, will there be at that time upon the earth 
any who deserve to be called His people, His own elect? 
will not the true faith have expired ? 

Moreover there are many figures, let fall occasionally in 
Scripture, arguing extreme difficulty attending the entrance 
into heaven: figures which correspond with the smallness 
of the numbers who do actually enter in, as indicated 
(apparently so at least) in the passages I have already set 
before you. Thus, “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots? then may ye also do good that are 
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accustomed to do evil.” A change from bad habits to good 
is here, you find, likened to a thing impossible. “If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee : 
for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 
And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell.” A resolution to part with a darling sin (and 
without this, entrance into heaven is hopeless) is here re- 
presented as no less difficult to form than a resolution to 
pull out an eye or cut off a hand: and I need not say 
how few persons could be brought to do this. ‘“Itis easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” Again, you 
see, the difficulty of mortification, of conquests over our lusts, 
of contempt of the world and the things of the world — 
matters necessary for him who would obtain admission into 
Christ’s fold —is exhibited as so great, that even the most 
monstrous that can be imagined would not be greater. 
Now these, and other passages like to these, still continue to 
show, that Scripture contemplates so many obstacles in the 
way of a Christian course, that vast numbers are deterred 
from beginning it or persevering in it: and so, few out 
of many reach the goal. 

I say then, as I said at first, that, whilst such passages 
undoubtedly do present themselves in Scripture, it is vain, 
and worse than vain, to shut our eyes to them. There they 
are — written, no doubt, for our warning, and capable of 
being improved to the salvation of our souls. For what do 
they teach? That God has chosen a certain number, and 
that a very small number, out of the world, for His own; 
and that all who are shut out of this body must, do what 
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they will, perish everlastingly? I read not the gospel so. 
‘I read that God is “ not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.” I read, that “as in 
Adam all die” —all, without any exception, as we well 
know — “even so in Christ shall all” —still without any 
exception —“ shall all be made alive.” I conclude, therefore, 
that little as may be the flock of Christ upon earth, there 
is no limit set to it on God’s part, whereby it may not be 
greater; that few as may be the good fishes which are 
actually singled out and put into vessels, God has not 
determined that there shall be only a few, has not made His 
vessels so small that few only can be put into them, but 
gathers out all that He finds good, be they more or less ; 
that God has not decreed for so many to be taken out of the 
world to be His own, and then for the multitude that 
remain to be cast away, but that He is ready to take all 
out of the world to be His own, who are themselves ready 
to come to Him, having Himself “no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth,” but rather having joy, like His own 
angels, “over every sinner that repenteth ;” that God has 
not counted unto Himself a certain number of jewels, saying, 
No more will I admit into my treasure house, but that He 
would have His jewels even as numerous as His creatures 
themselves, provided they would allow themselves to be 
found precious in His sight. For Ido not see how offers of 
grace can be made (as they are made in Scripture) in gene- 
ral terms, to all mankind, if any are of necessity tied up 
from accepting them. It would surely be a mockery to cry 
aloud, “Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,” if all were not at liberty to 
come. 

What purpose then does my text serve, and the argument 
I have built on it? What purpose does it serve, to proclaim 
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that “strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it?” — and why 
have I been laying before you an array of passages, which 
might seem even to lessen this strait gate, and abridge 
this narrow way? ‘This is the purpose it serves: to put 
you upon exertion ; to hold out to you a prize indeed above 
all price, but at the same time to convince you that it is an 
excessively difficult prize to obtain. This is precisely St. 
Paul’s allegory. They, says he, who strive for a corruptible 
crown, run all, but one only obtains. In a race amongst 
men, the first only is successful, and all the rest have no 
reward at all; but, on the contrary, in the race for the 
heavenly crown, there is no such restriction. “So run,” 
adds he, then, for this, “that ye may obtain ;” 7. e. all, every 
one of you: the conditions of the heavenly race having a 
manifest advantage over the conditions of an earthly race; 
only resembling an earthly race in this, that vast efforts are 
demanded of every man who runs at all. 

Put therefore the question to yourselves (for that is the 
practical conclusion to which we come) — put the question 
to yourselves. Do you feel that you are striving, that you 
are conscious of making the efforts required? It is impos- 
sible that the struggle should be going on effectually with- 
out our being fully aware of it; for the enemy is both 
within and without. The evil passions and lusts and 
longings of our corrupt and deceitful hearts are to be held in 
as with bit and bridle; and this cannot be done without such 
labour and distress as must speak for itself, must tell us 
whether it exists or not. The wicked ways of the world 
are to be eschewed ; no multitude, however great, to be fol- 
lowed to do evil; a course of our own, drawn according to 
the word of God, to be taken and pursued right on, without 
fear or favour—no matter how strange it may look in other 
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men’s eyes,—no matter what reproach it may expose us to,— 
no matter what scoffs it may entail on us, or what worldly 
loss. Now, such a.course cannot be pursued by us without our 
being well aware of it. It will put us to such cost to pursue 
it steadily, as must be felt by us and tell its own tale. And he, 
therefore, who so lives as not to be aware that he is at war 
with much within him and with much without him, has 
good reason to believe that he is dead while he liveth; for 
he is at his ease, content to drift along where the current of 
his own heart’s lusts and the world’s pleasure carry him — 
and in what direction that currrent, if left to itself, sets, the 
text tells: it is not heavenwards. For<¢hés-you will remark, 
that the reason why so many are represented as going along 
the broad way, and towards the wide gate, is, that such is 
naturally the road which all travel who take no pains about 
choosing their way. Left to themselves they speed along 
it, of course, without any exertion, even the least ; naturally, 
as the boat goes down the stream and not up it, if aban- 
doned of the boatmen. If they make no choice of a road for 
themselves, the alternative is the broad road, and the broad 
road only ; and therefore it is that it is found so crowded. 
It is with us all as with the man in whose field the tares 
sprung up instead of wheat: not that he sowed the tares— 
there was no need of ¢haé. All that was wanted by his 
enemy was that he should sleep, and the rest he would 
take care of : he would sow the tares meanwhile. 

I entreat you therefore again; scan not the text in an 
uncharitable spirit, as though all the world were to perish, 
save only yourselves and a few more; but scan it in a 
spirit of jealousy, of fear and trembling, and alarm for your 
own safety ; seeing how hard a thing it is to be saved —— 
the righteous themselves, “ scarcely.” And put it to your 
own hearts—Do I bear about me the mark of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, in the honourable scars which I have received 
and am receiving in His service? Am I faint, indeed, but 
still pursuing,— conscious that I am doing so? Am I en- 
gaged in getting my body under, in setting the law of my 
mind above the law of my members, —and is this contest 
going on? Or have I given myself up, surrendered to the 
enemy within me, on condition that I shall be left, with- 
out any upbraidings of heart, to eat, drink and die? 
Am I striving and struggling to become more and mora 
dead to the world ; to rate it at its worth; to set at nought 
its evil fashions, and say to it when it tempts me, Get thee 
behind me? Am I getting more and more rid of all false 
shame, and waxing ashamed of nothing, save sin only; of 
such a carriage, and of such only, as shall make Christ 
ashamed of me, when He cometh in the glory of the Father, 
with His holy angels? All this cannot be going on without 
our being fully aware of it: we must be able to answer 
directly, and at once, Yes or no; and we may therefore know 
where we stand, as well and as truly as if a voice from 
heaven were to tell us. For of this we may rest satisfied, 
that if we are making towards the strait gate, we must 
be striving and must know that we are striving. We must 
perceive that a painful struggle is waging within us between 
our spirit and our flesh; and we must feel constantly ready 
to cry out with St. Paul, “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Delivered 
from it altogether we must not indeed expect to be on this 
side the grave — we are appointed thereunto, more or less, 
till our last enemy shall be destroyed; but strengthened in 
the struggle, even as our Lord was strengthened in His own 
agony and bloody sweat, we may not only expect to be, but 
reckon upon of a surety, if help we seck of Him who 
knoweth how to give good zifts unto His children. Of God, 
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therefore, who remembers that we are set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of our 
nature we cannot always stand upright, let us humbly and 
heartily beg such strength and protection, as may sup- 
port us in all dangers, and carry us through all temptations; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON XII. 
THE PENITENT THIEF. 


St. Luxe, xxiii. 43. 


“ And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 


I HAVE chosen this text for my sermon, because it is one 
upon which careless livers build a great deal more than it 
will bear. I mean, it is a text which many reckon upon 
who put off their preparation and repentance to the last. 
Look, say they, to the thief on the cross —a malefactor of 
the first order. Look how Jesus received him on his sud- 
den conversion to Him just before He died. “Lord, remem- 
ber me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom,” was the short 
testimony he offered to the Saviour; and, “‘To-day shalt thou 
be with Me in paradise,” was the ready and willing reply 
to it. Why may not the same sudden mercy be extended 
to others at their last gasp? and that be true which has been 
dangerously said of the sinner who was cut off in the midst 
of his sin, as he fell from his horse and died, 


* Between the stirrup and the ground, 
He mercy asked, he mercy found.” 
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I will endeavour to show why the text will not bear out 
the doctrine ; I will endeavour to knock from under them 
the text upon which these self-deceivers lean ; feeling that 
I cannot do them a greater service than by such a deed. 

Now, in order that this example should be to the purpose 
—in order that a death-bed penitent, in a Christian country 
like our own, should be able to apply it to himself with safety 
—he should make it appear that this thief had been born 
where the light of the Gospel was shining; that he had 
been entered into covenant with Christ at baptism, and 
had received in that Sacrament forgiveness of sins and 
spiritual regeneration ; that he had grown up amongst 
Christian ordinances, and had had Christian ministers at 
hand to teach him the Gospel more fully, and bring it home 
to him more closely ; that he had all his life long been liv- 
ing near a church, which invited him every Lord’s Day to 
come within its walls, and hear the word preached, and join 
in the worship of his God and Saviour and Sanctifier ; 
that he had the Scriptures in his own mother-tongue pre- 
senting themselves to him at every turn — hardly a house 
into which he entered being without a copy ; that he had 
had the examples of good and godly Christians around him, 
whose works he might have seen and copied, walking as 

“he had them for ensamples. He should make it appear that 
this thief, after having enjoyed all this light, all these or- 
dinances, all these means of grace, from his birth upwards, 
had let them all run to waste ; had forgotten the vows of 
his baptism ; had turned his back on the public assemblies 
for prayer and praise; had never joined in the Sacraments ; 
had never looked into the Scriptures, or troubled his head 
about them; had mocked at the examples of godly men about 
him: and, having continued these practices till his last 
sickness seized him, and death was at his very door, had 
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then, to be sure, turned about, and crying with almost his 
last breath, “Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
Thy kingdom,” had been accepted of his Saviour at once, 
and as if his life past had been just what it should have 
been. If, I say, the advocate for the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance, as it is called, could have produced all this 
of the thief on the cross, he would have produced an argu- 
ment to the purpose; he would have assigned sound grounds 
for presuming that he, like the malefactor, might sin to his 
last day, then turn to Christ with a “ Remember me,” and 
hear that paradise was to be forthwith his portion. But, 
I ask, is the case of the thief at all such a case as this ? — 
are the circumstances under which he was dying, these, or 
anything like these? Thatis the question : for it is a vain 
thing to argue from the one party to the other, when there 
is no manner of resemblance whatever between the two 
cases. The Christian death-bed penitent must be situated 
like the dying thief at Jerusalem, before he can take courage 
or comfort for himself from him. 

But look to the probable circumstances of this man’s life 
and death. Instead of his having been baptized into Christ, 
and having lived all his days amongst His ordinances, it is 
avery likely thing he knew nothing of Him or His Gospel 
till almost the day on which he died; when his Saviour 
was made known to him, because he happened to be His 
fellow-sufferer. I say this is very likely ; for Jesus had not 
preached more than about three years when He was put to 
death ; and when the ministry was so short, multitudes of 
persons there must have been in the populous country of 
Judea who had never had the opportunity of profiting by 
it. More especially when it is considered that whatever 
was done was to be done by word of mouth —there being no 
books or tracts printed then, and circulated amongst the 
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people as they are now; by which anything may be published 
throughout a land, to every corner of it, in a short time. 
And, in fact, we see that Pilate himself, the Governor of the 
country, whose business therefore it was to hear what was 
passing in it, did know little or nothing of Jesus till He 
was brought before him for trial. | For instance, it is said the 
chief priests informed Pilate that Jesus had been “ teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee :” upon 
which Pilate, hearing of Galilee, “asked whether the Man 
were aGalilean. And as soon ashe knew that He belonged 
unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent Him to Herod : ” — the 
whole indicating that Pilate was very little acquainted with 
the circumstances of Jesus ; to what country He belonged, 
or what opinions He was dispersing. Now it was much 
more likely that such knowledge should have come to him 
than to this thief. He had opportunities for getting infor- 
mation which the other had not. And though we are not 
told so, still nothing is more probable or more according to, 
the practice of those lawless times, than that this malefac- 
tor should have been lying in prison years before he was 
brought out for execution; and should have been fast in 
the stocks whilst his Saviour was publishing the Gospel to 
those who could hear Him. Nothing is more probable 
than that all which the thief had learned respecting Jesus, 
he had learned on the instant, a few hours ago ; the cir- 
cumstance of Jesus having just been condemned, and of 
their being about to be crucified together, having led him to 
the knowledge of Jesus —a knowledge which, in that case, 
began to work and to show itself in the man, almost as soon 
as he had it. | For he rebukes the companion of his crime 
for the hard-hearted, perhaps for the unbelieving, spirit he 
displayed in his taunts of the Saviour. Was that a time, 
says he, for a guilty man to scoff? He acknowledges his 
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own sin, and the justice of his sentence: “we receive the 
due reward of our deeds.” And what is more remarkable, 
he is not shaken in the belief in Jesus which he had now 
adopted by that which had proved a stumbling-block to so 
many, His ignominious death upon the cross: but still was 
convinced that a kingdom He had — though not a kingdom 
of this world, still a kingdom ; and he prays Him, in terms 
very touching and tender and humble, to remember him 
when he should come into it. Certainly all this looks as 
though this malefactor had made the very most of the short 
time that had elapsed since he had received his call; and 
instead of furnishing a hope to the loiterer who has put off 
everything to the last, administers to him a rebuke rather, 
that he should have suffered so long a period to run to 
waste. Well might this thief say to such a man, Had mine 
been the chance that yours has been, it should have been 
turned to a different account. I knew not my Saviour in 
my youth ; I was not invited to His ordinances in my man- 
hood ; I have been unhappily dwelling in darkness and the 
shadow of death all my days ; and just when the light had 
risen upon me, and I was about to rejoice in the light, and 
walk in the light, my thread is cut off, and I am carried 
before God, a servant ignorant of my Lord’s will. 

But there is another consideration still, which serves to 
make this precedent of the penitent thief on the cross a 
dangerous precedent for a dying man, in a Christian country, 
and in this our day, to trust to. It was a moment when all 
the ordinary proceedings of God, both carnal and spiritual, 
were out of course. It was a moment full of miracles. The 
very transaction we are considering is coupled with a 
miracle in the narrative of the Evangelist, who has no 
sooner related the words of our Saviour, “To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise,” than he proceeds to tell of 
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an extraordinary gloom that came over the heavens, nature 
putting on mourning, as it were, for the death of her Lord. 
“ And it was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth hour. And the sun was 
darkened, and the vail of the temple was rent in the midst.” 
Another of the Evangelists adds other circumstances still 
more appalling —still more proving that the moment was 
one in which all God’s creation, body and spirit, was con- 
vulsed and released from its ordinary laws. “ The earth did 
quake, and the rocks rent; and the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and went into 
the holy city, and appeared unto many.” It is in the midst 
of this strange commotion, this miraculous interference of 
Almighty God with the world that was subject to Him, 
that the repentant thief receives his Saviour’s sudden 
pardon. Itis a fact put upon record in the midst of these 
other facts confessedly wonderful and out of course. May 
it not then be well imagined that there was something un- 
usual in this proceeding too ?—and that as it was a miracle 
that the dead bodies of the saints should arise out of their 
graves, so it might be a miracle too that the dead and carnal 
soul of this sinner should in a moment be quickened, and 
have its sins forgiven, and have paradise promised to it? 
Icannot assert that so it was; but the advocate for the 
efficacy of a death-bed repentance ought to be able to 
satisfy himself that so it was not, before he can safely apply 
the case to himself. He must be able to satisfy himself, 
I mean, that whilst so many circumstances which attended 
our Lord’s death and passion were confessedly miraculous, 
this pardon and promise extended to the thief was not a 
miraculous stretch of mercy. 

Possibly there may be a further consideration yet, allied 
however to this last. Might not this sudden and striking 
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release of a notorious sinner have been intended to grace 
the actual passion of the Saviour—a signal and singular 
memorial of His final triumph over Satan? Might it not be 
after the manner of that release of one prisoner, and no 
more, at the feast of the Passover, of which we read: 
thing out of the common course of law, but intended as a 
tribute of reverence to the occasion that called it forth ? 
and if so, not to be repeated, as the actual death of the 
Saviour was not to be repeated? Again, I cannot assert 
that so it was ; but again I plead, that the man who putteth 
his repentance off to the last, in the hope that he will be at 
the last accepted as the thief was, should satisfy himself 
first, that in this case of the thief there was nothing peculiar; 
nothing arising out of his being the fellow-sufferer of the © 
Lord of Glory, and so in the-way of a largesse, which can 
never fall again to the lot of any other man. It chances to 
him to be at the door at the very moment when it lifts up its 
head that the King of Glory might enter in; and the King 
took him in His train as he was. 

We are told by St. Peter of persons, unlearned and 
unstable, who wrest passages in Scripture to their own 
destruction (2 Pet. iii. 16). It is because I think that the 
passage we have now been examining has been wrested to 
the destruction of many, that I have dwelt upon it now: 
and I trust, therefore, that whatever plea any of my hearers 
may set up for themselves, in order to justify delay in their 
preparation to meet their God, they will not take the 
penitent thief for their sanction. Let their plea be, that 
they are too young, and have their passions too unruly ; 
that they are too strong, and have no need to provide 
against death yet; that they are too busy, and cannot 
afford the time ; that they are too ignorant, and cannot 
tell the way; that they are in number too many, for God 
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to condemn them all ; that they are too wary to delay too 
long. These pleas, or the like, let them set up, and make 
the most of them (their own hearts will tell them to what 
they all amount, and in what stead they will stand them 
when they meet their Judge face to face) ; but let them not, 
whatever they do, make the Bible itself the instrument of 
their ruin, and pervert God’s best gift to His own dishonour. 

There is nothing harsh or hard in what I have been 
saying ; the cruelty to the souls of our brethren consists, 
in forbearing to warn them betimes. If I teach you that 
I believe a mere death-bed sorrow for sin to be unavailing, 
T teach you at the same time to sorrow for sin now, before 
you are laid upon your death-bed, and when your sorrow 
assuredly and beyond all doubt avails. If I tell you that 
there is no hope for the wicked in the hour of his death, 
however well that hour may be spent, I thereby tell yon 
there is every hope for him in the day of his health and his 
strength, if he will then seek his Saviour’s forgiveness, 
whilst it may be found. By every argument which I use 
to prove the mere dying penitent likely to be cast out, do T 
urge the living man to make his calling and election sure, 
while a living man he is. Therefore do I say, so to preach 
is not to be austere, but merciful: it is to ery, “ Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light,” 
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SERMON XLIL. 


WATCHING AND SLEEPING. 


St. MaTTEEw, xiii. 24, 25, 


“ The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field; but while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way.” 


You have heard the parable of the wheat and the tares 
in the service for the day; and there is a particular in it 
which will furnish a good subject, I think, for our medita- 
tion. I will just state the heads of the parable itself, and 
then draw this lesson out. Or, rather, I will read to you 
the parable again, for it is not easy to put it into a shorter 

compass. “The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man | 
which sowed good seed in his field; but while men slept, 
his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and 
went his way. But when the blade was sprung up, and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the 
servants of the householder came and said to him, Sir, didst 
not thou set good seed in thy field? from whence then hath 


it tares? He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. 
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The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? but he said, Nay; lest, while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both 
grow together until the harvest: and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn them: but gather the 
wheat into my barn.” Now, supposing the field to be men’s 
souls—the wheat sown to be good and godly principles— 
the sower to be God Almighty, through one or other of His 
instruments—the tares to be evil and godless principles— 
the enemy that sowed them to be the devil; you will remark 
that the mischief was done in this case whilst men slept. 
They are not represented as sowing the tares themselves 
—but only as sleeping; and then they are sown by an- 
other. 

We have here then a warning of that which the Bible is 
putting us ever in mind of, and which we never can forget 
with safety, even that our nature is grievously corrupt — 
that in sin we are born—and that in consequence our 
souls are ever ready to throw up a crop of sin, as our lands 
are ever ready to throw up a crop of weeds; and that 
nothing short of great watchfulness in either case will 
secure a better crop. Our own hearts tell us that this is 
their character, if we search into them. How easily are 
they surprised into sins, «. e. how active sin is in them, and 
how alert to profit by any occasion that calls it up, be it 
what it may. How common is it with us to exclaim, when 
we hear of the sin of which another may have been guilty 
— I could not have believed that such an one could have so 
fallen! Probably he could not have believed it himself 
beforehand ; but sin dwelling in him, against which he had 
not been sufficiently on his guard, rose up and overthrew 
him unawares. So was it with Hazael when Elisha told 
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him of the monstrous deed he was upon the very point of 
doing — that he was about to murder his king, and slaughter 
the women and children of Israel. Hazael could not believe 
that there was such wickedness in his heart: — “Is thy 
servant a dog,” said he, “that he should do this great 
thing ?” yet he did it nevertheless— for “the heart is 
deceitful above all things,” and deceived him. There are 
ever lurking in it lusts of one sort or other, ready to make 
their spring on their prey, whenever it happens to come 
across them— little as they are suspected beforehand. 
David’s adultery was no deliberate act of wickedness. 
Look at him up to the eve of that dismal sin, which hung 
about his neck like a millstone for the rest of his days. 
Look at him, I say, up to that time ; and you will find him 
engaged, most actively engaged, in God’s service, and living 
as the man after God’s own heart should. For instance: 
no sooner was he settled in his kingdom than he began to 
consider how he could best promote God’s cause therein 
—and the Ark, which has for some time been kept at 
Kirjathjearim, he determines to bring to Jerusalem. This 
he does with all the honour he could pay it: taking with 
him thirty thousand people, and musicians, and sacri- 
fices ; he himself dancing before it, and probably singing 
his own noble psalm as he entered the gates of Jerusalem : 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in.” So 
zealous was David for God and His service at that time. 
Then we find him anxious to prove his love for Him yet 
more, by building Him a sumptuous temple. “ See now,” 
said he to the prophet Nathan, “I dwell in an house of cedar, 
but the Ark of God dwelleth within curtains.” And when 
God forbad him to build it, reserving it for his son’s doing, 
and at the same time encouraging David by many gracious 
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promises of prosperity, David, in the overflowing of his 
heart, addressed Him in that hymn of praise and thanks- 
giving which we find in the seventh chapter of the second 
Book of Samuel: “ Who am I, O Lord God ? and what is 
my house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto? And this 
was yet a small thing in Thy sight, O Lord God ; but Thou 
hast spoken also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to 
come; and is this the manner of man, O Lord God? And 
what can David say more unto Thee ? for Thou, Lord God, 
knowest Thy servant. For Thy word’s sake, and according 
to Thine ownheart, hast Thou done all these great things, to 
make Thy servant know them. Wherefore Thou art great 
O Lord God; for there is none like Thee, neither is there 
any God besides Thee, according to all that we have heard 
with our ears.” And to show his good-will to man, as well 
as his piety to God, we discover him, in the next two inci- 
dents of his history, searching for the son of his friend, 
Jonathan, that he might show him kindness for his father’s 
sake ; seating Mephibosheth at his table, and furnishing 
him with lands: and again, sending messengers to comfort 
Hanun, the son of Nahash, on account of his father’s death ; 
because here, as before, David wished to show kindness unto 
Hanun, the sonof Nahash, as his father had showed kindness 
unto him. Such a picture of love to God and man does 
David present to us in all these transactions, which must 
have occupied years. Who would have thought ¢hat man’s 
heart could have so sadly and so suddenly deceived him ? 
But it was at this time, he being what we have seen, that 
a temptation to adultery, apparently by mere accident, 
crossed him; and in a moment the whole of this goodly 
fabric, that he had reared in himself, fell; and the sin that 
had been dwelling even in him, brake out in full force and 
fury; and the worst of mankind could not have surrendered 
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himself to the devil, for the time, more unreservedly than 
did he. For he slepé; literally and figuratively he slept. 
It was when he “arose from off his bed,” we read, “ at 
evening-tide,” that he conceived his purpose of wickedness, 
which bore to him such bitter fruits. “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

I have produced these instances in illustration of the 
doctrine I set out with stating—that the natural corruption 
of the heart is so great, that it wants nothing but its owner 
to sleep, in order that it may give out wickedness without 
measure; that the sin dwelling in it is like a smothered fire 
that will burst forth with any blast that may occur to fan it. 
And the practical conclusion I draw is, how greatly it 
behoves us all to be ever on the watch, both for our own 
souls and tor the souls of those about us. 

There are certain seasons that God has appointed to 
remind us of this duty of watching. The Lord’s Day I 
would more especially name, and the services appointed for 
it. What is the Sabbath, but a call to the people every 
seventh day, not to sleep,—not to sleep, and let their enemy 
sow the tares: acall to them to tell them—what, they know 
indeed well enough, but what they want for ever reminding 
of—that their hearts are treacherous and sinful, and must be 
watched; that their enemy the devil is awake and hungry 
for their souls, and must be ever guarded against; that their 
sand is running fast away; that every seventh day they are 
seven days nearer death; and that they must up and be 
stirring and catch at the glorious promises that are offered 
them, lest the time fail? The man then that wastes the 
Lord’s Day, that comes not to God’s house on it to be 
warned, is asleep. The devil is sowing his soul over with 
sinful seeds, and he knows it not. His days are ebbing 
away like the tide, and he perceives it not. There are 
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promises for him, but he considers them not, and the day of 
grace flies. 

So it is with the person, again, who never sets apart 
stated times for Prayer; who gets up in the morning and 
seeks his bed at night without communing with his God. 
That person is asleep. There is no man that can goon in 
safety without these perpetual mementos of what he is, and 
whither he is going, and to whom he is answerable, and on 
whom he depends. It is impossible to tell how much sin 
even these short prayers at regular intervals keep a man out 
of. They prevent him from sinking into that spiritual sloth 
and lethargy that leaves the devil scope and compass to do 
with him whatever he will. They quicken his heart and 
keep it alive to good; and cause him never to forget for 
twelve hours that he has an immortal soul which he must 
save or lose. This isa great point. 

The man, again, that never looks into his Bible, if he can 
read it, or never gets others to read it to him, if he cannot, is 
asleep. He cannot have a proper sense of the value of what 
he has got: that it is that Book which has cleansed the 
world of whatever sin has been driven out of it—and much 
has been driven out; that a household, a parish, or a nation, 
prospers in the degree they adopt it, and decays in the degree 
they despise it; that we know nothing of a future world, but 
what we gather from it; that no other Book ever taught 
that all that are in their graves shall come forth, they that 
have done good unto life everlasting, and they that have 
done evil unto everlasting fire; that it inspires every man 
who reads it with a humble and teachable spirit, with 
principles that will not suffer sin to have the dominion over 
him; sanctifying his thoughts, putting down his lusts, 
checking the evil within him in a hundred ways, and 
making a very different man of him in due time from what 
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he set out with being. It is the Book that leads him out 
of the body, and sets his soul and its concerns above it; and 
reduces the things of this life to their proper size, and 
presents those of another life in the aspect they deserve to 
wear; that furnishes him with means of grace and hopes of 
glory. And so, I say, a man is asleep who takes no heed to 
such a treasure as this! 

Whoever, therefore, waste the Lord’s Day, neglect their 
Prayers, read not their Bibles, are in the condition of the 
men in the parable who slept. They are not awake to 
scare the devil whilst he sows the tares. And however 
they may not for a time be guilty of any flagrant and 
notorious wickedness, and may maintain, in spite of all, fair 
characters amongst men, they are laying their souls out to 
receive evil seeds of all sorts (by doing nothing to hinder 
the sowing); and with sin will their souls be ere long over- 
run, such as shall choke every blade of wheat that had ever 
sprung up in them aforetime. 

But I said, the subject should warn us not only to watch 
over our own souls, but over the souls of those about us, — 
by which I mean, more especially, parents over the souls of 
their children. It would be something gained, indeed, if 
parents never actually taught their children ill; if they 
never taught them, for instance, to tell lies, by not speaking 
the truth themselves; or to pilfer, by not walking quite 
uprightly themselves; or to be cunning, by having guile in 
their own bosoms. It would be something, I say, if this 
were always the case. But much more than this is wanted 
of parents in order to train up the child to God; and as- 
suredly much more than this will be required at their hands 
on account of their children hereafter. For we see that the 
devil wants no more to help him, than for people to sleep, 
and leave him to himself. Let parents take no heed to 
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their children, suffer them to grow up how they will— not, 
indeed, positively encouraging them in wickedness, but still 
not watching over them for good —their own evil hearts 
will be quite enough of themselves to make them children 
of the devil. There is no child born that is not born with 
Adam’s curse on his head, and the poison of Adam’s sin 
working in his members; and only let this his own evil 
nature have fair play—only let no check be administered to 
it by the parent—and the child’s ruin is sufficiently secured 
without any further pains taken. I exhort, therefore, 
parents to consider this (for I do not think they do consider 
it enough), that their children are by nature children of 
wrath ; and that such they will continue—nay, go from 
bad to worse — unless they on their parts, and in mercy to 
their children, try to nourish in them the principle of grace 
given in their baptism, by correction when they go wrong, 
and good example to encourage them to go right, and early 
religious instruction, and strict rules and restraints, and 
opposition to their wilful and headstrong ways, and by 
never screening them in sin: and to do all this requires in 
any parent great watchfulness over the child. He must not 
sleep, or he may be assured the enemy is at hand to fill that 
child’s soul full of tares, that shall grow up to the misery, 
present and future, both of child and parent. Let parents 
consider how it fared with them when they were young, 
what things did mischief to them, what seeds of sin were 
then sown in them by this habit or that; and let them take 
heed to keep their children now from falling by the same. 
means. 

I urge this duty upon parents most earnestly : for there 
is the fountain from whence the bitter or sweet waters flow. 
Parents have the character of the next generation, in great 
measure, in their own care and keeping: and if the root 
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were holy, so would be the branches. Is it possible to look 
around us, and see the ways in which the young men and 
the young women of this or of any parish go astray —the 
undutifulness we see in many of them towards father and 
mother ; the wayward, headstrong spirit they often dis- 
cover, above all reproof or counsel ; the lusts of the flesh, 
whether by drinking or by lewdness, they indulge in—and 
not feel satisfied that for very much of all this the parents 
of those young people are accountable: who restrained them 
not in their childhood, when restraint was practicable ; nor 
watched over them, when watching would have availed ; 
but slept, with respect to them; and now at length awake 
to wonder at the men and women they are turning out! 
Why wonder? It is the natural consequence of their own 
sin: their own sin in sleeping, and so giving opportunity to 
the devil to sow the seeds in their children’s hearts, that 
are at length, to their own grief and dismay, so rampant. 
They scwed the wind, and they are reaping the whirlwind. 
What else could they expect? Had their children been 
brought up by them under godly discipline, would they not 
have had the joy to see them in due time far other than 
such as I have described? Would they not have lived to 
see them kind and considerate to them in their old age ; 
befriended of all; patterns of the people, whether as ser- 
vants or masters, husbands or wives; candles set on candle- 
sticks, that give light to all in the house with them; and, 
above all, giving excellent promise of being about to bear 
fruit in heaven of those good and righteous principles which 
they received in their tender years from their parents on 
earth? Happy indeed are parents who are in such a case! 
good stewards will they have proved themselves of the 
graces God imparted to them; and they will share in the 
favour which He showed to the father of the faithful, “not 
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hiding from him the thing that He would do, forasmuch as 
He knew him, that he would command his children and 
his household after him, that they should keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment.” 

It was my intention to have drawn other lessons from 
this parable of the wheat and the tares: but the single 
feature in it—of the mischief being done whilst men slept 
— has supplied me with matter enough to submit to you 
for the nonce; and I am not sure that the preacher is not 
likely to preach to most purpose when he labours in one 
sermon at one point only. If, therefore, I can dismiss you 
from this church this afternoon with this single truth deeply 
impressed on your hearts and minds — that sleepiness in 
your calling as Christians is quite enough to destroy you 
and yours, seeing that the devil will profit by the occasion 
to overthrow both—-I shall not have laboured in vain. 
May God bless the word spoken, and make me who preach, 
and you who hear, ever to watch: that we may give no 
occasion to the enemy to slay our souls whilst we are asleep; 
and that when the cry is raised that the Bridegroom cometh, 
we may be found with oil in our vessels, and with lamps 
trimmed and lights burning, and be permitted to enter in to 
the marriage. 
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SERMON XLII. 
CHRIST’S LOVE TOWARDS SINNERS. 


Romans, v. 6—9. 


“ For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous 
man. will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth His love to- 
wards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us. Much more then, being now justified by His blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath through Him.” 


Sr. Pavt’s argument in the passage before us is this: When 
mankind were as yet mere sinners before God, unredeemed, 
lying under His displeasure and curse, unreconciled unto 
Him after Adam’s offence, which reached unto them all — 
they falling in him—their nature corrupted through him; 
when mankind were in this condition—a condition in which 
there was nothing to please or propitiate God, but quite the 
contrary—even then, and for creatures such as these, Christ 
was content to come down from Heaven and die. Had they 
been already in some degree friends with Him, had they 
possessed such virtues ana perfections as might be supposed 
to win Him to their cause, the act might have been less 
surprising ; but nothing of the sort could be said of them 
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then—it was for the “ungodly ” that He died. It is just 
possible, continues the Apostle, to imagine a man disposed 
to Jay his own life down in another’s stead, when that other 
was a good and righteous person, and had thereby inspired 
a strong affection for him, such as even was ready to en- 
counter death for his sake. And instances of this kind, 
though few in number, history certainly does record, where 
the husband or wife have died for one another—where the 
faithful and attached servant has forfeited his own life to 
save his master’s—-where the soldier in battle has offered 
his own neck to the blow that was meant for his friend : 
yet all these were cases where there was a strong esteem for 
one another between the two parties; where there had been 
nothing to quench, but everything to kindle, a mutual re- 
gard. And even cases of this kind of sacrifice are so rare, 
that, whenever they do occur, they are put upon record as 
wonderful. But it was not for creatures who were attached 
to Him that Christ died; it was not for mankind, as lovers of 
Himself, that He shed His blood: but it was for mankind, as 
yet in a state of alienation and estrangement from Him, that 
He offered Himself. He interposed His life for theirs, not 
tempted so to do by the affection they bare Him, and which 
awoke the like in Him (as it could scarcely fail to do); but 
He interposed it in spite of their enmity to Him, in spite of 
their being enemies instead of friends: a very convincing 
token how strongly and fondly He felt for mankind, who 
would not suffer His affection for them to be defeated by 
anything they were, or anything they could do. What then 
is the Apostle’s conclusion from this argument? This it 
is: that if God’s love even for unredeemed man was so 
great as to let Christ die for him, rather than have him 
perish, surely His love for redeemed man will be even 
greater. For, in the first case, when He looked upon man, 
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He saw nothing in him but a sinner, for whom no ransom 
had been paid, and with whom he had entered into no re- 
conciliation ; but in the second case, which is our own, He 
looks upon man and beholds in him—a sinner certainly 

but a sinner for whom a price has been laid down ; whose 
peace with God has been purchased ; and who must there- 
fore stand in a much more favourable position before Him 
than the other did. Wherefore, if mankind, even when 
sinners, could thus move God to have such vast compas- 
sion on them, how much rather must they move Him 
now that they are justified through Christ’s blood? If 
God showed Himself so desirous of saving them from wrath, 
when they were His foes, how much more will He so show 
Himself now that they are His friends? Or, as the Apostle 
expresses it in a verse which follows the text and continues 
the argument “if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of His Son; much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by His life.” 

St. Paul, you see, is encouraging sinners to turn again to 
God, by this strong proof of the love toward mankind 
which they may reckon on as subsisting in God, and which 
will plead for them in His bosom. And the force of this 
reasoning will be the better perceived if we consider some- 
what more in detail the kind of world it was for which 
Christ died —how little there was in it to move Him to that 
act—nay, how much there was to revolt Him from it, and 
to render Him averse to holding any communication with 
it. For, look at the world as represented by the Israelites, 
who were as good a portion of it perhaps as any other. 
Only examine the Levitical Law and mark its provisions ; 
and nothing more is wanted to convince us that a people, 
for whom such a law as that was required, must have been 
overrun with abominations of every kind. Or look at the 
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same people again in later times, in the times of the pro- 
phets, and it will still appear that matters were scarcely 
mended with them then: for it is impossible to read the 
warnings and threatenings with which those prophets abound, 
and not conclude that the nation which required them must 
have been a most sinful nation. Jeremiah, indeed, repre- 
sents the whole capital of that people, populous as it was, 
as unable to furnish a man that feared God. “Run ye to 
and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a 
man, if there be any, that executeth judgment, that seeketh 
the truth ; and I will pardon it.” And then he follows up 
this declaration with a picture of the hideous sins which 
covered the land like aleprosy. Look, again, at the world 
as represented by the Gentiles; and they will be found, 
if possible, still worse. The Canaanites, for instance, 
into whose land the Israelites entered, were “spewed out” 
of their country, in the strong language of Scripture, by 
reason of their offensiveness in God’s sight : — their terri- 
tory being given up to the children of Israel, because, bad 
as we have seen these latter were, they were still an 
amendment upon those they were succeeding. Or turn to 
the sketch St. Paul draws of the heathen world in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and judge what 
mankind were then made of ; when as yet Christ was me- 
ditating to shed His blood on their behalf. “They were 
given up to vile affections ; working all that was unseemly ; 
they did not retain God in their knowledge ; they were 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobe- 
dient to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, 
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without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful : who, 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit 
such things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but 
have pleasure in them that do them.” Such is a portion 
only of the picture of the heathen world which St. Paul 
paints; and which will suffice to show what qualities they 
had which should win Christ to come into the world and 
lay down His life for them. 

It is for these same Israelites, being such as we have seen, 
that He is so considerate — calling them “lost sheep,” to 
whom His disciples are charged to go, and to gather them 
first of all. And it was over this same Jerusalem, bad as 
we have found it to be, that Jesus wept—knowing the 
things that were coming upon it, and nothing withheld from 
such tender feelings by the recollection that it had stoned 
the Prophets. And it was towards these same Gentiles, 
abominable as they were, that He gave token, that God’s 
mercy was about to flow through Him — by the parables He 
uttered ; by the hints He gave to His disciples of the fields 
they were to choose successively for their labours; and by 
express declarations that the time would come when the 
dogs would share the children’s bread. From all which, I 
say, it appears, that when the world had nothing to present 
to Jesus, that by any possibility could be attractive; 
when He could not gaze on it without saying—the very 
reverse of that which God said when He first made it — 
behold it is very bad !—even then (such was the tender- 
ness of His feelings for man)— even then, He died for it. 
Surely therefore may it be contended, with the Apostle — 
and with the more force after thus refreshing our recollec- 
tion of what the world was when He laid down His life 
for it ;—surely it may be contended, with the Apostle, 
that we may well believe He would contemplate mankind, 
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now that they have been justified by His blood, with still 
more interest, stili more regard, than He ever did before ; 
and would save them from wrath if they would let Him. 
We may persuade men by the errors of the Gospel, and 
sometimes it may be necessary to have recourse to this 
weapon —striking men, if we can, with fear, in the hope 
that it may be “the beginning of wisdom ;” but at best it 
will do little more for them than give them a start. Nothing 
like zeal in their Christian course, nothing like patient 
continuance in well-doing, nothing like steady obedience to 
God, can proceed from such a motive as fear of Him: it 
must be superseded by the love of Him, before anything 
like perfection can be attained. Therefore it is that Iam 
more in the habit of setting before you the attribute of God’s 
mercy than that of His vengeance—albeit vengeance assur- 
edly is His, and will be exercised at the season that re- 
quires it. We must not forget that. It appears to me that 
the character of the Gospel is, from first to last, to attract 
rather than drive — to draw by the cords of a man rather 
than to scourge into good behaviour. It was announced 
with the ery of “peace on earth, and good-will towards 
man;” not with thunderings and lightnings, and the sound of 
the trumpet, and the quaking of the mountain. Our Lord’s 
language is “blessed is he” that does this, and blessed is he 
that does that—contrasting herein with the language of the 
Law, which was rather armed with a curse. His miracies 
are all meant to inspire Jove more than dread. ‘There was a 
time, when plagues and pestilences, and storms and blights, 
and the sudden and vast destruction of life was the artillery 
of God’s miracles ; but those of Jesus were of another sort— 
not less wonderful, but more lovely. The proceedings of the 
Apostles, who received their commission from Him, and 
were regulated by His Spirit, who had for His Name, the 
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Comforter—a Name enough in itself to bespeak the nature 
of the words and acts He would inspire; — the proceedings 
of the Apostles, I say, both their words and works, were 
still calculated to draw men to the Gospel, by developing 
more and more the mercies of God, of which it was full. 
Read the Epistles of St. Paul, or of St. John, and ask your- 
self to what part of your nature does Almighty God make 
His appeal in these Epistles? Is it to your affections or 
your fears? Are you addressed in those Epistles, as men in 
bondage, or as men in glorious liberty? — as slaves or as 
sons? I need but ask the question: your own feelings, and 
knowledge of those Scriptures will supply the answer. So 
again, the works of those Apostles :—to which of man’s 
faculties do they speak? Miracles were wrought by them 
too ; of a mixed character certainly — for that on Ananias 
and Sapphira was a miracle of severity, and so was that on 
Elymas ; both calculated to awaken alarm. But, in general, 
like our Lord’s own, they were miracles bespeaking God’s 
mercy only or chiefly: — sick men healed, dead men raised 
to life, and the like. So that every way I consider myself 
to be justified, nay, reguired by the spirit of the Gospel of 
which I am a messenger, in striving to raise your love to 
God, by perpetually sounding in your ears the mercy and 
long-suffering of God, the wonders that He doeth for the 
children of men. But this I do, not to make your obedience 
less, but more — more, by putting it on a stronger and 
better motive ; for it is manifest that love is a stronger and 
better motive than fear. Have not parents a much more 
full and perfect obedience from their children when it is 
prompted by the affection they feel for them, rather than by 
the dread they have of them? Are not servants far better, 
and is not their service far more effectual and satisfactory, 
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Are not subjects far more loyal and true to their Prince, 
when their allegiance comes from the heart, and not from 
any fear of the law ? And the like is true in our relation to 
God: the more God is loved the better He will be obeyed. 
And it is not to be conceived that the blessed spirits of 
heaven, whose obedience is perfeet— insomuch that we are 
taught to pray that God’s Will may be done on earth as it 
is done by them in heaven —it is not to be conceived, I 
say, that these blessed spirits are held to their obedience by 
any other motive than love to God; or that any apprehen- 
sion that God may cast them out to have their portion in the 
pit, is the principle which stimulates them to praise God 
and say, “Blessing and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever and ever.” So entire an obedience does that prin- 
ciple encourage, when acting with full and unfettered force 
as it does in heaven; and therefore, in proportion as it pre- 
vails with us on earth will it make our obedience complete. 

It is not therefore to excuse mankind from walking care- 
fully that St. Paul dwells so constantly on the attribute of 
God’s mercy, as though they might presume upon it, and 
draw on it to any extent; but it is to make men walk more 
carefully, rather from a desire to do all they can to please 
a God whom they must love, when thus represented to them 
as so full of pity on His part. It is to give sinners, ze. re- 
pentant sinners, courage and confidence to turn again to a 
God, who, they see, commends His love to them so far, 
that, when mankind were aliens from Him, Christ died for 
them; and therefore now that they are no longer aliens 
but sons, He will look on them the rather, and save them 
from wrath. For now, with respect to such, God is just in 
the position of the father of the prodigal ; a Father to him 
still, in spite of all that is come and gone; and ready at 
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any time to let a Father’s feelings revive in Him, however 
they may have waxed cold by reason of his wilful abandon- 
ment of Him. That son knew that it was not to a stranger 
that he was going back; but that he would still find that in 
his parent’s breast which would plead for him, though he 
might not in another man’s; and this same assurance the 
argument of St. Paul, I have been opening to you to-day, 
gives us. Wherefore, my friends, to use the language of 
one of the services of our Church, “Let us return unto 
Him, who is the merciful Receiver of all true penitent 
sinners ; assuring ourselves that He is ready to receive us, 
and most willing to pardon us, if we come unto Him with 
faithful repentance ; if we submit ourselves unto Him, and 
from henceforth walk in His ways; if we will take His 
easy yoke and light burden upon us, to follow him in low- 
liness, patience and charity, and be ordered by the governance 
of His Holy Spirit ; seeking always His glory, and serving 
Him duly in our vocation with thanksgiving. This if we 
do Christ will deliver us from the curse of the law, and 
from the extreme malediction which shail light upon them 
that shall be set on the left hand; and He will set us on 
His right hand, and give us the gracious benediction of His 
Father, commanding us to take possession of His glorious 
Kingdom. Unto which He vouchsafe to bring us all, for 
His infinite mercy. Amen.” 
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SERMON XLIV. 
CHRIST’S SYMPATHY WITH HIS PEOPLE. 


HEBREWS, iv. 15. 


“We have not an High Priest which cannot be touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities.” 


UnveER the Jewish law the High Priest made atonement for 
his own sins, as well as for the sins of the people, and may 
be supposed to have done the latter office the more cordially, 
from knowing himself and by his own experience how liable 
the people were to fall and to need forgiveness, his own 
flesh and blood telling him so. Under the Christian 
covenant, says St. Paul, as he recommends it to the 
Israelitish nation, there is still a High Priest after the 
same sort: for though the temple was no more, nor its 
priests any longer to exercise their ealling, still another 
High Priest there was, one, too, who had entered into the 
Holy of Holies, not without sprinkling of a better blood than 
that of bulls and goats; and He too, like the Israclitish 
High Priest, one who was capable of feeling for the people, 
touched by their infirmities from a recollection of the temp- 
tations which He had Himself experienced in the flesh. It 
might have been a stumbling-block in the way of our faith, 
—(if there had never been an Emmanuel upon earth, a God 
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with us,)— to imagine that the great God of heaven above, 
that filleth all things, and is seen of no man, could have 
understood our weaknesses and our wants. We might have 
felt a difficulty in believing that our prayers could touch 
such a Being—so far above us: or that we could create for 
ourselves an interest in One who seemed to have so little in 
common with us, and to be so far beyond our sphere. And, 
accordingly, amongst the learned heathens, there was a very 
large class of persons, philosophers as they called themselves, 
who did hold the doctrine that it was beneath the dignity 
of God to have anything to do with matters here below, and 
that He, in fact, looked down upon the world with perfect 
unconcern. Whereas, Christ Jesus, having taken our nature 
upon Him, the everlasting God as He was, brought man- 
kind, as it were, into close communion and contact with 
their Maker; and satisfied them that He, having been aman, 
could feel for man,— make allowance for man,—enter into 
the frailties and dispositions of man,-—might, therefore, be 
approached in prayer by man,—and, above all, make inter- 
cession with His father for man, as an advocate thoroughly 
possessed of the case He was pleading. In order, therefore, 
to apprise ourselves of the kind of High Priest we have now 
in the heavens, the kind of friend we have at God’s right 
hand, we are referred, as it were, in the argument of the 
Apostle in the text, to a contemplation of our Lord’s conduct, 
proceedings, dispositions, feelings, whilst He was living 
upon earth amongst men — presenting to the eyes of the 
world, the Godhead bodily: that from thence we may 
argue what He is, and how He stands affected towards us, 
and how He is likely to deal with us now; because, since 
we read that Jesus Christ is the same to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever, we may be sure that whatever He once was 
with respect to us, He now és with respect to us, and ever 
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will be, world without end—His being in heaven making no 
difference with Him. Look then at Jesus as he showed 
Himself here below, and then judge for yourselves whether 
you have not an High Priest who can be touched with a 
feeling of your infirmities. 

I find Jesus, then, as I contemplate Him upon earth, 
touched with a feeling for the bodily infirmities of His 
creatures. Peter’s wife’s mother is laid and sick of a fever: 
He rebukes the fever. A woman is plagued with an issue 
of blood for many years, and has spent her substance on 
many physicians, but in vain: Jesus allows virtue to go 
out of Him, and heals her. A centurion has a servant sick, 
ready to die, and seeks help for him at Jesus’s hands: “Go 
thy way, thy servant liveth,” was the manner in which 
Jesus met his petition. Two blind men implore Him by 
the wayside to have mercy on them, that their eyes may be 
opened: Jesus has compassion on them, and touches their 
eyes, and their eyes receive sight. And not to dwell upon 
cases of individuals, great multitudes, we are told, came to 
Him, having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and cast them down at Jesus’s 
feet, and He healed them. 

I find, again, Jesus equally alive to the natural wants of 
mankind. The multitude followed Him, and had nothing 
to eat, and divers of them came from far, and if they were 
to be sent away fasting, they would faint by the way: He 
makes them sit down, and blesses the little bread they 
happen to have, and multiplies it till it suffices and more 
than suffices for the whole assembly. It is probable that 
He would have given relief in this shape more frequently 
than He is recorded to have done, had He not been with- 
held by a fear that in so doing He should subject His doc- 
trine to suspicion, and give a handle to His enemies to say 
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that He was bribing men to be His disciples through the 
tooth. 

I find, again, Jesus equally alive to the weakness of mind 
of His creatures. There arises a tempest in the sea whilst 
He and His disciples are in the boat. The latter, forgetting 
the miracles they had seen Him do, and not relying on His 
presence with them, are afraid, and cry out to Him in their 
fear —“ Lord, save us: we perish.” He makes allowance for 
their alarm, though not without conveying to them a gentle 
rebuke for their want of confidence in Him, and says: 
“ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” and he puts an 
end to their fears by lulling the winds and laying the sea 
smooth. Peter is allowed to walk upon the water, at his 
own petition, and as an evidence of his faith; but presently, 
being afraid, he too cries —- “ Lord, save me:” Jesus imme- 
diately stretches forth His hand, and catches him, and with 
no more chiding than this: “O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt?” A young man comes unto Him, 
and asks Him what he must do to inherit eternal life. 
Jesus tells him what he must do. The young man replies 
that he had done it already. Jesus then touched him in 
his weak place, and says, “Sell all thou hast and give to the 
poor.” The young man went away sad. Jesus, of course, 
was aware of the weakness of him he was addressing; never- 
theless, we read, He beheld him and loved him. A widow 
is met as she is following the corpse of her only son to the 
grave: she was doubtless displaying great anguish at her 
loss. Jesus does not pass her by, neither does He merely 
improve the incident to her soul’s good, and preach a ser- 
mon over the bier of her child, but “ He has compassion on 
her,” we read, and, apparently out of pity merely, He bids 
the young man arise, and delivers him to her alive. 

I find Jesus equally alive to the spiritual infirmities of 
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mankind. There were numbers of persons in those days 
possessed of devils, “unclean spirits” they are called, as 
defiling the soul, and filling it with all abominations. 
Jesus is perpetually manifesting His mercy and His might, 
by casting these evil beings out, and delivering the people’s 
souls from their thraldom. His disciples are often per- 
plexed with doubts and weakness of faith: He has com- 
passion on these feelings too; and sometimes He tries to 
confirm their faith by calling their attention to miracles He 
wrought, as in the case of the fig tree ; which when the 
disciples saw withered, as they passed the following day, 
and remarked upon it, Jesus took occasion to say unto 
them, “ Verily, I say unto you, if ye have faith and doubt 
not, ye shall say unto this mountain, be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea, and it shall be done; and all 
things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” And sometimes again He tries to confirm them, by 
pointing to them the source from which faith comes; “I 
have prayed that thy faith fail not,”— trust not too much 
to your own powers, but seek for succour from God. Other 
spiritual temptations may assail them, and for these I still 
find Jesus making provision: not overlooking the strength 
or danger of them, but weighing them with all the fellow- 
feeling one of themselves could experience; cautioning them, 
warning them, pointing out to them a way to escape or a 
way to defy them. He sets them the example in His own 
proper person ; resisting the devil for forty days in the 
wilderness, and silencing him by the words of Holy Writ. 
It is expressly said on this occasion that He was tempted— 
as if He underwent this scene of humiliation more especially 
to satisfy mankind that it was no semblance of their nature 
that He put on, but their very nature itself with all its 
weaknesses, thereby assuring us that He could feel for us as 
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being like us. “In the world,” says He, “ye shall have tri- 
bulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
“TJ will send you another Comforter.” “I pray not, Father, 
that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” “Watch,” again, 
says He, “and pray, that ye enter not into temptation ; the 
spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak.” “Take heed 
to yourselves: for they shall deliver you up to councils; and 
in the synagogues ye shall be beaten: and ye shall be brought 
before rulers and kings for My sake, for a testimony against 
them. But when they shall lead you, and deliver you up, 
take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do 
ye premeditate ; but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost. Now the brother shall betray the brother to 
death, and the father the son; and children shall rise up 
against their parents, and shall cause them to be put to 
death. And ye shall be hated of all men for My Name’s sake ; 
but he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be 
saved. 

I find Jesus equally alive to the case of those who had 
fallen under carnal sins ; still not casting them off at once 
and altogether, but hailing every symptom of a better mind. 
The case of the woman taken in adultery presents itself at 
once as most remarkable. He forgives her with a “ Go and 
sin no more.” Another woman, a sinner, anoints His feet 
with ointment, and wipes them with her hair, and weeps at 
the consciousness of her sins. “ Simon” (it was in Simon’s 
house that the scene occurred), “Simon, I say unto thee,” 
was our Lord’s exclamation upon this, “her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much ; but to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little. And he said unto her, 
thy sins are forgiven.” 
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Indeed how intimately our blessed Lord felt for the 
stirrings of human nature, whatever they were, is seen, both 
in the precepts contained in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which extends to almost every principle of man’s conduct; 
and in the long conversations which He held with His dis- 
ciples shortly before He was removed from them, and which 
are given in the latter chapters of St. J ohn’s gospel — con- 
versations which it is impossible to read without being con- 
vinced that in Jesus we have to do with One who knows 
whereof we are made, as well as we know it ourselves, and 
better too; and further in the form of prayer with which 
He furnished His disciples, and us through them. I know 
not how the substance of that prayer can be given in fewer 
words, and in a fuller sense of it, than is given in our 
catechism, which tells us what it is that we desire of God 
in the Lord’s Prayer ; and if you will attend to the exposi- 
tion of it, there supplied, you will see that God is brought 
very nigh us by Christ Jesus in that prayer, and that we 
have not a want that is not there touched upon. I say, 
turn over in your minds the character of the Lord’s Prayer 
thus briefly explained—the comprehensive nature of it, the 
wants and weaknesses of man against which it makes pro- 
vision, the thorough insight into him it betrays, short as its 
compass is; and then ask yourselves whether He, who 
framed this prayer, must not be thoroughly alive to what 
we are, and whereof we are made, and what we need, and 
to what we are exposed,—in short, whether in this same 
Jesus we have not a High Priest who can be touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities. For He who thus did and thus 
taught when alive, was the same who rose again after His 
death Thomas actually identifying Him by putting his 
finger into the print of the nail, and thrusting his hand into 
His side; was the same who ascended up, leading out His 
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disciples as far as to Bethany, and there lifting up His 
hands and blessing them, and while blessing them, was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven; was the same who 
now sits at God’s right hand interceding for us: since it 
was the word of angels, and no less or lower authority, 
which said to those who looked steadfastly towards heaven, 
watching Him as He went up, till a cloud received Him 
out of their sight—‘“ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 

Now it is impossible to conceive anything more satis- 
factory to sinful men than what accrues from the view of 
our Lord we have been thus taking. We often upbraid 
persons who do not make the allowances for us we expect, 
or partake of our sentiments as we think they ought, with 
this—that they cannot enter into our feelings. An opinion 
that this is the case with them is quite a bar against our 
having any confidence in them, or opening our hearts to 
them, or seeking favours or compassion or consideration at 
their hands. In order that we should do this, we must 
have a persuasion that the parties are (what Scripture calls) 
like-minded with us. Then we approach them, nothing 
doubting. God, it appears, is in some sort so with us, 
through Jesus Christ the Mediator. Why, then, do we 
hesitate in making our wants temporal or spiritual known 
to Him? He is in heaven above, it is true, far out of our 
sight; but He has been upon earth in His Son: and the 
affections He exercised towards mankind then, were partly 
exercised for the express purpose of giving us encourage- 
ment to fly to Him now — His former self and His present 
self being still the same. So that if we found Him once 
ready and willing to give relief to the bodies of men, and 
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grace to their souls, we may be quite sure He is ready and 
willing to act by them, body and soul, still in the same 
way; and we may remind Him of His former mercies in 
our prayers, even as Moses expostulated with God, and en- 
treated Him in His wrath, to remember Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel His servants; and how He sware unto them by 
His own self, and told them He would multiply their seed, 
and give them a land to inherit. God listened to him 
whilst he made to Him this appeal; and so in like manner 
will He listen to us, when we remind Him of the things 
He did for the children of men in the days of His flesh, and 
entreat Him that He will deal with us as He dealt with 
them. 

I will conclude, therefore, with the exhortation which the 
Apostle delivers after setting forth the argument I have been 
submitting to you to-day —“ Seeing then that we have a 
great High Priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. For we have 
not an High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need.” Let us come boldly, not from any 
confidence in ourselves, in our own deservings, in the value 
of any fruits we have to render to God; but boldly, from a 
confidence in the kindly nature of Him with whom we 
have to do, that He is ever ready to meet us half way and 
more, like the father of the prodigal; to say to us, as He 
said to those of old in the days of His flesh, “Son, be of 
good cheer, thy faith hath saved thee,” “ Daughter, arisé, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
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SERMON XLY. 


GODLY WISDOM. 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


PROVERBS, ii. 10, 11. 


“When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowieuge ts 
pleasant unto thy soul ; discretion shall preserve thee, under- 
standing shall keep thee.” 


Ir is remarkable that in the language of Scripture, wisdom 
and knowledge and the like are commonly used in a sense 
of their own, and different from that in which these words 
are understood in the common language of the world. In 
the common language of the world they are said to be men 
of wisdom or men of knowledge, who have made mankind 
their study, who are well versed in the ways and windings 
and doublings of their fellow-creatures, and by old ex- 
perience have learned the best method of guiding them to 
their own purposes ; or, who have made great progress in 
arts and sciences; have gone deep into the discovery of 
many mysteries of nature which were before hidden; have 
been able to turn these discoveries to the advancement of 
trade, of manufactures, and, in general, to the improvement 
of wealth ; or, who have mastered many languages, stored 
their minds with the histories of many countries, travelled 
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perhaps over many parts of the earth, and observed for 
themselves the condition of the several kingdoms into 
which it is divided. Meanwhile, to ask what any of these 
several classes know of Almighty God, His works and ways, 
man’s relation to Him, as a responsible creature—what, in 
short, they hold touching religion—this is the last thing 
thought about. It is not, [ mean, an item which enters 
very distinctly or prominently into the consideration of the 
world at large, when they are contemplating the subject ot 
wisdom or knowledge. Now, in the way in which these 
questions are treated in the Bible, the very opposite plan is 
pursued. Wisdom, as understood in the Bible, is a prin- 
ciple of fear and love of God working in God’s creatures ; 
knowledge is a knowledge of God, of His nature and attri- 
butes, of His claims upon us and our duties to Him; and 
other matters (even those upon which, as we have said, the 
world lays out all its strength) are absolutely passed over 
and disregarded. So that men might have wisdom, accord- 
ing to Scripture, who were nevertheless unlearned and 
ignorant men, even as the Apostles (comp. St. Luke, xxi. 
15, and Acts, iv. 13); and men might be wise, according to 
the world, and yet have need, according to St. Paul, to be- 
come fools in order that they might be wise indeed (1 Cor. 
iii. 18). Anda man might be rude in speech, and yet, 
according to the same Apostle, not rude in knowledge 
(2 Cor. xi. 6), te, not possessed of the graces of the 
tongue, and yet have within him a magazine of the noblest 
and best thoughts of all, And that which is accounted 
wisdom in this world may be only foolishness with God, 
seeing that, “ The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, 
that they are vain.” (1 Cor. iii. 19, 20.) Now, all these 
texts, to which many more of the same kind might be added, 
go to prove this—that the world has one language upon 
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this subject and the Bible another—that the wise man of 
the world is not the wisest man of all. And upon this 
point it is my intention to enlarge a little in the present 
sermon. I mean, that the man who acts with the fear of 
God before his eyes for his governing principle, is the 
wisest man of any—lI think the wisest man of any, viewing 
him with a relation to this world only, but assuredly the 
wisest man of any, viewing him with a relation to the next 
world too, and to the result upon the long run. 

1. Now, if we look about us and examine our own little 
plans of a prosperous life upon earth which we have cut 
out for ourselves, or those of our neighbours, we must see 
and confess that, do and toil and think and contrive wisely 
as we will, there are hundreds of things beyond our influ- 
ence still, that must happen in this way or that, to bless or 
to thwart us—accidents, as they are miscalled, turning up 
for us or against us, defying our control, baffling our fore- 
sight, taking us by surprise. Now, it does seem to stand to 
reason, and to Scripture too, that if these matters are all 
under the strict regulation of God’s providence (and if they 
are not so, what can be meant by such texts as those which 
ascribe to Him an attention to the fall of a sparrow ?) 
if all these matters, I say, call them by what name we 
will—accidents, pieces of bad or good luck, and the like— 
and which, by whatever name we call them, do enter very 
largely into the administration of things here below—if all 
these are in the hands of God and tools of His, working 
out His ends, then, I say, it does stand to reason and to 
Scripture, that the man who has ever the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes for a principle, who is securing to himself favour 
in the sight of Him who can throw these accidents in, to the 
welfare or confusion of whomsoever it pleaseth Him—that 
such aman is a much wiser man than he who, with the 
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longest head, puts his trust in that only, and looks not to 
win Providence for his friend. He is a much wiser man, 
because he is using his own natural prudence like the 
other (for he knows that God means that he should use it), 
and whatever mere human prudence can do, restrained no 
doubt by a conscience towards God, that he has a right to 
expect like the other; but then he does not leave out of 
his reckoning a source of prosperity above all human pru- 
dence, even the influence of God’s good providence over 
him, which the other does leave out. So that he seems to 
have the better chance, because he has the right to expect 
help beyond himself, which the other has not. Undoubtedly, 
this worldly prosperity is to be looked for with caution, 
because God may be showing His friendship and favour to 
us in the best possible way by withholding it. But when 
He sees that it may be granted without any damage to our 
souls’ eternal interests, it is not unreasonable, I think, for 
the man who acts ever with the fear of God before his 
eyes, to expect it rather than another; especially under the 
guarantee of the text that “ Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 

2. But there are other reasons for thinking that man the 
wiser man whose wisdom is godly wisdom, even in his re- 
lation to this world. He will be more likely to attain unto 
any lawful object (and for no other would he strive), because 
he would have zmproved means for working his way towards 
it. Such a man would doubtless have obtained the mastery 
of his passions ; he would have listened to God’s word, and 
kept his body under. Now this is a vast advantage on his 
side. The mere worldly-wise man might be his equal in 
eagerness, in activity, in watchfulness—all this his worldly 
ambition alone might inspire; but he would not have a 
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mind so clear from prejudice, from anger, from covetousness, 
from lust. For the due restraint of these enemies to wisdom, 
a higher power is wanted than human prudence; nothing 
short of the fear of God can effect it. Self-control, in short, 
which is the secret of most worldly well-doing, the root of 
most earthly wisdom, belongs chiefly and above all to the 
man who habitually submits selfto God. With this principle, 
again, of self-control acting within him, he would know how 
to choose and how to refuse. He would not be misled by 
the fair outside of an object to the neglect of its sterling 
worth. He would be able to sacrifice a certain advantage 
that was present for a greater advantage that was future. 
He would know how to want as well as how to abound. 
And though I do not mean that the godly man of whom I 
speak would be careful and troubled about these worldly 
matters, yet as all of us are compelled to attend to them to 
a certain extent — for we must live, in order that we may 
live wel/—such a man, I argue, would apply himself to his 
worldly business with so healthy and well-regulated a mind, 
that it could hardly do other than go well with him. 

8. Then, again: suppose either of these characters fails in 
the object upon which he has set his mind—and to failure 
in any earthly object, all no doubt are liable, whether 
the worldly-wise man or the godly-wise man—what have 
they respectively to fall back upon? Which of the two can 
make the best retreat ?—and it is a most essential part of 
wisdom to be provided against the worst. With the down- 
fall of his earthly hopes sinks the spirit of the wise man of 
the earth. Is it for this that I have lived and laboured so 
long; my days weary and my nights watchful? Is it for 
this that I resisted so much to allure, persevered unto the 
end, plodded on through evil and through good; and all to 


be left thus? His staff, therefore, is struck from under him, 
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and he falls prostrate. Not so the wise man of God. Things 
have turned out adverse to him; the staff of his earthly 
strength too is gone; but he can retreat at once into his 
inner man; he can fly to a temple which he had long ago 
built for himself in his own breast, and there find a secret 
abiding-place, which the sorrows of this world cannot enter. 
What if I am fallen, as the world counts it to fall, I have 
acted my part uprightly at least, with the fear of God 
before my eyes; and if not successfully, why to God, 
who maketh rich and maketh poor, who casteth down and 
raiseth up, it has seemed best that I should fall low here, 
perhaps, that I may rise the higher hereafter. I have sunk 
upon earth, that I may soar in heaven. It was thick clay, 
perhaps, that I was in danger of loading myself with, and 
God in mercy would not allow it to gather about me, lest it 
should clog my wings. “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Which 
of the two kinds of wisdom is the more effectual in this 
crisis of our lives—a crisis which is occurring to thousands 
and ten thousands every day? 

4, But there is another point of view in which the supe- 
riority of that wisdom which has God for its principle, and 
that knowledge which is centred in Him, have over wisdom 
and knowledge of every other kind : —viz., that the former 
begin then to bear their principal fruits as the latter are, 
perhaps, expiring. When this world is done with, the 
wisdom and knowledge which are of this world, it may be 
supposed, will be done with too. It may be pleasant to 
know how to govern and guide mankind; but the time will 
come when all rule and authority and power will be put 
under Christ. It may be pleasant to know the kingdoms of 
the earth, and to be able to tell of their cities; but the time 
will come when the earth and its cities will be burned up 
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It may be pleasant to tell the paths of the stars, and to call 
them all by their names; but the time will come when the 
stars shall fall from their courses. It may be pleasant to 
speak with tongues; but the time will come when tongues 
will cease. All such knowledge is pleasant to have, but all 
such knowledge will vanish away—whereas the knowledge 
of God will never fail. hat will go on enlarging and ex- 
panding after we rise out of our graves; and our study 
during our days in the flesh—so far as God was then our 
study—will continue to be so throughout all eternity. Our 
wisdom, so far as it has been directed to walking with God, 
will still have its field for exertion hereafter—a more 
glorious field; for still shall we have to walk with God in 
heaven above. 

5. Lastly, how can anything deserve the name of wisdom 
which does not take into account, first and foremost, the 
immortality of our souls, and the state in which that im- 
mortality is to be passed — whether in joy or grief? How 
can that be wisdom which provides, dexterously enough we 
will suppose, for seventy or eighty years of our being, but 
fails to make provision for the seventy, eighty—nay, count- 
less — millions of years of our being which are to follow? 
Surely, how these are to be passed is the main subject for 
our thoughts—is the main subject on which our foresight, 
our contrivance, our prudence, our wisdom, in short, should 
employ itself. That man would not deserve the name of 
a wise man, as to this world’s matters, who should only 
trouble himself about how the passing year was to be well 
got through, and think nothing of the many years more he 
might have to live before the grave received him. And 
the argument is far stronger when applied to the man who 
provides for the present Ife which is temporal, and makes 
no provision for the future life which is eternal ; and, ac- 
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cordingly, the latter man is, in the plain language of Scrip- 
ture, called a fool: “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee; then whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided ?” 

I will conclude with one short reflection, viz., that the 
mercy of God is shown to us in that the most excellent 
wisdom of all appears to be the most attainable by all. 
The knowledge of God is a knowledge within the reach of 
the poor as much as of any other, perhaps more so; and 
accordingly it was a feature of the Gospel which taught 
this knowledge —a feature which distinguished it from all 
other ancient systems of instruction — that “ to the poor” 
it was preached. The poor, the great mass of mankind, 
have it not in their power to be wise and knowing, as the 
world counts wisdom and knowledge. They have not 
time, nor books, nor earthly teaching to qualify them for 
these high attainments. But they have that within them, 
or ought to have, which qualifies them for attainments far, 
far higher, we have seen, than these; even a meek and 
humble spirit, which the hardships of life tend naturally to 
turn Godwards. Their condition leads them, as by the 
hand, to have God in all their thoughts; and happy shall 
that mother’s child be at the great day, who shall have 
been poorly but piously bred up here, in no other learning 
but that of God’s word; and many will then be the wise 
men of the earth who would rejoice to be accounted worthy 
to sit at his feet. 

May God who did at first teach the hearts of His faithful 
people, by the sending to them the light of His Holy Spirit, 
grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all 
things, and evermore to rejoice in His holy comfort, through 
the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour. 
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SERMON XLVI. 


HAVE SALT IN YOURSELVES. 


Sr. Mark, ix. 49, 50. 


“ Every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is good: 
but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season 
it? Have salt in yourselves.” 


“ Byery oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou seascn 
with salt; neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant 
of thy God to be lacking from thy meat-offering : with all 
thine offerings thou shalt offer salt,” — this was the law for 
sacrifice under Moses. Our Lord takes advantage of the 
law, and turns it to a parable. Under Jesus, sacrifices and 
offerings of flesh God no longer willed; but a new kind of 
sacrifice He required still—even that we should present 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, a living sacrifice to Him. 
Accordingly, in the verses which go before those which I 
have taken for my text, Jesus declares that whatever un- 
sound parts there may be in us must be cut out before we 
can offer up ourselves to God — cost what it may. If it be 
as aright hand, it must be cut off; if as a right eye, it 
must be plucked out; and for the rest, let it be seasoned 
with salt, says He, so that it may be pure and clean and 
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uncorrupt in the sight of God, not offending His nostrils: 
and this salt, He adds, we must have in ourselves. 

The salt of which He here speaks must be understood of 
a religious principle. This is the thing which, when once 
within us, virtue goes out of it to purify the whole man. 
It is so represented in many passages in Scripture, though 
not always under the same figure. Thus, when it was de- 
manded by the Pharisees when the kingdom of God should 
come, Jesus answered them and said, “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” And, in like manner, St. Paul, when applying 
a passage in Deuteronomy to the religion which he taught 
—the new and better one — still fixes its seat in the inner 
man: “Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above,) or, 
Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring Christ 
again from the dead). But what saith it? The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the 
word of faith, which we preach; for with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.” And so, again, the same 
religious principle is represented as dwelling in the same 
secret chamber, in the parable of the leaven which the 
woman took and Aid in three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened. The seat therefore of true religion, whether 
it be called salé or leaven in figures, or whether it be called 
faith or the kingdom of God without a figure, is represented 
in Scripture as within us. 

Now from this consideration will follow several practical 
conclusions of much value :— 

1. It teaches us where the work of religion should be 
going on, where is its chief workshop, where is its chief 
field for the exertion of all its virtues; and that itis no 
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other than our own hearts. What a world of hypocrisy and 
pretence to piety would this reflection get rid of ! How 
would it silence that noisy form of religion, which seems to 
think it shall prevail because of its much speaking, or its 
fair speaking, or its speaking after certain phrases and cer- 
tain forms; whilst the sanctuary within the breast of the 
man is an entire stranger to its presence. Pure religion and 
undefiled, it should seem, has little to do with these things 
without ; its root should be elsewhere and set much deeper. 
And though it is impossible for a truly religious man not to 
let his light so shine that men shall see his good works 
and glorify his Father which is in heaven, still this is with 
him a thing as it were by the by —incidental. They are the 
natural and healthy fruits of the religious principle within 
him —fruits which he cannot help bearing ; and in which 
he certainly delights, not with an ostentatious joy, but be- 
cause he regards them as proofs that his faith is living, and 
has God’s blessing on it. There might be other reasons for 
our blessed Lord’s desiring the spectators of many of His 
great miracles to tell no man of them; but ome reason was 
still probably this :— to give in His own person a practical 
example that true godliness will have no desire to provoke 
observation ; that its abiding-place is in our own bosoms; 
and that to God, who is greater than our hearts, it makes its 
appeal, and not toman. And accordingly, acting as He did 
in this spirit, He drew from His brethren in the flesh, who 
understood Him not, the ill-timed sneer, — “Go into Judea, 
that Thy disciples also may see the works that Thou doest. 
For there is no man that doeth anything in secret, and he 
himself seeketh to be known openly. If Thou do these 
things show Thyself to the world.” 

Surely there is room enough about us for this religious 
principle to show itself in, without our courting the eyes of 
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men to it by going out of the way for the purpose. There 
is a good deal to be done by us all, in curbing our passions, 
and subduing our flesh, and mortifying our members, and 
regulating our tongues, where our religion must have a 
call upon it, and to its proper work. There is a good deal 
for it again to do, in keeping peace amongst our families 
and neighbours, and making peace; in counselling, helping, 
rebuking, comforting, encouraging one another in our pil- 
grimage through this world; and all this without many 
persons knowing much of what we are about. A man 
cannot be a good husband and son, or a woman a good 
daughter and wife, without finding a great deal for this 
religious principle to do—though nearly all the business 
in which it is thus employed is known to very few besides 
the parties immediately concerned. 

It was a misapprehension of the proper place of religion, 
a nristake as to the quarter wherein its business principally 
lies, that made the Jewish character what it was when our 
Saviour was upon earth. There never was a people, since 
the world began, amongst whom there was so much religion 
to look upon as amongst them. The day was spent in 
sacrifices and offerings and processions and hymns. Puri- 
fications of the body and washings of cups and pans were 
going on without end. There were fasts twice in the 
week. The Sabbath was kept, to all appearance, with a 
rigour quite remarkable: no man would walk on it more 
than a certain number of paces—or light the fire of his 
hearth —or stand on his defence — or pluck an ear of corn 
as he passed through the fields. Texts of Scripture pre- 
sented themselves to the eye at every turn: on the walls of 
the houses, on the gates, on parchment-scrolls bound upon 
the forehead or the arms. There were trumpets sounding 
in the streets to collect the people to receive alms of the 
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godly; there were men standing here and there praying in 
the corners of them. The places of public resort were full 
of scribes and doctors, telling the people of this mystery 
and that, contained, as they pretended, in such and such 
words and letters of the Law. The extraordinary shape 
or size of a letter had its hidden meaning. The name of 
Jehovah was so sacred that it was never suffered to pass 
the lips of a Jew, and some other of the Almighty’s titles 
was substituted in its stead. In short, a stranger travers- 
ing Jerusalem, and beholding it with the eye of flesh, 
would have said that there never was a city like that for 
the godliness of its citizens—that there never was a 
people that made such manifestations of their piety. Yet 
we find Jesus, in the midst of all this display, lifting 
up His voice and crying, “O generation of vipers — evil 
and adulterous generation — children of hell — children of 
those that stoned the prophets — hypocrites — extortioners 
—whited sepulchres, full of uncleanness!” and He de- 
nounces God’s wrath against a city too full of wickedness 
to be spared; such wrath as should not leave one stone 
upon another. And this, because religion had full posses- 
sion of everything —their streets, their temple, their syna- 
gogues, their houses, their speeches, their studies, their looks, 
their dress, their carriage —save of that one thing which 
was worth all beside, the hidden man of the heart. ‘The 
treatment of this guilty city was a type of the last judg- 
ment of all, when, no doubt, shall there be, in like manner 
and upon a vast scale, a strange light cast upon the real 
character of men here below, and wonderful will seem the 
depth to which we have been deceived in others, and perhaps 
in ourselves; and men that were last in our esteem shall be 
first, and men that were first shall be last ; for according 
as a man’s secret soul is, so shall he have praise of God. 
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2. Again ; the consideration of the true seat of religion 
— that it is within, the salt. a ourselves — leads to another 
conclusion, allied indeed to the last, but not the self-same ; 
that as religion cannot consist with hypocrisy and pretence, 
neither can it with lukewarmness; it is not within us when 
there is no zeal for it. We speak of men having an object 
at heart, when they are truly in earnest about it —z. e. that 
it stirs within them. Now so it must be with this religious 
principle of which we have been saying so much. There 
are numbers of persons who profess religion to a certain 
point, but who give no token that it pricks them to the 
heart. They are no pretenders, such as I have spoken of 
before ; rather indeed the contrary. They think there 
is such a thing as being righteous over much. They ob- 
serve many of the forms of religion, and have good reputations 
among their fellow-men. Meanwhile there is no sign that 
the religious principle is in action within them — that it is 
consecrating them, as the salt did the sacrifice, to the ser- 
vice of God. They hear the Scriptures read and sermons 
preached, attentively enough perhaps; but neither the one 
nor the other (to use an engraver’s phrase) appears to bite. 
The word read or preached leaves no mark or impression 
behind. There is in them no war (such as that described 
by St. Paul) between their mind and their members — 
their mind struggling after God, though their members 
crave after their lusts. They are strangers to that inward 
ferment of which the same Apostle speaks, touching his 
Corinthian converts: ‘Ye sorrowed after a godly sort; 
what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what 
vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge !” 
They have none of that holy rapture of the Apostle, nor 
any approach to it — for it would be unfair perhaps to ex- 
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"pect it in the like degree — which bursts from him in such 
language as this :— “ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Here the leaven 
is evidently at work in the heart — here the salt is season- 
ing the sacrifice, and fairly in possession, within the body. 
Such a state of mind as is indicated by these passages (and 
it is the state of mind of a man who was one of the most 
illustrious of Christ’s foliowers, “a chosen vessel,”) argues 
that the religious principle cannot consist with a lukewarm, 
decent profession of Christianity, and no more. 

3. There is one more view of the subject which I will 
take. The consideration of the true seat of religion, and 
the place wherein the salt ought to lie, should suggest this: 
the extreme caution we should use in judging of another 
man’s spiritual condition ; the hazard we run of condemning 
him wrongfully, if we do venture to condemn him. For we 
condemn the inner man whilst we can only see the outer. 
We decide without evidence. How are we to fathom the 
secrets of our neighbour’s heart and sound its depths ? Who 
shall know what is in a man save the spirit of the man that 
is in him? How can we tell what secret conflict may be 
going on within him? What do we understand of his 
temptations, of his resolutions, of his vows, of his misgivings, 
of his bitter and silent remorse ? Has he laid them all open 
to us, that we may have grounds for our judgment? Heis 
not called upon to do so: enough that he makes his con- 
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fession unto God, and throws himself upon His mercy. Are 
we, blind and prejudiced and passionate as we are, to pre- 
sume to place ourselves on Christ’s throne, instead of Him, 
and judge the world before the time ? There is no pre- 
sumption beyond this. Want we to sit in judgment? Be 
it so ; but let it be in a case where we are qualified to judge 
by having before us all the facts—and to condemn, by 
finding those facts condemning. And one such case every 
one of us may exercise himself on, and one only — and that 
case is his own. Judge your own spiritual condition as 
soon and as often as you will; you cannot do so too often 
or too soon. Call up your secret sins before you, and set 
them as in the light of God’s countenance ; and have them 
all in remembrance, be they as many as the hairs of your 
head. Be as hard and ill-natured here as you please. You 
are at full liberty to sift and search and spare not. You 
may accuse yourselves as bitterly as you like. You may 
pass sentence with what severity you will : and happy are 
ye indeed if in this trial ye shall not have occasion to pass 
sentence of death. But from another man’s heart and the 
secrets thereof, forbear. Leave him alone to his own con- 
science and to God; and to that great day when a strict 
and solemn account shall be taken both of him and you, at 
a tribunal where all hearts will be open, all desires known, 
and from which no secrets will be hid. 
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SERMON XLVI. 
EXHORT ONE ANOTHER DAILY. 


HEBREWS, iii. 13. 


“Exhort one another daily, while it is called to-day ; lest 
any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 


Tue Apostle advises us to commune one with another in 
matters touching our immortal souls, and to give to one 
another exhortation and encouragement to bestir ourselves 
perpetually in the great work of saving them alive. He 
bids us not to let one another rest upon this subject — the 
most weighty that can occupy the thoughts of any human 
being — but to quicken one another to a lively interest in 
it, by every means we can, and as often as we can—even, 
says he, daily. Stir up in yourselves and in others, says 
he, this sense daily; put it not off; let not intervals of neg- 
ligence and unconcern occur in this matter; let not a day 
pass without reminding yourselves of what you are put 
into this world for, what in it is the one thing needful, and 
whither you are to go when you leave it. He requires this 
to be done dazly, because there come daily a thousand things 
in our way to put all such thoughts out of our head, and to 
substitute for them other and worse. You have all of you 
a great deal of business to do—:much that is allowable, and 
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some that is necessary; the wants of the passing day to be 
attended to, the perils of the passing day to be provided 
against. Then, besides these, there are the pleasures of 
life daily thrusting themselves on us, estranging us from 
another world and wedding us to this. So that on every 
account the warning of which the Apostle speaks has need 
to be very frequent. And he directly or incidentally assigns 
two motives, calculated to impress us with the importance’ 
and necessity of awaking in ourselves, and in all with whom 
we have to do, an earnest concern for our everlasting 
portion. 

One is, lest the deceitfulness of sin should harden the heart. 
It is a dreadful evil, that of a hardened heart, such as is 
here supposed; a heart which cannot be touched by a sense 
of sin—in other words, a dead conscience. God, to be sure, 
in His Almighty power may quicken a dead conscience, as 
He may quicken and has quickened a dead man; but the 
latter case is a miracle, and the former is no less. And it 
would be just as reasonable to take no care of the body, 
presuming that God may cause it to revive even though it 
should die, as to take no care of the soul, on the same pre- 
sumption. Whilst there is life in the body, there is hope. 
So long there is something for the physician to employ 
himself upon,—a principle, however feeble, to which he 
may make some successful application 5 but what is he to 
apply himself to when the life of his patient is gone? And 
so of the soul. Whilst there is life in that — some feeling 
of right and wrong, some remorse, however slight, at sin 
done — so long there is something in it for God’s Spirit, in 
His ordinary operations, to touch and work upon. There 
is a spark — which is very near going out, it is true, and 
probably will go out, but which may be possibly cherished 
into a flame. But if the soul has no feeling in it of right 
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and wrong (a state to which it may be reduced), if it has 
no remorse at all, if it is so hard as to be past all sense of 
sin, what, in such a case, is left in it for God’s Spirit to 
work upon? Where there is no smoke at all, how is the 
flax to be blown intoa blaze? I have already said, nothing 
is beyond the reach of God’s. power—for He can work 
miracles ; but it seems certainly nothing less than a spiritual 
miracle for a dead conscience to be quickened. St. Paul 
himself represents it as to feeling, in the condition of a limb 
that has been seared with a hot iron, which cannot be 
strung again. 

Now, in proportion to the horror of this condition of the 
soul ought to be the care not to be reduced to it; and it is 
brought about, hints the Apostle in the text, by “the de- 
ceitfulness of sin.” It is not one sin or two, however great, 
that are enough to harden a man’s heart. We have in- 
stances enough in the Bible of persons falling into some 
very grievous sins indeed, and having their consciences as 
it were stunned by them for awhile, and yet reviving to 
better things: their hearts, though grievously deadened by 
their deeds, still not dead —as the instance of David. But 
it is rather by a habit of sin that the heart is by degrees 
hardened: a habit which begins under feelings of fear and 
trembling, with resolutions not to commit the sin again, or 
if again, but very seldom; with pain and self-dislike for 
having done it at all; with hopes that the temptation will 
not after a while be so strong, and that resistance may 
be offered to it more successfully. And thus the sinner is 
tempted and led on, and enticed again when he shrinks, 
and-has a fresh bribe offered him as his resolution waxes 
for a while stronger, till at length he is fairly got into the 
net, and extricate himself from the toils he cannot: the 
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self-reproach of the novice in wickedness, all depart ; and 
he yields himself up to his iniquity, and shuts his eyes to 
the consequences of it. But to bring him to this, there is 
need of time. It is not, as I have said, one act or two, be 
they heinous as they may, that will kill his conscience ; but 
it dies of this slow poison of repeated sin — repeated till it 
is scarcely known that sin it is. 

Well then, says the Apostle—to put a stop to the pro- 
gress of this habit of sin, “ Exhort one another daily.” Do 
not let the wholesome self or mutual exhortation linger and 
be delayed till the habit is formed and fixed beyond all 
possibility of change; but torment yourselves out of it by 
awful thoughts, often, regularly, renewed—and be not 
lulled into damnation by the deceitfulness of sin, which 
comes upon you in silence, like a creeping palsy. Assail 
it whilst it is young, and cease not to assail it even though 
it grow stronger; but daily disturb its progress—even as 
you must stir water incessantly in frost, if you would not 
have it fix itself into ice. 

And here I wouid remark upon the vast value of having 
stated seasons set apart for attending more especially to the 
concerns of our souls. Bad habits are formed in men, as 
things are at present, God knows, fast enough; but how 
many such habits are prevented from forming by the Lord's 
Day coming every seventh day to turn their hearts to better 
things! How many a man has been brought on that day 
to a sense that there was something sadly wrong growing in 
him, and which he must set about reforming if he would 
save his soul! Had there been no Lord’s Day, he would 
probably have been called to no review of his life, to no 
self-examination, to no discovery of the necessity of turning 
himself about. And how sure it is, that they who esteem 
all days alike, and spend Sunday as they spend any other 
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day, never looking on it as a day for measuring themselves 
by the stature of Christ, that they may see how much they 
have fallen short of it, or how much they have approached 
it since they measured last; how sure it is that persons, 
who thus abandon the Lord’s Day, will find themselves ere 
long fixed in habits of sin which nothing can unsettle, and 
having hearts hard as nether millstones, without knowing 
how they have become so. And what is true of the Lord’s 
Day holds true of every other stated time of taking care of 
our souls. You can probably scarcely tell yourselves, how 
much wickedness your morning and evening prayers with 
your families, or by your bed-sides, keep you from; how 
these devotions, regularly recurring, serve to interrupt 
habits of sin which, but for such interruptions, would be 
daily forming in you. Guess indeed you might how it 
would be with you without them, by observing how it is 
with others who have no such short seasons set apart for 
communing with God—how they at length become hardened 
even as the flint. 

2. But there is another motive which the Apostle urges, 
besides the danger of sin creeping into a habit, and so the 
heart becoming hardened—and this motive is, that there is 
little time enough for a check to be put to them; and that 
delay is therefore dangerous. ‘“Exhort one another,” says 
he, “ daily, while it is called to-day.” Put it not off till to- 
morrow, for to-day only is your own. Plant in your own 
breasts, and in the breasts of all with whom you have to do, 
without loss of an hour, solemn thoughts of God and of 
death ; and by means of those thoughts nip in the bud 
whatever sinful habit is forming in you. Such habits only 
form because men trust to length of days. Surely no man 
would be cherishing himself into a fornicator, or drunkard, 
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any kind, who felt convinced that death was at his elbow ; 
and yet that it is so we have only to look about us to be 
satisfied of, observing, as we must observe, that by reason 
of death everything around us is as shifting as the sands ; 
and that whatever we lay our hands upon, fair and flourish- 
ing as it may seem, is ready to crumble into dust almost 
before we grasp it. Surely a man need not live long to 
be convinced, that all he can reckon upon with safety is the 
now which he has. There is hardly a scheme which you 
can propose to yourselves at three months’ date that you 
must not feel very doubtful whether you will ever execute 
—so many are the cross events which may come to pass in 
the mean season to overthrow them. And yet, whilst you 
acknowledge this to be the case in lesser matters, will you 
risk the great business of saving your souls alive, not for 
months but for years and years ; and touching this business 
feel no force in the Apostle’s phrase of “daily, while it is 
called to-day?” “ Whilst we have time, let us do good,” is 
the language of Scripture elsewhere: “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things that 
belong unto thy peace; but now they are hid from thine 
eyes,”—is again its language in another place: ‘“ Because I 
have called, and ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, 
and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also will laugh 
at your calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh : ”»— 
is its language in a third place. The rich man in the 
parable would fain have exhorted his brethren, when he 
was himself got into the pit ; but then it was too late; and 
doubtless many opportunities lost of doing good unto other 
men’s souls can we charge ourselves with—the souls of 
men now gone to their account—which we lost only be- 
cause we reckoned upon to-morrow too much, and thought 
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not of to-day, “while it is called to-day.” And if it should 
be our lot to be taken with our last sickness unawares, as it 
very probably will be —for it is so with almost all — of 
what folly shall we accuse ourselves that we listened not to 
the timely exhortation, whether from our minister or from 
any other voice, that should have smitten our very souls as 
a warning from God; and which would have done so, but 
that we trusted to to-morrow, and said still within ourselves, 
“My lord delayeth His coming.” 

God grant us grace that these considerations may work 
in us activity and watchfulness to make our calling and 
election sure; that we suffer no evil habit to gain by de- 
grees the dominion over us, stealing upon us like a leprosy ; 
but that we call ourselves to account in time, and cease not 
till we have stayed the plague; and that the like care, as 
far as in us lies, we take of those that belong to us, and are 
under our influence, that we may save not only ourselves 
but those also that hear us. And that remembering, how 
“in the midst of life we are in death,” how we never con- 
tinue in one stay, we may make the most of this our day; 
and, whilst time is, provide for our condition when time 
shall be no more. 
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SERMON XLVIII. 
CHRISTIAN PERSEVERANCE. 


St. MarrHew, x. 22. 
“ He that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 


TuHEsE words were first of all addressed by Jesus to His 
disciples, and certainly they must be allowed to have a par- 
ticularly appropriate reference to them. He was preparing 
them for the difficulties and dangers they would have to 
encounter in His service. He kept none of these back from 
them: he did not seduce them by any expectations which 
might deceive them. If they thought great things were in 
store for them, as followers of a Prince of whose coming 
the Scriptures were full, these were the things:—scrip and 
purse they were to have none—houses and homes none, or 
such as were only casual—from some cities they were to 
be fairly driven out—they were to walk as through an 
enemy’s country —they were to be taken before magistrates 
for the doctrines they held—scourged—betrayed, brother 
by brother — hated of all men—many of them put to death: 
these were the things in store for them. Nevertheless, adds 
Jesus, “he that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 

But the encouragement and caution thus administered by 
our Lord to them, it may be said, are scarcely applicable to 
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us. We have none or few of these terrible scenes to go 
through; Why should we not endure unto the end ?—If we 
turn the matter over, however, in our minds, perhaps we 
shall find that we need the word quite as much as they. 
For, in the first place, it may be remembered, that if the 
immediate followers of our Lord were called to sharper suf- 
ferings, and so might be shaken, they were upheld by a 
more lively faith, and so might be shaken less dangerously. 
It is almost difficult to imagine how persons could help 
enduring who had consorted with Jesus Himself and seen 
His miracles—dead bodies starting to life at His call; 
heard His doctrines, such as man never spake; beheld Him 
triumph over death ; conversed with Him after He rose 
again; and witnessed His ascension to the right hand of 
His Father. Such facts as these, presented to the very 
eyes of the diciples, must have imparted to them a strong 
and vivid faith which nothing, one would fancy, could over- 
come; a faith to which we, who not having seen, yet 
believe, scarcely perhaps are able to attain. If therefore 
their trials were more searching than ours, the principle by 
means of which they could sustain them was stronger than 
ours; and so, on the whole, we have at least as much need 
as they of being exhorted to endure unto the end. 

Again. We are placed in this world in a state of trial: 
nothing can be more evident than that, And in order to 
this trial various touchstones, as it were, are applied to us, 
to see what is in us: different circumstances provided to 
bring our characters out. The young have a set of trials 
fitted for them—the lusts of the flesh and the pride of life: 
these will betray something of their characters; it will be 
brought to light whether they are disposed to yield to their 
passions or to restrain them. By and by they escape out of 
youth ; but out of trial they do not escape yet: another set 
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of temptations opens upon them now. The cares of life, its 
business, the deceitfulness of riches, the love of the world 
—these present themselves now and put their characters to 
the proof; making it appear whether they are worshippers 
of God or Mammon; intent upon gathering treasure in 
heaven or loading themselves with thick clay. They pass 
through manhood, and old age takes them up next: but 
still old age again brings with it temptations of its own 3; 
weakness and sickness perhaps demanding patience; habits 
confirmed by time demanding vigorous resolutions to van- 
quish and correct ; comforts and pleasures of former days 
taken away, demanding submission to God’s will in the 
cheerful surrender of them; — all calculated to discover 
whether they are still clinging to the life which now is, or 
making ready to exchange it for immortality. 

Then again: as for the different ages, so for the different 
conditions of life, is there a class of temptations appropriate. 
Health, for instance, which ought to render a man more 
useful and active, has a temptation in itself, by making the 
passions more headstrong and the desire of life more vehe- 
ment. Sickness, which ought to humble a man before God, 
may make him, with the wife of Job, ready to “curse God 
and die.” Property, which ought to increase a man’s zeal 
for his neighbour’s good, when he has the means to promote 
it, may only make him high-minded and luxurious. Poverty, 
which ought to make a man poor in spirit, meet for the 
kingdom of Heaven, may only make him cunning, unthank- 
ful, and thievish. So that almost everything that is thrown 
before us admits of use or abuse; and according as we do 
use or abuse it, is the issue of our trial. 

And, besides all this, there is a touchstone for the temper 
of everyman. The world is so contrived, that the irritable 
shall be provided with things to vex them, and the slothful 
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with things to lay them to sleep, and the fearful with things 
to scare them, and the fold with things to make them 
audacious, and the hard-hearted with things to make their 
hearts stony, and the jealous with things to call forth their 
jealousy, and the suspicious with things to awake their sus- 
picions — i.e. all flesh is placed in temptation’s way, ex- 
pressly that all flesh may be tried, of what sort it is ; not for 
God’s satisfaction, but for its own discipline and edification. 
In this trial he who holds right on, tempted as he may be, 
enduring unto the end—that man shall be saved. 

Having thus briefly explained my text, I shall draw 
from it two lessons of some importance. 

First: These words of our Lord appear to teach us that 
there are none who may not fall. For to whom were they 
originally spoken? Was it not to the very Apostles of our 
Lord themselves? If any were called, were not they whom 
Christ Himself invited with His own lips to be His own? 
If any were elect, must it not have been those whom Christ 
Himself chose out of the world to be His special ministers ? 
Yet still to these men our Blessed Lord does not scruple to 
say, “he that endureth unto the end ghall be saved ;” he 
that goeth through the temptations which await you, and 
which I tell you of beforehand —not he who putteth his 
hand to. the plough and looketh back — shall be saved. 
And, accordingly, one amongst them did fall, though he 
was called with the rest. For when our Lord declared, in 
the earlier part of His ministry, “Verily I say unto you ” 
(addressing Himself to His disciples), “that ye which have 
followed Me in the regeneration, when the Son of Man 
shall sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (St. 
Matt. xix. 28), He must be understood to have included 
Judas in the number of the twelve; and therefore it should 
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seem that Judas was at that time safe as the rest. And 
this argument may be thought to be strengthened by the 
change which Jesus is reported to have made in this ex- 
pression, when He used nearly the same words a second 
time, just before he was betrayed, when Judas had now 
conceived the sin in his heart: for He now no longer says, 
“Ye shall sit upon ¢welve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes,” but “ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes” (St. Luke, xxii. 30), as though the number of the 
thrones was not as it once was. The same also may be 
inferred from a passage in St. John, where Jesus exclaims, 
“Those that Thou gavest Me I have kept, and none of them 
is lost, but the son of perdition.” Judas therefore, “the 
son of perdition,” according to the strict construction of 
the passage, was one whom God had once given to Him, 
but who nevertheless by transgression fell—he endured not 
to the end. And another of them, who did finally endure, 
seems to have run very great risk of falling away —I mean 
Peter; whose unstable character appears to have made his 
Master (if I may so speak) anxious for him. “Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.” The wording of this verse is remarkable. Satan, 
it seems, desired to have all the disciples—“you;” but 
Jesus prays for Peter alone or above the rest — “thee:” as 
though He considered Peter's case to be one of great un- 
certainty; Peter to stand in jeopardy beyond his fellows, 
Judas only excepted. And our Lord’s foresight and fears 
were justified by the future conduct of this disciple. For 
having denied his Master, he went out and wept indeed, 
but his conversion was critical even then: for he was not 
afterwards disposed to run any risk in burying the body of 
Jesus; nor, when Jesus had risen again, and he had seen 
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Him, did he seem to expect much or anything to come of 
His Gospel. He apparently betook himself again to his 
old trade of fishing (saying to the others, “I go a fishing”), 
as though he had no further thought of the ministry ; and 
he had to receive a thrice-repeated rebuke from his crucified 
Master, before he again devoted himself to His service. 
* “Lovest thou Me more than these?” —lovest thou Me 
and My cause more than these nets and fish and boats and 
occupations of thy former days? Then return not to them 
again: but rather be, as I appointed thee before, a fisher of 
men. So that of these chosen servants of Christ, these 
“called” to be His in a peculiar manner, these “elect” 
out of the world, one fell, and another was near falling. 
They were not, therefore, idle words which were spoken 
unto them, “ he that endureth unto the end shall be saved.” 
And much more do they cry unto us—even unto the very 
best among us; even unto him who feels most assured that 
his Lord hath called him, that He has taken him out of the 
world to be His own — “be not high-minded, but fear ;” 
“let him that thinketh he standeth take heed;” let him not 
rest his final salvation upon the belief that the elect (of 
whom he may feel sure that he is one) cannot eventually 
fall. But rather, with our Church, let him consider that 
he is not safe till he is actually delivered from the burden 
of this flesh with all its frailties ;-— with our Church, who 
teaches us, in her Burial Service, to pray that our most 
“holy and merciful Saviour, our most worthy Judge eternal, 
will not suffer us, at our last hour, for any pains of death, 
to fall from Him :” as though to the last gasp of breath we 
are in peril of miscarriage. 

There is another lesson, also an important one, to be 
drawn from these words, “he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved.” This it is: that nothing less than patient con- 
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tinuance in well-doing is expected of every soul that would 
see God —to endure unto the end implying as much. Now, 
I would submit this text to the consideration of those who 
hold it to be everything to make a good end, as it is called; 
who are satisfied if they see a dying friend or neighbour 
profess on their death-bed, that then at length the love of 
Christ constraineth them, that they too now desire to die, 
and to be with Him, which is far better; though these 
sentiments are heard issuing from their lips, on that occa~- 
sion, for the first time, perhaps—their past lives correspond- 
ing to none such. Such death-bed emotions are to be 
viewed with fear and trembling, rather than with exulta- 
tion and confidence: and it should seem that, in order to 
discourage this practice of measuring people’s spiritual 
condition according to their deaths rather than according to 
their lives, we have the deaths of so few holy men recorded 
in the Scriptures, though we have ample histories of their 
lives. For as, on the one hand, a bad man, at the point of 
death, most anxious to escape torment intolerable, and 
desirous to believe that if he then, even at that eleventh 
hour, feels Christ near him, he shall escape it —as such 
a man, I say, may persuade himself that this comfortable 
feeling he has, and therefore shall have the comfortable 
portion which it forebodes; so, on the other hand, may a 
good man, of penitent and humble spirit, depart, as it were, 
under a cloud, with no such happy assurance at all. It will 
be the lives of men, I apprehend, that at the judgment day 
will furnish the main subject for their sentence; they being 
then to give an account of all “the things done in the body, 
according to that they have done, whether it be good or 
bad ;” and of these things how small a proportion are those 
which pass on the bed of death. I submit this text to the 
consideration of those who separate a man’s faith from his 
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life, as though the faith could be saving where the life is 
sinful. And though I should be the last person to preach 
(God forbid it!) that a man’s works, however good, are a 
meritorious cause of his salvation, that he is anything but 
an unprofitable servant, do or say he what he will — still I 
hold it to be dangerous in the extreme to teach any man to 
judge of his faith by any other test than his works: the 
works being the fruit, the faith the tree, and Christ the life 
of the tree. And let an evil liver say what he will, when 
death-stricken, as to his feeling an interest in his Saviour, 
and as to his knowing of a surety that he is safe by feeling 
that interest —let us who stand by him hope that so it may 
be, for his soul’s sake, and because “Charity hopeth all 
things ;” but for ourselves, and for our own souls, let us “to 
the law and to the testimony;” which does not deal in this 
language, but in language more sober, more alarming, and, 
I will add, more consistent with our condition as reasonable 
and responsible beings placed in this world to serve God 
and love our brother, and so to fit ourselves for another, 
a better, and a more enduring world —even that “he that 
endureth unto the end shall be saved.” And though it is 
not for us to tell what God may not do, in the abundance 
of His mercy, to save a soul suddenly from death, to snatch 
a thief to Paradise, yet whatever He does of this kind is 
done of His uncovenanted mercy : He makes no promise, 
offers no pledge ; but, on the contrary, from the beginning 
of Scripture to the end, sets before us our portion hereafter, 
of right hand or of left, of sheep or goats, of wheat or tares, 
according to our deeds here— our daily conversation, our 
struggles to serve Him, our manifestation of love to Him by 
the proof He requires, ever. that of keeping His command - 
ments. 

Wherefore, my beloved brethren, whatever hope others 
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may entertain from a rapturous confession at the last, be 
their course before God in times past what it may — “‘be 
ye,” for your parts, “ steadfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, knowing that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.” Then may they who attend upon 
your last moments hear you breathe forth your faith in your 
Redeemer, and your trust that you are in Him accepted, 
with unmixed joy: for they will remember that your life 
and your death agreed together; and that having lived to 


God, you may humbly express your conviction that to God 
you die. 
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SERMON XLIX. 





FRUITS OF CONVERSION. 


Acts, xxii. 14, 15. 


“The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou 
shouldest know His will, and see that Just One, and 
shouldest hear the voice of His mouth. For thou shalt 
be His witness unto all men of what thou hast seen and 
heard.” 


TuHE conversion of St. Paul, of which we have the record 
and the particulars from his own mouth, has furnished much 
food for meditation and argument to religious men. The 
circumstance in it, however, which has usually been most 
discussed, is its suddenness. He was going down to Damas- 
cus, a persecutor of the Church. He was called on the 
instant by Jesus, and from a persecutor he became a pillar 
and martyr of the same. All this, it is said, was the work 
of a few hours—so momentary may be the new birth. 
And many, building on this, have gone so far as to say that 
conversion generally, if not universally, is of this sudden 
character ; and that the day and minute must be remem- 
bered by every one who has experienced it. I believe that 
in mapy cases this is perfectly true: that many a wicked 
and godless liver has been startled by some sudden and 
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vehement call from God unto a sense of his sins, and has a 
perfect recollection of the moment when this his great de- 
liverance was brought to pass. He remembers it was dur- 
ing some grievous sickness, whilst he was lying in his bed 
feverish and afraid, that this new light burst on him; or, 
after having some very narrow escape from the grave by 
some accident, which spake to him with the voice of a 
trumpet; or, after witnessing the death of a friend —a 
companion of his wickedness, perhaps, cut down at his side ; 
or, after hearing some remarkable sermon, or reading some 
awakening text in God’s word. He remembers distinctly 
that a power was upon him at. one or other of these 
moments, which stunned him as it were; so he can date 
that great escape accurately enough. 

But though this may be the case with many, it may not 
be the case of all. Some may have been so favourably 
placed in their childhood, or been blessed with dispositions 
so reverent towards God, that the grace of God, which 
they received in their baptism, and which made them 
children of God instead of children of wrath, was never 
afterwards forfeited by them: the prayer in the baptismal 
service being in them fulfilled, and they “receiving the ful- 
ness of God's grace, and ever remaining in the number of 
His faithful and elect children.” And accordingly, though 
St. Paul underwent conversion, and that too of a kind most 
sudden and striking, we read in other places of Scripture 
of persons called by God from the womb, and of their being 
filled with the Holy Spirit even from that time. Such was 
the case with John the Baptist, and probably with Timothy, 
who “from a child had known the Holy Scriptures,” being 
himself born and cherished of religious parents; so that St. 
Paul was able to “call to remembrance the unfeigned faith 
that was in him, which dwelt first in his grandmother Lois, 
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and his mother Eunice.” And so also was it with one in 
our own Church, who was able to say upon his death-bed, “I 
have lived to see this world is made up of perturbations, and 
I have been long preparing to leave it, and gathering com- 
fort for the dreadful hour of making my account with God, 
which I now apprehend to be near; and though I have by 
His grace loved Him in my youth, and feared Him in mine 
old age, and laboured to have a conscience void of offence 
to Him and to all men, yet if thou, O Lord, be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, who can abide it? And there- 
fore where I have failed, Lord, show mercy unto me, for I 
plead not my righteousness but the forgiveness of my un- 
righteousness, for His merits who died to purchase pardon for 
penitent sinners: and since I owe Thee a death, Lord, let 
it not be terrible; and then take Thine own time. I submit 
to it. Let not mine, O Lord, but Thy will be done.” * 
Here was another instance, I think, of the same kind as be- 
fore, where the party was happily endowed with so blessed 
a spirit, and brought up so carefully in the ways of God by 
righteous parents, that the grace of God, which was given 
him at his baptism, at no time of his life afterwards for- 
sook him; and that therefore, there never was in his life a 
moment which he could call to mind as the moment of his 
conversion—the moment when, from a careless, unconscious 
deadness to all sense of sin, he was awakened to a better 
mind. And it is to such cases as these, perhaps, that the 
expressions in Scripture may be thought to apply, which 
speak of “the kingdom of God not coming of observation, but 
being already within you,”—of its likeness to a grain of 
mustard seed, the least of all seeds, hardly to be seen with 
the most close observation, but by degrees growing up into 
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a great tree; or, again, to leaven, which the woman hid in 
three measures of meal till the whole should be gradually 
leavened. 

I have said thus much to relieve the minds of those who, 
having been striving from their childhood upwards to have 
a conscience void of offence both towards God and towards 
man, are distressed because they cannot, on reviewing their 
lives past, fix upon any particular moment as the moment of 
their conversion, which they are told by some they must be 
able to do in order to have the testimony of the Spirit to 
their being in a state of salvation: and not to speak peace 
to those for whom there is no peace, to those who have been 
living in sin in times past and do live in sin still, and yet _ 
have a hope that they shall be saved after all, though they 
should die without any experience of the work of conversion 
having been effected in them. They must be converted 
assuredly, or they are lost men: and their conversion must 
be a matter so striking, so clamorous, so full of agony, that 
it must be remembered by them ; and remembered probably 
with many circumstances of time and place, even as they 
would so remember any escape from the water or the fire. 

It was not however so much with a view to express my 
sentiments to you on the question whether conversion must 
necessarily be sudden and memorable, or whether it may 
not be gradual and progressive, beginning with baptism and 
advancing until death, without any epoch in its course to 
impress the mind — it was not, I say, somuch with this view 
that I have brought before you to-day the subject of St. 
Paul’s conversion, as to show the real fruits of conversion, be 
it sudden or otherwise: to show that without these fruits 
there is no conversion at all; and that to this part of St. 
Paul’s example it would be well if many would turn their 
attention, who dwell with great earnestness on the suddenness 
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of the transaction, and make little remark on the nature and 
after consequences of it. For only let us see what St. Paul 
became after his conversion, as compared with what he was 
before it: and here I do not mean merely the completeness 
of the change in his character, but the steady continuance 
in it, through many long years, through many most trying 
circumstances, through many most grievous temptations, 
such as occurred in a life indefatigably active even unto the 
very end of it. It was not in him a mere fit of fanatic 
feeling, but a steady perseverance unto the last in the 
discharge of a thousand painful duties to God, to man, and 
to himself. I press this consideration upon you strongly ; 
because I suspect that many of those who insist most on the 
necessity of sudden conversions, do content themselves with 
the lively feeling of some memorable moment—a feeling 
carnal or spiritual or of a mixed kind, as it may be—and 
do not afterwards up and away constantly and continually 
to the testimony and to the covenant, to those sure and safe 
witnesses of a true and genuine conversion. 

St. Paul had been a fierce and furious enemy of the cross 
of Christ; he was a man of strong blood (as the expression 
is), and did not anything by halves; the fear of him was 
far and wide upon the Church; he held the clothes of the 
men who stoned Stephen, encouraging them thereby in 
their unholy work; he volunteered an embassy of persecu- 
tion to Damascus, eager to hale to prison men and women; 
the fame of his evil deeds going before him to that place, 
and alarming all the disciples that dwelt there. Now in 
all this we are at a loss to find any charitable spirit at all; 
it was a violent, impetuous, passionate, unbridled man that 
was at work, doing the deeds that the natural heart 
prompted. Jesus calls him to Himself in a very signal 
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takes upon him His service, and turns from his former 
self. For what do we find him now? A want of charity 
was a leading feature of his character hitherto: what is its 
leading feature henceforward? Take his own most eloquent 
description of charity, and try his life by it now, article by 
article; and judge for yourselves whether he was in any re- 
spect lacking. “Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
There is scarcely an item in this catalogue of virtues (for 
charity seems to comprehend all virtues) which was not 
thoroughly opposed to the previous temper of St. Paul’s 
mind and the habits of his life. Was he, who breathed 
threatenings and slaughter, the man to “ suffer long and be 
kind?” Was he, who took pains to obtain a cruel commis- 
sion from the authorities at Jerusalem — not called, as it 
should seem, to the execution of his office by any stern 
necessity, but of his own will, which had pleasure in the 
exercise of a tyrannous power —the man neither to “envy, 
nor to vaunt himself, nor to be puffed up, nor to behave 
himself unseemly, nor to be easily provoked?” Was he, 
who could stand by and consent to St. Stephen’s death, 
doing all but casting the stones with his own hands, the 
man to “think no evil,” neither to “rejoice in iniquity ?” 
Was he who would take no pains to examine the evidence 
upon which the faith of Jesus was founded, and who had 
resisted that which must have presented itself to his eyes, 
in spite of himself, when he saw the calmness with which 
the first martyr met his death, and commended his spirit to 
his Lord and Master ;— was he, I say, the man to “rejoice 
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in the truth?” to follow after that patiently, perseveringly, 
and at any cost? Was this fiery impassioned spirit the 
man to “bear all things, to hope all things, to endure all 
things?” Yet so it came to pass. Only conceive then 
the struggle St. Paul must have had with himself to wrench 
himself thus round! Only picture to yourselves the strong, 
stern restraints he must have been perpetually fastening 
upon himself to bring him to what he was! Only imagine 
the resolution with which he must have cherished in him- 
self all those opposite principles which now urged him to 
wear himself to the death for the disciples’ sake, whereas 
before he had had his chief pleasure in hunting them out 
for the slaughter! You will say, all this was done by the 
rush of God’s Spirit into his heart, which made him another 
man. No doubt God’s Spirit was most actively at work in 
him: but he was not himself disobedient unto the heavenly 
call, or still that Spirit would have striven in vain. 

We know from his own words that there was, in fact, a 
violent struggle going on within him before he could get 
the mastery over his former self, and run a better course. 
The passage in which he describes this struggle (for 1 
cannot but think, from the force with which the picture is 
drawn, it must have been a sketch from the life, a faithful 
history of the secret workings of his own soul, yet uncon- 
firmed in the ways of godliness by long habit), —the passage 
in which he describes this struggle is well known to you, 
but, nevertheless, hear it once again : that you may be con- 
vinced that when St. Paul followed up his first conversion 
so perseveringly, it was not done without great cost on his 
own part, great self-sacrifice, mortification, wrestling with 
the evil one; that ye may know what the profession of 
Christ’s name exacts of you in like manner; and that being 
called by Jesus, ye may not rest in the call itself, but be led 
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by it to the practical regulation of your lives. “I know,” 
says this Apostle, “that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth 
no good thing : for to will is present with me; but how to 
perform that which is good I find not. For the good that 
I would I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do. 
Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man: but I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members.” This struggle is so trying, so wearing to 
the Apostle’s mind, that he concludes this animated de- 
scription by an appeal as it were unto heaven for further 
help; “O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?” and then he adds, as if his 
prayer had been heard, “I thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. So then with the mind I myself serve the law of 
God; but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Thave produced this passage to prove to you how much 
is to be done after conversion ; how far St. Paul was from 
reposing and setting up his rest in his call, real and mani- 
fest and marked as it was in him. On the contrary, what 
carefulness it wrought in him, what clearing of himself, 
what indignation, what fear, what vehement desire, what 
zeal, what revenge! And I would rather advise to an 
attentive consideration of these consequences of his con- 
version than to the contemplation of the suddenness of it. 
The one consideration may or may not appertain to us, the 
other cannot fail. It may happen to us not to be suddenly 
converted; but it must happen to us, if converted we are at 
all, whether suddenly or otherwise, that we must prove the 
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conversion to be of God by the lives we lead thenceforward 
for ever. 

Be not then deceived in the judgment ye make of your- 
selves. Try the spirit which is in you whether it be of God, 
and try it by this test; whether it be such as leads you 
through evil report and good report —through every fight of 
afflictions, through every temptation which besets you in this 
working-day world —to give up yourselves to God, keep- 
ing your body under, and walking in the way of His law. 
Let nothing ever persuade you to separate godliness from 
godly doings and dealings. A man cannot be a religious 
man, let him profess what he will, who is not righteous in 
his ways. Christ’s example requires of every disciple of 
His, to do as He did. His Sermon on the Mount is full of 
precepts touching all manner of good deeds which men are 
to do. The Epistles of St. Paul and all the Apostles abound 
in demands that men should do well. We are to be tried 
for the things done in the body, according to that we have 
done, whether it be good or bad. It is mere wilful and 
wicked blindness to shut our eyes to such texts, and 
imagine that religion can be separated from conduct. If 
a man is carnal, if he yields to the lusts of the flesh, if he 
is dishonest, if he is deceitful and sly, if he lies, if he back- 
bites, if he is full of jealousy, if he is vain and puffed up, 
spiteful, malicious, greedy of that which falls to another’s 
lot and ungrateful for his own; if he is any or all of these 
things, he may have religion on his lips, and talk of his 
conversion as he will, but let him be assured that “he is still 
in his sins;” that his faith in Christ is not lively, and 
therefore is not saving; that his heart, which is “ deceitful 
above all things,” is deceiving him here; for that if cleansed 
it is, its issues must be clean, and no corrupt word or work 
can come out of it. 
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SERMON L. 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


Preached before Confirmation. 


EccLesIAstTEs, xii. 1. 


“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 


I am desirous of addressing a few plain words of advice 
now, upon the eve of our Confirmation, to the young persons 
here present who are about to receive that rite: and though 
what I have to say will apply more directly to them, yet 
others also, I trust, may profit by them indirectly ; for you 
who are not about to receive confirmation, have already, 
many or most of you, been partakers of that solemn rite 
years ago, and have need to be reminded of the pledges you 
then gave for your godly conversation and of the manner in 
which you have redeemed them. 

My young friends, you are about to make (I speak to 
those who are to be admitted to confirmation), you are about 
to make certain very serious promises to God, in the face 
of the congregation, and before the several ministers of 
your parishes and the Bishop. I hope that you have, all of 
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you, well and truly, weighed in your own minds the meaning 
and nature of those promises, and go with a full resolve by 
' God’s help to fulfil the same. You are about to promise 
that you will henceforward do your very best to resist the 
devil when he would tempt you to evil ; the world, or bad 
company, when it would lead you astray ; and the lusts of 
your own hearts, when they would snare you by fleshly 
pleasures. You are about to promise, that this your 
obedience shall not be for the day or week, but that you 
will persevere in it even unto the end. I trust that you are 
not going to make promises so weighty as these unadvisedly, 
or with your lips only, but with honest and good hearts — 
in the sincere intention of laying yourselves out for the time 
to come faithfully to perform the same. I trust that they 
will not be such promises as Pharaoh made, fairly enough 
spoken indeed, and quickly enough forgotten ; that they will 
not be such promises as the evil son in the parable made, 
who, when his father said, “ Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard,” made answer, “I go, Sir, and went not.” I tell you 
now, beforehand, that unless you are prepared to fulfil what 
you promise to the best of your ability, you will do far better, 
even at this eleventh hour, to change your purpose and stay 
away, than to provoke God by making a surrender of your- 
selves to Him only in pretence. J trust you are not regarding 
the day of your confirmation as a mere holiday, nor going to 
the bishop in the same spirit and with the same lightness 
of heart as you would go to a fair — to see and to be seen— 
to talk and to be talked unto; for if so, be assured that your 
sin will be great, instead of your service pleasing unto God, 
and that the business of that day will in such case rise against 
you at the day of judgment. There are many amongst 
you thoroughly well informed of the duty you have on hand, 
and to whom ignorance ean hereafter be no excuse. There 
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are others, indeed, who have not had the sameadvantages of 
religious instruction in their years of childhood, and there 
are some who might have derived more knowledge than 
they have from our recent meetings, had they attended 
them with greater regularity ; but you are all of you, 
every one, well aware of this, that you propose to give 
yourselves up to God more thoroughly than you have done, 
and henceforward to live more in the fear and love of Him. 
Now, as on the one hand, if you make an idle ceremony of 
the means of grace, your sin is great —so, on the other hand, 
if you do go to God upon this occasion, giving unto Him your 
hearts as His sons and daughters, I cannot conceive anything 
more likely to help you forward in the right way that 
leadeth unto Christ. Life is as yet before you; you have 
as yet your characters to form, your habits to choose. You 
may have sinned, and have sinned many times and oft ; but 
at any rate you cannot yet have hardened yourselves in sin: 
your consciences within you are as yet faithful to their 
office, and are not become as dead dogs. What a blessed 
estate therefore is yours, as compared with that of many. 
What, think you, would not many persons give, who are older 
than you, and whose sins have taken hold of them by long 
indulgence, so that they cannot forsake them even for their 
soul’s sake—what would not such persons give only to be 
in your place, free from confirmed habits of wickedness, and 
with their path in life to choose! Believe me, should any 
of you live to fall away from God, and to sell yourselves 
to wickedness, you will in those days look back upon these 
days of your youth, upon the day of your confirmation, with 
anguish of spirit, to think what you had and have cast away; 
to think that sins which have become stamped upon you like 
the spots of the leopard, were then but as stains that might 
have been washed away, almost without an effort. Ponder 
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upon this, my young friends, and be wise in time, and say not 
that I have failed to warn you with the watchman’s voice. 

But and if you begin your active years, as it were, with 
a sincere dedication of yourselves to your Master’s service, 
you are securing His blessing to you your lives through: 
and in all the changes and chances of things here below, 
you will be provided with a staff, even God Almighty’s 
love, on which you may safely lean. You will need it 
enough by and by. As yet your spirits are high and your 
hopes cheering, and you are looking forward to many 
bright. days on this side the grave; for youth sees every- 
thing in the sun and nothing in the shade. But the world is 
not going to be made afresh for you, and the sorrows and 
troubles which have beset your fathers and mothers will 
soon thicken about you, too; and as they have already 
found it, so will you find it by and by, that evil days will 
come, and years draw nigh when you will say you have no 
pleasure in them. How, then, can you prepare so well for 
those times of tribulation, come when they may, as by re- 
membering your Creator in the days of your youth — that so 
He may remember you in the days of your age and your 
trouble ? 

Then, again; what and if your lives are destined to be 
short, your years to be soon run out, what a comfort will it be 
to you then, when the summons comes, to feel that you had 
begun your preparation betimes !— that you had not suf- 
fered, as so many do, your prime to run to waste; but had 
. turned to God, young as you were, and fitted yourselves 
for an early departure! Others may have reckoned upon 
many long years to live, and put off their turning to God 
to the more convenient season, and so have been surprised 
into hell in the midst of their youthful lusts, when they 
thought not of it. But you were otherwise minded: you 
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felt that man is but dust, and that asa flower of the field so 
he is cut down, and you delayed not, but made haste to give 
yourselves up to God ; and were as the wise virgins taking 
care to have oil in your vessels, come whenever the bride- 
groom would. Blessed will ye be, if such ye are, in your 
death-beds, though you be cut off in the flower of your age. 
You will want no more time to make ready in; and you 
will be spared all further temptation. You will receive the 
full wages without having borne much of the burden and 
heat of the day ; and you will be taken away from evils to 
come. Your own experience will tell you that I am putting 
no unlikely casein supposing that some of you will be soon 
called upon to make up your accounts for your Judge; that 
some of you will die young ; and that with some of you it 
will thus be soon put to the proof, whether the promises to 
God you have made at your confirmation you have kept orno. 
God only knows which amongst you He may choose out to 
try; but may He find every one amongst you fit to meet 
Him, call when He will! But and if ye should not die but 
live—live to have families of your own, and households of 
your own—then your own early conversion to Christ will 
be the means (under God’s blessing) of converting to 
Him all that are in the house with you; and you will 
yourselves save the souls of many of your kindred, whom 
an evil example in you might have made to offend and 
perish; and you will be nursing fathers and mothers of 
the Israel of God. So that, whether ye are to die soon or 
to live long, an early and sincere dedication of yourselves 
to God, such as you now propose to make, will be full of 
unspeakable comfort to you both in this life and in that which 
is tocome. Wherefore, when ye are asked, “Do ye here, 
in the presence of God and of this congregation, renew the 
solemn promise and vow that was made in your name at 
your baptism ; ratifying and confirming the same in your 
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own persons, and acknowledging yourselves bound to be- 
lieve and to do all those things which your godfathers and 
godmothers then undertook for you?” make answer, with a 
joyful heart, but withal in humble reliance upon God’s help 
through His Spirit to make your answer good, “ I do” — 
and cleave to this pledge you thus give, come life, come 
death : and your vow let the angel record in heaven as the 
earnest of your salvation. 

As the spirit of God however, who is to enable you to 
make your promise good, ordinarily works by means, T will, 
before I make an end, call your attention, very shortly, to 
what some of those means are: and I pray God that I 
may not invite you to the use of them in vain. I shall 
not think that you have been im earnest, when you said, 
“J do,” if it be found hereafter that any of these means 
you neglect. 

First : never fail saying your prayers to God, by your 
own bed-sides, morning and night. This frequent inter- 
course with God, though for a very short season at a time, 
keeps Him in your remembrance ; it does not suffer you to 
forget Him. It is with God as with man, long absence from 
either causes either to become strange to us; whereas, a 
daily interview with either, though it be but a few words, 
serves to keep knowledge and intimacy alive. However 
busy, therefore, you may be in the morning, let not your work 
stand in the way of your prayers ; for “prayer,” says the 
good proverb, “hinders no man.” And, however weary 
you may be at night, let not your eyelids slumber till you 
have begged God’s blessing on your knees ; for your Saviour 
may say to you, as He said to those in the old time, “ Could 
ye not watch one hour ?” And however fools may mock . 
you, let not that shame you out of your prayers ; for re- 
member, he who is ashamed of Christ now, of him Christ 
will be ashamed at the judgment. Be herein of the spirit 
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of Daniel, who, in spite of a king’s decree, that whosoever 
should ask a petition of God for thirty days should be cast 
to the lions (a worse thing than the sneer of an idle com- — 
panion), “went into his house ; and, his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his 
God, as he did aforetime.” That is one means of grace, 
one help to your keeping your vow. 

Next: get a Bible, every one of you who can read and 
have not one already : let the very first money you save be 
for that. And let it not lie upon the shelf when you have 
it, for it will not save you by being in the same house with 
you, if that be all ; but read a chapter in it at night, and on 
Sunday night more especially never fail so to do; the read- 
ing of the Bible being the ordinary means by which the 
Holy Ghost enters you; for the word of God, we are told, 
is the Spirit’s sword, the very weapon by which he beats 
sin down in you, and without which He is comparatively 
unarmed. That is another means, another help to your 
keeping your vow. 

Next: fail not to come regularly to the Lord’s house on 
the Lord’s Day. Make no excuses to yourselves for breaking 
the Sabbath. Many excuses are made; but there is scarcely 
one of them all that will stand the proving at Christ’s bar. 
Sickness is almost the only one that will avail. On that 
day and in that place you will have your thoughts loosened 
a little from earthly matters that engross you too much 
during the week, and will have them drawn up heaven- 
wards. You will have your religious knowledge increased 
by hearing God’s word read and preached. Your desires 
after holiness will be kindled perhaps by what you hear — 
God passing by and calling you; for He has blessed the day, 
as though the devotions offered up to Him on that day were 
of all the most acceptable to Him ; and He has blessed the 
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assembly itself, as though the prayers of two or three 
gathered together availed with Him more than those of one 
alone. That is a third means of grace, a third help to your 
keeping your vow. 

I will mention a fourth and last—one indeed that I have 
pressed upon you many times during my late interviews 
with you—attendance at the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per: when you express by an open and manifest act your 
reliance for salvation upon the merits of Jesus Christ’s 
Cross and Passion, and upon nothing else; fulfilling His 
own last command, “Do this in remembrance of Me,” and 
strengthening and refreshing your souls, if faithful ye be, 
with the spiritual Body and Blood of Christ. Cut not your- 
selves off from this blessed sacrament—as on the one hand 
by living in wilful sin, so on the other by superstitious and 
unreasonable fears. Come to it with a sincere desire to 
lead good lives: and though your frailty still discover itself, 
and ye fall many times afterwards notwithstanding, God 
will not impute it to you as asin that ye dared to come, 
but will be much more likely to impute it to you as a sin 
that ye dared to stay away—seeing that your very weakness 
shows how greatly you needed every help you could lay 
hold of. These means of grace cleave unto; and then, I 
make no doubt of the vows at your confirmation being main- 
tained, and of your reaping the fruits of your labours in due 
time at God Almighty’s hands. 

Let us, then, one and all, join in prayer to God, that He 
will bless these young persons, the hope of our parish for 
the generation to come, and make this their act of self-de- 
votion to Him, profitable to them. May His fatherly hand 
ever be over them, His Holy Spirit ever be with them; and 
may He so lead them in the knowledge and obedience of 
His Word, that in the end they may obtain everlasting life; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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SERMON LI. 


GOSPEL HOPE. 
Second Sunday in Advent. 


Romans, xv. 13. 


“ Now. the God of ‘hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost.” 


( store is the good gift which the Apostle Paul here prays may 
be given to the brethren; and of this hope he represents the 
Gospel which he was now preaching to be a mine. The 
very God of the Gospel is designated by that title. It is no 
longer as it was of old time, The God of Jacob, or the God 
of Israel, do this or that for you, but, the God of Hope; as if 
now revealed under a new character.) And how was the 
God of Hope to implant this great blessing to their minds ? 
by strengthening their belief in the Gospel. He was to 
fill them with joy and peace in deleving, that so they might 
abound in hope. Thus the strength of our hope is repre- 
sented as regulated by the strength of our faith; and we 
shall have our hopes bright and high, it seems, according 
as our belief in the Gospel is firm and stedfast. Here is 
a secret which was never, told the world till the Gospel 
came—how man was to cheer his way by a good hope: 
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and accordingly this feature of the Gospel is very often 
referred to. “For this cause,” says St. Paul to the as- 
sembled Jews, “have I called for you, to see you, and to 
speak with you: because that for the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain :”—-for that Gospel’s sake, wherein 
our hope lies. And in another place, the same Apostle speaks 
of the natural state of mankind before the Gospel came, 
as a state without hope—without that main ingredient of 
all by which the cup of life is sweetened. ‘“ Wherefore 
remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, 
who are called Uncircumcision by that which is called the 
Circumcision in the flesh made by hands; that at that time 
ye were without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world.” 

When therefore the Gospel was announced to the world, 
there was announced to mankind the greatest fountain of 
happiness that can flow, even the fountain of hope—the 
sweetener of existence : the circumstance which of all others 
aggravates the horrors of hell being, that there is no hope 
there. We will pursue therefore this train of thought a 
little ; for it is such as well becomes us at this season when 
our Church is endeavouring to prepare our hearts for a 
grateful reception of the Advent of the Saviour; and from 
whose service for the day, that portion of Scripture which 
I have chosen for my text is taken. 

The Gospel then is calculated to fill us with hope, provided 
our belief in it is firm and fast, by laying open to us the cer- 
tainty of a future life—which was a matter involved in 
great doubt and mystery amongst those who lived of old 
time. It has been said by a great man of our own Church, 
that He who first taught mankind this great truth, “the 


hour is coming, and now is, when all that are in their graves 
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shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation” 
—that He who taught mankind this single truth, did more 
for them by His teaching, than all the teachers and all the 
philosophers that ever lived, from the foundation of the 
world. This truth is now become so familiar to us— known 
as it is even to very children amongst us—that we are 
hardly aware what a main-spring of our thoughts it is. 
Let the hope of a future life be shut out from us, and what 
a comparative blank would our life here become! —especially 
as our years advanced, and our course seemed run. How 
little should we be above the cattle, whose spirits go down 
into the dust! And if amongst heathens of old there did 
sometimes occur higher and nobler thoughts than these to 
which I refer, it was to be imputed mainly to some dark 
notions that might come across their minds from time to 
time, that there might be a hereafter. But our hope of im- 
mortality has other foundations than theirs—even such as 
the Gospel has provided, and those mainly and alone. We 
see the Son of God doing such miracles as guarantee His 
testimony; and that testimony is, that “we shall rise again.” 
We see Him calling back again from the kingdom of de- 
parted spirits the soul of Lazarus, and the soul of the widow 
of Nain’s son—in proof, as it were, that there is a world 
beyond the grave, to which we are consigned. We hear Him 
talking of Himself as “coming from God, and going to God” 
—as if there was another world for living things beyond this. 
We hear Him telling the thief on the cross, “ To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise”—as though there was a 
magazine elsewhere where the souls of the dead are laid up. 
We perceive Him after His own death in the flesh, appear- 
ing again and disappearing time after time, as if He were 
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passing betwixt this world and another; from an earth that 
is visible to another beyond our sight, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness only. Nay, after a considerable interval of 
time, and after His final Ascension, we find Himself coming 
out of this other world as it were once more, to show Him- 
self to the Apostle Paul as he journeyed to Damascus. And 
He is “the first-fruits of them that sleep”—and the dark 
path of death which we shall tread, He trod before us —and 
as He passed through it, without hurt or damage, only to 
live in another state of being, so will it be with us. This is 
our hope—but it is a hope which is revealed by the Gospel, 
rests on the Gospel, and is strong or weak, in proportion to 
our belief in the Gospel. 

2. But the Gospel filis us with hope in another way still. 
It would not be any great cause for exultation or hope, if 
the Gospel only served to open to us the fact that there 
will be assuredly another life after death, — that they who 
have done good shall come out of their graves to a resur- 
rection to life, they that have done evil to a resurrection to 
damnation, — unless it held out to us also a hope of escape 
from the evil portion, and a hope of acquiring the good. But 
this it does — and this is the very source of yoy and peace. 
For suppose we had been convinced that there was to be 
another world after this, that there was to be a strict 
reckoning with us in it, — and we had been told no more. 
Instead of such knowledge filling us with hope, it would 
rather fill us with fear and apprehension. For our con- 
sciences bear witness against us, and we feel that we shall 
have to plead guilty at the great bar: and to what friend 
have we to turn for shelter, what fund of mercy is there 
that is open to us? We have need of it we feel and know, 
— but we know no more. Had we been left in a condition 


like this, cloudy indeed would have been the prospect before 
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us: and in death we should have seen, not indeed the end 
of our being, but the forerunner of our trial; and our trial 
the forerunner of our condemnation and pain. But the 
Gospel, which assures us of a future life, does not leave us 
there; but opens to us another mine of hope — even that 
through Christ Jesus our Lord our portion in that life may 
be one of joy beyond our wildest dreams; that through 
faith in Him, and a life according to that faith (for there 
is no saving faith without), we shall have no need to shrink 
from the trial; as He will present us fawléless before God. 

Now only consider the practical value of such hopes as 
these; and look how much more the happiness of this life 
even depends upon them than upon any other circumstances 
—upon such circumstances, I mean, as health, or wealth, 
or honour, or power, or any of the good things, in short, 
which this world has to give. For suppose a man to have 
them all; he may be a very miserable man still— who can 
doubt it? Let aman be healthy, and wealthy, and honour- | 
able, and powerful; but let him have a conscience gnawing 
him within all the while—and what beggar in the land, 
with a clean breast, would change places with him? 
Whilst, therefore, we are in possession of that hope which 
the Gospel makes us to abound in, if the fault is not our 
own, we have a principle of peace and joy within us which 
is above any wordly estate whatever. And that hope is 
open to all, to every one that hears me, to the poorest and 
humblest of the sons and daughters of men — nay, to them 
first and foremost of all. “Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden,” is the invitation; “I will give 
you rest.” 

See how the principle wrought in the Apostles’ case. 
Where would you find men more buffeted by the world 
than were they ?— insomuch, that St. Paul expressly says: 
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“Tf in this life only we had hope, we were of all men most 
miserable.” And well he might say so: for only read the 
adventures of his life in the Acts of the Apostles—how was 
he beaten about from pillar to post; persecuted in every 
city into which he entered; sometimes scourged with rods ; 
sometimes stoned; sometimes in prison, his feet fast in the 
stocks; sometimes in danger of his life from shipwreck and 
the sea, sometimes from robbers on the land, sometimes 
from the sword of the magistrates before whom he was 
brought, and all manner of slanderous things laid to his 
charge : —it is impossible indeed to conceive a life of more 
mortification, hardship, and suffering than was St. Paul’s. 
He was an unhappy man then, shall we say? Quite the 
contrary. Look at his speeches in the Acts of the Apostles; 
look at the language in which he expresses himself in his 
own Epistles, and I am sure you will be convinced that 
the man who used it was anything but an unhappy man — 
nay, that he was eminently the contrary. There is a cheer- 
fulness and joyousness and spirit and alacrity in all his 
carriage and conversation that mark, as much as anything 
can mark, a man at ease, and of good heart and comfort, 
for all that was come and gone. We constantly find him 
giving vent to his feelings in such words as, “I rejoice 
greatly ” in this or that; “I rejoiced the more; ” “our re- 
joicing is this;” “ what is our hope, or joy, or crown of re- 
joicing ?” “ye are our glory and our joy.” This is not the 
language of a downcast man, but of one whose mind was 
full of sunshine and peace. Yet we have seen what were 
the worldly circumstances of the Apostle, and how cal- 
culated they were to break down a man’s heart, unless it 
were stout indeed, and sustained by some very strong 
counteracting principle. But this he had: for he had the 
hope of which I have been telling you so much— that hope 
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which the Gospel supplies to all whose belief in it is firm 
like his; even as he says himself exultingly to Felix, though 
a prisoner at the very time —“ This I confess unto thee, that 
after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God 
of my fathers, believing all things which are written in the 
-Law and in the Prophets: and have hope toward God, 
which they themselves also allow, that there shall be a re- 
surrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust. And 
herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward men.” ‘That was 
the secret spring of all St. Paul’s peace of mind and joy — 
that belief in the Gospel, and that hope which issued from 
it. It was the very example of the true working of Christ’s 
Gospel, even as He Himself construed it, in His conversa- 
tion with His disciples, recorded in the sixteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John: “Ye now,” says He, “have sorrow; 
but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you.” It was a joy which 
sprang from a source over which no human being had con- 
trol; and, therefore, which no human being, no chance, or 
change, could impair. And again: “These things I have 
spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace. In the 
world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” “Be of good cheer,” says the 
Saviour, in the midst of your troubles: remember Me, and 
cherish the hope that My teaching and My example have 
wrought in you; and ¢ha¢ will set you above the world, as 
it has set Me above the world. 

And other examples of a like kind the world saw in later 
days, when the martyrs in this country were led to the 
flames for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. Read their 
histories —the most touching that our language contains — 
and you will see in them, in the midst of all their distresses, 
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their long and sharp imprisonments, their unfair and one- 
sided trials, the scoffs they were exposed to, the surrender 
of their goods and substance, the abandonment of their 
houses and homes, the final partings they had to undergo 
from friends, children, and wives—I say, with all these af- 
flictions around them, there is nothing in their carriage 
or conduct to lead us to believe that they were even then 
unhappy men, but the contrary. And to their burials they 
went, as if it had been to their bridals — for no other cause 
than because the God of hope had filled them with all joy 
and peace in believing, so that they abounded in hope 
_ through the power of the Holy Ghost. 

We however, my friends, are not called to those sharp 
trials of our principle, which the Apostles and martyrs 
encountered: but if such bitter portions as theirs were 
made not only tolerable, but almost sweet, how much the 
rather should we be encouraged to cleave to the faith 
which gave them such courage and confidence,—putting our 
trust in God, come what may ; anchoring ourselves upon the 
Gospel’s hope. Then may we meet sickness and poverty, 
and sorrow and loss of friends, and all the disappointments 
and disasters of which life is full, as well as that last and 
most fearful enemy of all which brings life to an end, with 
an untroubled spirit—with a spirit infinitely more un- 
troubled than the greatest noble or prince in Christendom 
can enjoy, who puts his trust in an arm of flesh, and hath 
not provided himself with our staff to lean on—even the 
hope which the Gospel gives us. We shall then be “perse- 
cuted,” perhaps, “but not forsaken, cast down but not de- 
stroyed.” We shalluse this vale of misery for a well, even 
converting its bitter waters, which we meet with as we 
journey along it, to fountains of refreshment; and when 
hope shall have accompanied us to the end—done its work 
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by leading us safe and sound to the gates of heaven itself— 
it will leave us, only to give place to the fulness of joy, 
which it ever led us to look forward to as its consummation; 
and we shall then count ourselves safely to have appre- 


hended, and shall grasp the prize of our high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. 
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SERMON LI. 
CHRISTIANS TO BE ALWAYS PRESSING ONWARD. 


PHILIPPIANS, iii. 13, 14. 


“ Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended : but’ 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” 


Ir was in the latter years of St Paul’s eventful life that 
he wrote this Epistle to the Philippians—probably within 
three or four years of his death, and whilst he was a 
prisoner at Rome. I mention this fact of the date of the 
Epistle, because it bears upon the argument which I derive 
from it and the practical doctrine I enforce. It was not in 
the early years of St. Paul’s conversion that he uttered the 
sentiment here expressed. It was not immediately after 
that event— his feelings yet fervent and glowing within him, 
and his remembrance of the character of a persecutor of 
the Gospel (which had been his) yet lively, and his satis- 
faction at having escaped from it to a better condition 
now felt for the first time— that he exclaimed “ forgetting 
those things which are behind, I press toward the mark.” 
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He did not mean, by “those things which are behind,” 
that part of his life which had been spent in sinful persecu- 
tion of the Gospel. He did not forget that—he neither 
smothered, nor tried to smother the transgressions of past 
times; on the contrary, he continued to keep those in 
remembrance, as matters that would humble him and 
make him small in his own sight. For he expressly tells 
us in one place, that he was “ the least of all the Apostles, 
and not meet to be called an Apostle, because he had 
persecuted the Church of God ;” and in another place, he 
thanks “ Christ Jesus our Lord, who had enabled him, for 
that he counted him faithful, putting him into the ministry ; 
who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and in- 
jurious : but he obtained mercy,” he adds, * because he did 
it ignorantly in unbelief.” And indeed in this very Epistle 
and chapter from which my text is taken, he again glances at 
the same unhappy portion of his life. ‘Concerning zeal,” says 
he, “ I persecuted the Church.” From all which it appears 
that St Paul, so far from forgetting the sins he had done in 
past times, called them up before him very constantly ; and 
very constantly reproached himself with the commission of 
them. These therefore were certainly not the “things be- 
hind him ” which he here speaks of forgetting. Nay rather 
he, like David, had “his sins ever before him,” it seems ; 
for allusions to them, as we have seen, are perpetually 
breaking out in the course of his Epistles —not in the way 
of mock humility, or as if he took delight in contrasting the 
progress he had made in piety with the depths of sin into 
which he had once sunk, and thereby cherishing in himself 
feelings of spiritual pride and vain glory ; but really, as 
though the sins of his youth and the recollection he had of 
them depressed him ; came across his mind and cast a cloud 
over it; led him to think that, as compared with other 
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disciples of Jesus, he was far below them. ‘The sins of 

past times therefore, I repeat, were not the things behind 
him which St. Paul forgot. They were other things, and I 
will proceed to show what. 

After he had escaped from those sins and from being a 
persecutor became an Apostle of his Saviour and one of the 
most zealous and effective of all the disciples, it might be 
supposed that he would find cavase to glory,—matter for self- 
gratulation; for at the time he was writing the words of the 
text he had done very much to boast of, had any spirit of 
boasting been in him. No man ever laboured harder, or 
underwent more self-denial, or made more sacrifices for the 
purpose of spreading the Gospel of Christ, since the world 
began. It was not in man to do more than he did, or to 
suffer more. Look at his history, as you have it in the Acts 
of the Apostles, or as you gather it indirectly in his Epistles. 
He goes to Antioch in Pisidia, and preaches the word boldly; 
and straightway the Jews “stir up the devout and honour- 
able women, and the chief men of the city, and raise a per- 
secution against him,” and expel him out of their coasts. 
He goes to Iconium, and so spake there that “a ‘great mul- 
titude, both of the Jews and also of the Greeks, believed :” 
_ but again, both the Gentiles, and the Jews with their 
rulers, use him despitefully and stone him. He goes to 
Lystra, and preaches again, healing the sick; and again 
the people are misled to stone him; and they drag him out 
of the city, supposing he had been dead. He visits all these 
places again, in spite of the treatment he had received, and 
the danger he was running, bent upon confirming the souls 
of the disciples who were there, at whatever cost and risk 
to himself. He goes to Philippi, and there the multitude 
rise up against him and cast him into prison, and make his 
feet fast in the stocks in the inner prison. He goes to 
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Thessalonica, still in the exercise of his high office of saving 
the souls of the brethren alive; reasoning with them out of 
the Scriptures, opening and alleging “that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead:” and 
here the Jews moved the baser sort of people to make an 
attack on the house where it was supposed he was lodged, 
and again Paul had to escape how he could. Still he is not 
weary in well-doing, in spite of the hindrances he met with 
and the wrongs against which he had to bear up; but he 
goes to Berea, to see what could be done by him for the 
great and good cause in that place: and again the people 
were stirred up against him by evil-disposed persons in 
those parts; and though here, as elsewhere, God does not 
suffer the preaching of Paul to be of none effect, yet he has 
the same hazards to encounter again, and again the people 
are stirred up, and he has to withdraw once more. Still he 
is nothing daunted or dismayed, and he goes to Athens, 
where he is grieved to see the whole city given up to 
idolatry. There, indeed, he does not meet with the same 
personal violence; but he has the spirit to present himself 
in the midst of that city of philosophers, and argue with 
men conceited and wise in their own esteem, and hear their 
mockery of truths the most awful that could be told them ; 
and he retires from them, leaving but few amongst their 
numbers touched by the doctrines of life and death which 
he had taught. He goes to Corinth, and reasons in the 
synagogue every sabbath day, and persuades both Jews and 
Greeks; but his reward here again is to be opposed and 
to be evil-spoken of by the Jews, when he preached that 
Jesus was the Christ; so that “he shook his raiment, and 
said, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean:” 
and then, with the same persevering and resolute determi- 
nation to do the work of the ministry, he turns to the 
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Gentiles of the place, and labours to make converts of them; 
but an insurrection is got up against him once again, He 
goes to Ephesus, and there, by his never-ending toil in the 
service of his Master, he is more than commonly successful : 
yet at length in that place also an uproar is raised against 
him to such an extent, that the disciples would not allow 
him to go into the theatre to address the populace there 
assembled (for St. Paul was without fear) lest they should 
tear him in pieces. He goes to Jerusalem, warned before- 
hand that he should there be bound, and be delivered unto 
the Gentiles; but nothing dismayed at the news, and feel- 
ing conscious that it was in his Saviour’s cause that he was 
labouring, go he would and did; and all that was foretold 
of evil that was to befal him did so happen. The city was 
moved against him, and he was taken and dragged into the 
temple, and the doors were shut; and when they were 
about to kill him, tidings of his danger reached the ears of 
the captain of the garrison, who rescued him from the 
multitude, only to scourge him himself and bind him with 
thongs. After a while, a conspiracy of forty of his country- 
men and more is formed to take away his life, which is only 
preserved by the continuance of his imprisonment, and the 
presence of the guard. Having thus been left in bondage 
some years, he appeals unto Cesar at Rome; and to Rome, 
amidst many perils of waters, he is taken. Though still a 
prisoner, he is nothing cast down, but employs the interval 
in teaching and preaching the Gospel of Christin that famous 
city, to as many as he could gain access unto, even introduc- 
ing the great doctrines of the Cross into Cesar’s household. 
It was whilst a prisoner here, and after this succession of 
evil treatment and disaster, that St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Philippians ; wherein he used the words of my text, 
that “be did not count himself to have apprehended ; but 
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that forgetting those things which were behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which were before, he pressed 
toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” . 

The reason why I have shortly run through the events of 
St. Paul’s life, up to this period, will naturally suggest 
itself: for you will thereby see what a faithful, zealous, 
earnest, undaunted, persevering servant of Christ he had 
been showing himself during many long and trying years 
—what troubles he had gone cheerfully through for his 
Master’s sake — what dangers he had braved—what insults 
he had endured—what obstacles he had surmounted — 
what privations he had suffered— what entire surrender 
of himself, of his ease, of his comforts, of his safety, he had 
been content to make. Yet, after all this, he, St. Paul, was 
the man to say, that he counted not himself to have appre- 
hended, 7. e. to have actually laid hold of the prize, the 
crown of righteousness, even then; that still he looked 
upon himself as a man in jeopardy, beset by temptations, 
with sin dwelling in him, and not above fear. Moreover, if 
a high thought of the services he had been rendering his 
Lord and Master happened to cross him, it was a thought 
which he would not harbour, which he would not for a 
moment allow to have a settlement in his bosom ; but, for- 
getting whatever flattering notion of this kind might present 
itself, putting it away as a temptation, he, for his part, 
would still only look forward with all steadfastness to- 
wards the high prize which shone at a distance before 
him; and push on, and strive by every exertion he could 
make to attain unto it, through the help and the mercy of 
Christ. 

I need not, I am sure, make any tedious application of this 
striking example: I should feel indeed that I was weaken- 
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ing the effect it would naturally produce on you, were I to 
draw out that application to any length. J will not dwell 
upon the distance that man is from having St. Paul as his 
pattern, who is disposed to pride himself upon his spiritual 
advancement, upon his good life, his past services in his 
Saviour’s cause, and upon his superiority in holiness to 
other men around him. There is no such spirit as this, you 
see, to be found in that great Apostle. His labours and 
self-devotion had been a hundredfold greater than those of 
the most zealous Christian amongst you all. Yet after them 
all, and when his life-was now far advanced, he will not 
indulge in the recollection of a single good work he had ever 
done, but puts them clean out of his remembrance; and 
whilst he bears in mind often enough that he had been a 
persecutor of Christ, he never recollects that he had since 
been his faithful follower. 

My friends, let that mind which was in this great Apostle 
be in us: let us, like him, call nothing of the past to mind, 
but the evil deeds we have done, the many, many ways in 
which we have caused God’s displeasure to arise; and for 
the future, let us keep our eye fixed upon the great mark 
at which we are all aiming, and strive more and more, if by 
any means we may attain unto it. Let us look on the nature 
of heaven—what it requires us to be to enjoy it; that we 
may conform ourselves thereto in time, and not be found 
without oil in our lamps when the cry cometh that the 
Bridegroom is at hand. Let us picture to ourselves its 
great joys—what it will be to possess ourselves of such, 
their everlasting endurance, their safe and sure possession. 
Let us picture to ourselves what it would be to come short 
of them—what alternative would be ours, even the bitter 
pains of eternal death, and nothing less. And then let us 
think of the little time perhaps that our sand may have to 
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run before it is run out; and not delay, but make haste to 
secure our calling and election. 

That our Lord may find us in this frame of mind when 
our summons comes—that He may find us humbled at the 
remembrance of the past, and earnest in our exertions for 
the prize to come, struggling onward as men and women 
that are to have their everlasting portion soon sealed and 
shut up, and redeeming the time as though it were soon to 
be no more, may God Almighty grant, for Christ’s sake. 
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SERMON LITT. 
ON JUDGING OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


Romans, xiv. 4. 


“Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” 


I raKE advantage of this passage to lay before you a few re-- 
flections on a very common and a very pestilent sin — that of 
judging our neighbour: not only in itself a sin—a sin as op- 
posite to all that the Gospel of Christ teaches as any I know— 
but a sin too which betokens, in a very remarkable manner, 
that the person who is guilty of it is himself blind; blind to 
his own position in God’s sight, and having nothing within 
him of the true spirit of godliness, think of himself how he 
may. For if there is one thing more remarkable than an- 
other in the spirit of the Gospel, it is the charity which it 
teacheth. It is impossible that a man can have drunk of 
that, the Gospel spirit, at all, who has not charity. Faith 
is a great thing, and hope is a great thing, but charity, 
the Apostle tells us, is a greater : and the exercise of this 
will be the greatest enjoyment the spirits of the just, de- 
parted, will have, even when there is no more room for the 


exercise of faith and of hope. And God Himself, to whom 
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we are to conform ourselves, is Love, we read, — which is 
the same thing as charity ; and Christ Jesus, our Lord, so 
far from frowning on man, and aggravating his evil deeds, 
and contrasting them with his own purity, condescended 
to all manner of humiliation and suffering to cover them ; 
and the angels, so far from exulting in their own perfections 
as compared with our lower race, have, on the contrary, 
joy over every sinner that repenteth. So that heaven is 
full of this charity, which hideth other men’s sins instead 
of exposing them, and earth approaches to heaven in pro- 
portion as men do the same; as, on the other hand, it ap- 
proaches nearer to hell, in proportion as men lack it, and 
substitute hard judgment in its stead. It is a sin peculiarly 
the devil’s own—a spiritual sin ; carnal sins he may not be 
able himself expressly to commit—and whilst drunkenness 
or lust he may leave to those who are in the flesh, rash and 
harsh judgment he may exercise of his own proper self, 
in gratification of his own spiritual pride. 

A minister has the more need to put his hearers in mind 
of this sin, because it is clearly one which in many or in most 
cases establishes itself in men’s hearts without their being 
aware of it ; so much so, that in half an hour’s conversation, 
you shall hear from the lips of persons of religious reputa- 
tion, and who would certainly be the last persons to offend 
against God by any gross, carnal sin, the sinfulness of 
almost every person they may chance to have occasion to 
speak of; and this sinfulness so put and produced, as to be 
made to contrast favourably with their own case. It is an 
ungrateful task for a minister, when he observes this spirit 
in the person he may happen to be conversing with, to turn 
short upon him, and rebuke him on the spot, and expose to 
him face to face his own want of charity ; to tell him that 
whilst he is thus so complacently dwelling on his neighbour’s 
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defects, he is giving the strongest possible evidence of his 
own heart not being right with God ; of there being a great 
want of humility in himself ; of his being altogether another 
man in God’s sight from what he supposes himself. It is 
difficult, I say, to do this ina conversation with the person 
himself—for you perhaps only wound his vanity, and make 
him your enemy, without opening his eyes after all; but from 
the pulpit the warning against such a spirit may be given 
with better effect. There, without personally addressing 
yourself to any, you make your appeal to all, and leave it to 
each man to square his own practice by the suggestions 
thrown out, and to set himself to rights if he perceives that 
he is an offender. And I think the smart rebuke of the 
Apostle’s question a good one for our purpose, and that it 
implies a great deal of argument which it may be useful to 
draw out and lay before you. “Who art thou,” says he, 
“that judgest another man’s servant?” Now the question 
is meant to convey this meaning—that the person who is 
fond of judging his neighbour, does not know who he is him- 
self. ‘ Who art thou?” is the Apostle’s question ; because 
the Apostle saw well that such a man had never been at the 
trouble to consider for himself who he was. He therefore 
puts him upon this inquiry, being well aware that such 
disposition to judge hardly of others has its root and origin 
in this— in the ignorance, the entire, blind ignorance of 
the man who judges, touching his own self and his own 
estate towards God and man. Such a man’s foolish mind is 
darkened; and the Apostle tries, by putting him in a new 
light towards himself, to make him see himself more truly ; 
in which case it is probable he would be more disposed to 
leave others alone. “ Who art thou” that settest thyself up 
to pass this bold judgment on those about thee? cries St. 


Paul. And if the man will reflect a little, he will find that 
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he is some such person as follows. I am a man, myself con- 
ceived and born in sin—born with an evil nature, blinded 
in all the faculties of my mind, and misled by all the passions 
of my heart. I ama man, who cannot remember the time 
when I was not an actual sinner with a high hand against 
God; for even whilst I wasa child I was a rebel, much 
more since I have been a man. I am a man who, though 
I may have presented a fair outside to the world, have been, 
I am conscious, but like one of the sepulchres of which the 
Lord speaks, white outwardly but within full of all unclean- 
ness. Iam aman who, for all the fair show I make, would 
be very sorry to have all the secret things of my heart ripped 
open and exposed. I talk plausibly but act amiss. Ikeep my 
own counsel, and few therefore know me to be such an one 
as I am. I do not, in fact, myself know how deep J am in sin, 
for most of my sins are those secret ones from which the 
Psalmist prays to be delivered —z.e. sins done and forgotten 
by me. And assuredly I am a man, whom it has been the 
merest mercy on God’s part, through His long suffering, to 
have allowed to live and breathe and continue on trial so 
long, not yet cut off: and who, if I am saved at all, can be 
saved by no other means whatsoever than by Jesus Christ 
consenting to blot out my sins as a thick cloud, to nail them 
to His own cross, and not to punish me as I deserve in the 
everlasting torments of hell. All this lam, and more; and 
am I then, he ought to add, amI the man to set myself 
above my fellow-creatures, and examine them, and pass 
judgment on them as though I were myself an angel of 
light, and had no part or portion in such infirmities as theirs? 
Surely it becomes a judge to come into court with his own 
hands clean — much more a judge self-constituted, invited 
by no one to the office, but altogether a volunteer: it be- 
comes such a man to be above all accusation or charge. 
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But this is not all. Who ever heard of a judge passing 
sentence without first having the evidence before him? 
«“ Who art thou,” may the Apostle again ask, “who art thou 
who settest up for ajudge, and yet hast no means of know- 
ing half the case on which thou pronouncest judgment so 
readily?” Imagine yourself to be brought into an earthly 
court, and to be judged of man’s judgment, either as re- 
gards property, or character, or life, and the question to be 
decided by party statements, and you not in a condition to 
speak for yourself, or to put forth all the evidence your 
case admitted! You would complain, I trow, and reason- 
ably too, of such one-sided judgment as this: but yet you 
pass it on another. To weigh the spiritual condition of 
your neighbour fairly, in order to pronounce an opinion on 
it, you have need of a thousand matters of detail, not one 
of which you actually possess the knowledge of. What do 
you know of the circumstances of the man’s birth, which 
were of God’s casting ; the natural disposition with which 
he was born; the strength of his passions; the weakness 
of his understanding ; the evil example that might have 
fallen in his way whilst he was a child? What do you 
know of the unfavourable education it was his unhappy lot 
to receive — the ignorance, or worse, in which he was bred 
up—the various ways in which he was taught to call evil 
good, and good evil? What do you know of the means of 
grace which God has thought fit to furnish to that man, 
low abundant or how scanty they may have been—those 
means of grace which are secret, and silent, and unobtru- 
sive, and drop upon a man as imperceptibly as the dew upon 
the earth? What do you know of the effect those means, 
whatever they were, may have wrought in the man’s heart 
quietly—like the leaven in the meal—and how far he may 
not be as much better a man than he seems, as you area 
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worse man than you seem? How do you know what resolu- 
tions he has made—what pains he has taken to fulfil them 
—what struggles he has had with himself—what remorse 
he has felt when he has fallen? Surely a world of things 
may be going on in your neighbour's heart, of which you 
are in as entire ignorance as the child unborn. And yet 
nothing can satisfy you but that you must set yourself up, 
entirely unasked, for a judge of that man’s spiritual con- 
dition ; and not merely a judge, but a judge bent on con- 
demnation. Who art thou that thus judgest? What is there 
in thy scanty knowledge of the person to qualify thee for 
doing him justice?—for scanty knowledge every one must 
have of his neighbour, whom he sees merely in a few out- 
ward and flagrant acts of his life, and whose inward man he 
cannot get at. God knows all, and can discriminate, which 
you cannot. Elijah, you remember, condemned all Israel 
in one sweeping condemnation,—and he was a prophet, and 
was at least as fit to judge as the best man of us. Of all 
that should serve God, says he, “I, even I only am left.” 
But God knew better, and would not abide by his unjust 
sentence—unjust because passed without due knowledge of 
the persons he condemned: God knew better, and “TI have 
left Me,” says He, “seven thousand in Israel.” Jonah, 
another prophet, passed sentence on Nineveh; and so far 
he was right—for he did it at God’s bidding : “ Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” And so he went 
out of the city and sat to see the end—evidently prepared 
to rejoice in the fulfilment of his own prediction, and in 
that uncharitable temper of mind which I am denouncing. 
Meanwhile much was going on in the hearts of those 
Ninevites: they were brought to a sense of their sins— 
they were secretly and sincerely sorrowing for their sins, 
and flying to God for mercy; so that, whilst Jonah, who 
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knew little or nothing of that, was looking for fire to de- 
scend from heaven to consume them, as worthy of nothing 
better, God was preparing to show them mercy; and did 
show them mercy, and spared them. to the vexation and dis- 
comfiture of the vindictive prophet. 

Further still. Suppose you were yourself as upright as 
you imagine yourself— suppose you were a faultless person 
yourself, and so far qualified to find faults in another— 
suppose you had no scales on your eyes, and could look the 
man through and through, so that nothing should escape you, 
and were so the more prepared to pass an opinion on him. 
Yet still, what business is it of yours? asks the Apostle : you 
have a right to reprove your own servant, but you have no 
right to reprove another man’s. Your neighbour is not your 
servant but God’s. Trouble not yourself about that which 
God will see to, never fear! Seat not yourself on His 
throne of judgment ; it does not become you ; you do not 
fit the place. Give God credit for being able to do His 
own work without your help; and remember that in His 
Court you have no right to stand anywhere but at the bar. 

The Apostle however, a little further on in the chapter, 
gives another reason which should be in itself enough to 
deter us from this practice of harsh judgment on our 
brothers’ souls—a reason independent of the injustice of 
the act, which is what we have at present chiefly been 
looking to. “ Why dost thou judge thy brother : ? or why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand at the 
judgment-seat of Christ. For it is written, As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every tongue 
shall confess to God. So then every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” That is a consideration, 
enough in itself, one would imagine, to make every man 
hold his hand from off his brother, and lay it on his own 
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heart, and ask whether, when the day of trial comes for 
himself, it will concern him what his brother is ; whether, 
in that day, he will have much leisure and calmness to look 
about him, and make his speculations upon this neighbour 
or that ; or whether his owa case will not occupy him quite 
enough, and his own anxiety about his own acquittal. My 
friends, if you have any of you been ever in jeopardy of 
your lives, or if you have heard or read of others who have 
been so, you will find that the character you will then most 
condemn and most fear for will be your own ; you will find 
that, at such moments of peril, you will be well disposed to 
leave other men’s servants to their own masters, and for 
yourselves look to how you stand, and what is likely to 
befal you. When a vessel is foundering, the man at the 
helm is not so much troubled, I imagine, for the sins of the 
. man at the mast-head, as for his own: he does not then 
thank God that he is not as that other, but he only says 
within himself, “ God be merciful to me,” and exclaims, as 
St. Peter did when he was sinking,“ Lord save me, I perish.” 
And such feelings are but slight foretastes of those which 
you will have when you are called upon to account for your- 
selves; it will not be another’s case then, but your own 
that will occupy you : and therefore you had better provide 
for your own case now, and see that you be not condemned, 
rather than affect fear that another man will. I can well 
believe that if you thought there were signs in the heavens 
this day* of the world’s end, and that you were to be 
summoned before Christ’s bar to-night, you would not think 
the defects of your neighbour’s character were the matters 
for you to look to, but rather the sins of your own. You 
would rather consider, whether the heavens were not hung 


* Preached during an eclipse of the sun. 
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in black, preparatory to your own sentence, and whether it 
was not time for you to cry unto the hills to cover you from 
your own misdeeds and the accusation written against you, 
than to be brave in your own innocence, and only solicitous 
for your brother’s or sister’s sin. Do but picture to your- 
selves vividly what will be your feelings at the day of doom; 
do but make preparation to meet that day ; and order your- 
selves so that shame and confusion of face shall not cover 
you then, but an humble confidence that “your redemption ” 
in that day, “draweth nigh :” and you will so regulate your 
hearts and your tongues now, that presumptuous judgment 
of your brethren shall never be heard to pass your lips, but 
self-accusation rather, and self-condemnation, and self- 
abasement; and deep gratitude to your Redeemer that, if 
you are not so bad as some others, He has given you the 
grace to be better ; and that, though you are still bad enough 
to deserve judgment without mercy at His hands, He hath 
nevertheless heard and received your penitential cries unto 
Him for pardon, and hath writ your name, as you humbly 
trust, in the book of life. 
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SERMON LIV. 


ON LYING. 
The Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


EPHESIANS, iv. 25. 


“ Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour.” 


THERE may be persons who think that a preacher is de- 
scending lower than he need, when he takes upon him to set 
forth such a sin as that forbidden in my text —the sin of 
lying. There may be those who think that it is time 
wasted to read a lecture to a Christian congregation upon 
such a scandal; and that he should be rather going on unto 
perfection in his doctrines, than be laying such a very ele- 
mentary foundation as the importance of truth. Iam con- 
tent however with the example of St. Paul as a preacher, 
who held, it should seem, a different opinion ; and who does 
not consider it out of his place, as the great teacher of the 
Gospel, to exhort his people (as you have heard him do in 
the Epistle for to-day) to put away lying, and to speak 
every man ¢ruth with his neighbour. And my own expe- 
rience of mankind, I must say, has not led me to suppose 
such a subject superfluous; or to conclude that we are so 
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far advanced in the spirit and precepts of the Gospel as to be 
beyond a word of admonition upon the subject of truth- 
telling. I think there is more need for the preacher to lift up 
his voice against the hateful sin of lying, because itis asin that 
does not of itself draw down the same scandal and public 
reproach upon the sinner’s head as some other sins do: and 
it is besides usually coupled with that craft and cunning in 
the offender, which enables him perhaps to conceal it, or at 
least evade full discovery. The sin of a drunkard tells its 
own tale — it is a loud and noisy sin, and calls forth at once 
the reproof of all men. A whole street shall know of its 
commission, as soon as it is done; and such a man cannot 
pretend to lift up his head, or defend himself for a moment, 
or hope to be accounted a moral, much less a godly man. 
But with the sin of lying it is not so. That may be done 
to avery great extent without being very generally detected: 
it is a more secret sin. And it may be done, too, so spe- 
ciously and plausibly, and under so good a mask, as that a 
man may do it, and sometimes keep his character still; and 
deceive others and himself too into believing that he is a 
very moral man, not to say more than that :— that famous lie 
of Ananias and Sapphira was precisely of this character. 
Nay, such an one, it is very possible, may be as loud as any 
person in condemning his neighbour, the drunkard, and 
lamenting that there should be such wickedness in the 
world as his; and would be the first man perhaps to lift up 
the stone against him: and yet his own sin may be perhaps 
all the while even more devilish than the other’s — bad as 
are both. For, if possible, these spiritual sins are more 
the devil’s own than carnal sins; since the devil, one 
may suppose, cannot be drunken, but can lie; and indeed 
is said to be a liar from the beginning, and the father of 


lies. 
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I am therefore, on every account, anxious to throw out 
a few remarks upon this hateful sin. And whilst I do so, 
I must beg, above all, the attention of parents to what zt 
say; for if there be one sin more than another of which the 
foundations are laid in infancy, it is this same sin of lying; 
insomuch that if the child is taught to speak the truth, and 
punished for every lie or semblance of a lie into which he 
is led, it very rarely happens, I believe, that he ceases to 
tell the truth when he is grown to be aman. As, on the 
other hand, the child that is brought up in lying, sucking 
in that sin, as it were, with its mother’s milk — perhaps 
from its parents’ example and what it hears its parents 
say —that child is seldom weaned from the sin whilst it 
breathes; and neither the master’s or mistress’s reproof in 
after years, not yet his minister’s voice, can undo the deadly 
mischief he received when he was too young to be aware of 
it, but which he will have bitterly to lament when his head 
is grey. 

Again: I would beg of young people who are in service 
to give heed to the warning I am giving against this sin; 
for they are sometimes led into telling an untruth to hide 
a fault or a blunder; when the second sin is probably ten 
times greater than that it is meant to cover. I would 
counsel them, first of all, to make a conscience of their 
ways, and keep clear of the offence; but if an offence they 
should commit, and be charged with it, I counsel them still 
more not to deny but to confess it. It may require some 
resolution to do this; but their hearts will tell them it is 
the right and upright thing to do, and will afterwards 
approve them in the deed: and their masters or mistresses, 
if they be reasonable and righteous people themselves, will 
not be extreme in this case to mark what has been done 
amiss, but will, for the sake of the frankness and honesty 
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and truth of the confession, pass over the injury that may 
have given cause for it, or at least not resent it beyond 
what the nature of the offence requires; and in rebuking, 
if rebuke they do, will make a due distinction between a 
sin and an accident, and not blame a servant for breaking 
a plate as they would blame him for breaking a command- 
- ment;— for this is to discourage him from confession, and. 
hold out a temptation to him to tell a lie or conceal the 
truth. 

I would further press the consideration of this woful sin 
(and I say it to them in all kindness) on the poor —on the 
labouring classes with families —for there are temptations 
to it in their way, to which persons in another class are 
not so much exposed. ‘Their straits or necessities may 
sometimes be a stumbling-block in the way of their speak- 
ing the truth. They may think, for instance, that the 
truth, or the whole truth spoken, might cut off them or theirs 
from some benefit—it might be of money or money’s worth. 
They may think that they, on some occasions, may recom- 
mend themselves and their cause better, by a little guile. 
They may think, in their dealings, perhaps, that a little 
stratagem is allowable in their case; and their children 
may very readily catch the trick from them, and, as I have 
said, grow up to do likewise or worse. But be ye assured, 
my friends, (if any of you are in this case) that in all such 
ways ye are warring against God, because warring against 
truth —for God is truth. And, inasmuch as ye are warring 
against God when ye so do, God will make those ways 
perverse, and confound them to your hindrance; so that 
the very schemes you thought would make for your welfare 
shall be unto you only an occasion of falling. My own 
most firm belief and persuasion is that, with a mere view 
to worldly profit, the poor man thrives best, makes to him- 
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self most friends, reaps most benefits, betters his condition, 
in short, most, who, upon all occasions, and against every 
temptation to concealment or equivocation, speaks the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. For though 
a lie may answer for a day, it will not for a year, much 
less for a series of years. Let a man be caught in one (and 
he is certain to be caught in one sooner or later, for it is a 
sin of all others which is sure in the end to find the sinner 
out) and no one can afterwards tell when to believe him. 
And though he may not offend any more, still his past 
offence has made him a marked man: and when afterwards 
he may plead for this or that, make representation of this 
or that — pleadings and representations which in this case 
may be all very true—his by-gone character is remembered 
and goes against him; and the hearts of men, who would 
otherwise have been his benefactors, are hardened against 
him, because they suspect and distrust him. And as an un- 
truth served his ends, it may be for once or twice, so does it 
now thwart them for the rest of his days. This, however, 
is but an inferior consideration in the question before us. It 
is putting the duty of truth-telling on very low grounds to 
show that it is best for a man’s interest in this world — 
though indeed God has so ordered things, that He does not 
require this consideration, subordinate as it is, to be omitted 
as a provocation to well-doing; for He has declared that 
“ godliness ” (and truth-speaking is a part of godliness, and 
there can be no godliness without it) “is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” Still the advantage it may be to us in 
this world to speak the truth, is nothing compared with the 
thought that by so doing we are pleasing God, and by doing 
otherwise awakening His utmost displeasure. For if there 
be one thing which God has declared to us more plainly 
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than another it is this; that in truth He delights, and that 
a lie is an abomination unto Him. 

For look, in the first place, at the world in which we live, 
and which is under His guidance and governance, and only 
see how God makes it speak for truth, and against falsehood. 
You remember the Psalmist teaches us to gather God’s will 
and pleasure in this way,—I mean by contemplating His 
works, that we may through them learn the character of 
their Maker ; saying, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth His handy-work,” as though 
God was not only to be read of in His Bible, but in His 
Creation too. I say then, look at the world in which you 
live, and see for yourselves what havoe lying makes in it, 
and how it is upheld by truth. Whata state of society, for 
instance, we should be living in, if justice could not be ad- 
ministered in it; if no man’s rights, and property, and per- 
son, and good name, could find a law to protect them! Yet 
this would be the case if lying got the upper hand in a 
country, and truth-telling was driven out. For justice 
could not possibly be administered without truth. The 
witnesses must speak the truth, and the judge must judge 
according to the truth, and the jury must well and truly try 
what comes before them, or no justice can be done to the 
parties. And therefore it is that the law multiplies so many 
protections for the truth, to insure its being spoken, exacting 
it upon oath, and punishing perjury by imprisonment or fine. 
And so far as justice is frustrated, it is so chiefly by the 
truth not being after all got at, and lies being substituted in 
its stead. We may be quite sure that God has no pleasure 
in alawlessland. But that land must be lawless where there 
is no justice to be had,—and no justice is to be had where 
there is no truth to be had: therefore we may be quite sure 
that God hates lying, which is at the bottom, it seems, of this 
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mischief, and which thus deranges His handiwork, and, so 
far as it does this, thwarts His will and pleasure. 

Or again: what a state of society should we be living in, 
if there was no trading one with another! But there would 
be no trading if there was no truth. For there could be no 
trade where there was no trust and confidence between man 
and man, and there could be no trust and confidence where 
men would not speak the truth. But trading gives employ- 
ment—encourages industry —discourages sloth — increases 
the means of living —and so improves the habits of men 
while they live, and multiplies the number of souls that are 
destined for immortality. And all these advantages are 
traceable to the efficacy of truth. 

Or—not to view things upon so large a scale—look at any 
town or village, and observe the mischief, the discomfort, the 
feuds, that shall be occasioned in it by one or two persons 
(for such a number as that will suffice) who are regardless 
of truth, and make no scruple of scattering about lies — 
which are enough to set the whole place on fire, as Samson’s 
foxes and firebrands did the barley field. It must be quite 
clear to anybody, that a sin which can produce so much mis- 
chief and ill-blood amongst men, must be very hateful to a 
God whose pleasure, on the contrary, it is, that there should 
be peace on earth and good will amongst men. He cannot 
make such evil — upon so extensive a scale —follow from 
the sin of lying, without thereby proclaiming, as loudly as 
if He spake it by a voice from heaven, that the thing is 
utterly hateful to Him. 

God has, however, spoken by a voice from heaven in this 
particular, and there is no sin against which the Scriptures 
are more imperative and express than that of lying. The 
serpent told the first lie, and was cursed for it for ever. 
Gehazi told a lie, and was smitten with leprosy, he and his 
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seed after him. Ananias and Sapphira told a lie, and 
dropped down dead. God expressed His detestation of this 
sin, by calling the idols of the heathen by it (abominations as 
they were in His sight), saying of the maker of them, “ Hast 
thou not a lie in thy right hand?” as, on the other hand, 
He expresses His delight in the ¢ruth, by giving that name 
to His Son and to His Spirit. “Iam the way, the truth, 
and the life,” says Jesus of Himself. ‘“ And when He, the 
Spirit of ¢ruth, is come, He will guide you into all truth,” 
says Jesus again of the Comforter. God declares that “the 
lip of truth shall be established for ever ; but a lying lip is 
but for a moment; ” — that “the mouth of them that speak 
lies shall be stopped ; ”— that “lying lips are abomination to 
the Lord; but they that deal truly are His delight.” “Speak 
the truth,” says He again, “in love ;” “lay aside all guile 
and hypocrisy ;” “keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
that they speak no guile.” Scripture is full of such texts. 
So that whether we consult the world of God and the work- 
ing thereof, or whether we consult the word of God and 
the examples and precepts thereof, it is as plain as if God 
had written it upon the firmament of heaven with a sun- 
beam, that no sin is more hateful to Him than lying, no 
virtue more acceptable to Him than truth. 

Would we then avoid God’s displeasure, let us speak the 
truth, be the cost what it may. It is indeed nothing, com- 
pared with the embarrassment a lie brings with it in this 
life, much more in the next. If we have committed a fault 
and are challenged with it, let us not seek to hide it with a 
lie, however tempting may be the occasion — nor cover a 
less fault by committing a greater. If we seek a bounty or 
a benefit, let it be sought without guile. So sought, indeed, 
it is far more likely to be found, — and besides, it is God’s 
will that we so seek it. Let us neither be tale-bearers nor 
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tale-hearers, but think rather what our time is worth, and 
for what it is given,—to repent in, to do works meet 
for repentance, to fit us for God’s presence, He being 
truth itself. Let us remember that “the time, brethren, is 
short.” Let us not be over-curious about other people’s 
business. Such curiosity is apt to beget uncharitable gossip 
and encourage idle tales. We have each of us enough 
business of our own to look to. Let us not watch the back- 
slidings of others, but take heed that we slip not off the 
narrow road ourselves. The gate is strait, and we cannot 
get through it without pains. And may that Spirit of truth, 
which led the Apostles and Prophets of old into all truth, be 
ever present with us, that no fear of punishment or hope of 
gain, no favour or dislike, no mortification or sense of shame, 
may make us forget that it is ours to walk in simplicity 
and singleness of heart, as followers of Him in whose mouth 
no guile was found; that so when the father of lies, that 
evil one who was a liar from the beginning, shall come to 
claim his own, he may find that none of us have in this 
world been doing his service, nor in the next are to receive 
his dreadful wages, 
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